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L’IRLANDE 


Tue French have long maintained a 
supremacy in literature for singularity 
and eccentricity. Treating grave mat- 
ters lightly, and trifles with undue se- 
riousness, they have enjoyed a monopoly 
of that species of drollery, which con- 
sists in striking and ludicrous contrast 
of style and matter, and by the plastic 
facility of their language, as well as 
their enjoyment of high animal spirits, 
have contrived to invest their writing 
with a charm of ease and pleasantry, we 
cold northmen would endeavour in 
vain to compete with. The satirical 
spirit of France—partly from the lan- 
guage, partly from the tone of the 
nation—was rarely tinged with gall ; 
it more resembled the sharp but not 
unpleasant tartness of lemon-juice, 
which flavoured rather than smarted. 
But still, like their own rapiers, the 
weapon was to the full as deadly, 
though the wound was a small one. 

If we desired to instance this pecu- 
liar trait of the people, we could not 
do so more effectually than by calling 
attention to the volume whose strange 
title stands at the head of this paper. 
“L’Irlande Apocryphe!” What does 
it mean? Is the man going to show 
that we never existed at all? that the 
island is a mere mirage, and “ the eight 
millions” the mere creatures of a dis- 
ordered imagination ? That there are 
no Tipperary murders — no repeal 
meetings—no O’ Connells and Steeles— 
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no crown prosecutions—“ no no- 
thing ?” Would that he could divest 
our minds of some of these sad re- 
alities—would that by any magic he 
could persuade us, that the fearful 
period we are passing through, was 
only a dream, and that our waking 
visions would be of happier and fairer 
prospects | 

How willingly would we barter the 
enjoyments we now believe real, for 
such a conviction as this—how gladly 
would we accept of a reasoning, that 
even at the extinction of our own mi- 
serable identity, would blot out for 
ever the blood stained page of Irish 
outrage from the volume of history! 
Alas! his project is far different ; he 
leaves us all our past, while he fills u 
our future. Taking the meagre sketc 
of our actual condition, he finishes the 
picture, throwing in the lights and sha- 
dows, deepening the effects, relieving 
the distances; and then presenting us 
with a finished tableaux, he says :— 
‘* Voila votre pays !” 

**L’Irlande Apocryphe,” is the vi- 
sion of what is to be the future des- 
tiny of this country, when, the dream 
of her patriotic sons realized, and 
the Union repealed, she rises “ great, 
glorious, and free,” a nation herself, 
independent and self-existent ; when 
all the blessings of self-government 
shall flow over the land, and the spirit 
of the green island, disenthralled from 
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Saxon bondage, shall revel freely once 
more over the hills and valleys of her 
native soil. 

The author represents himself as 
looking into the vista of long years, 
following out the working of those 
principles, whose origin he has stu- 
diously examined, tracing the growth 
of that tree, whose seed he has seen 
deposited in the earth ; and so far has 
he identified himself with his subject, 
that he can scarcely persuade himself 
that his dream is not reality, and, to 
use his own forcible expression :— 
“J'ai fini par croire a ce livre, apres 
Yavoir achevé. Ainsi, le sculpteur, 
qui vient de terminer son marbre, y 
voit un dieu, s’agenouille et adore.” 

We wmust confess, that however wil- 
ling to surrender ourselves, hand and 
foot bound, on all common occasions, 
to those who take the trouble to in- 
struct or amuse us on paper, we 
have not gone to this extent in the 
instance before us. In the first place, 
we shrink from believing what we 
would not wish to be true. Secondly, 
we hesitate to concede our convictions 
to any foreigner, whose knowledge of 
our country must, necessarily, be im- 
perfect and unsafe. And lastly, the 
wand of the sleeper has not touched 
us. We saw not the vision ourselves, 
nor can we yield our credence where 
our reason refuses to accompany us. 

“L’Irlande Apocryphe” is, then, 
the history of Ireland, dating from 
the year of our Lord, 1844, and fad- 
ing away into the dim distance of 
somewhere about 1868 or ’70. It is 
the finished picture of that political 
millennium Mr. O’Connell has pre- 
sented in passing glimpses to his coun- 
trymen at various epochs of his 
career, and of which we catch the 
shadowy promises, from time to time, 
in our national newspapers. 

It is unfortunate for the truth-like 
semblance of his volume that the au- 
thor should have been a Frenchman— 
no man’s nationality adheres to him so 
closely. It is a moral epidermis, of 
which there is no divesting him; and 
the result is, it continually peeps out 
through every rent of his garment. 
Whether he be an artist or an author, 
a general, a statesman, a diplomate, or 
a tailor, a Frenchman contrives to in- 
vest his character with more traits of 
nationality than identity; and while 
you might feel often puzzled to detect 
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his condition in life, you never could 
hesitate about his country. This, we 
repeat, deteriorates a good deal from 
the ‘‘vraisemblance” of his book. But 
we have learned of late to accustom 
ourselves to these things, and after 
having seen our “ Robinson Crusoe” 
converted, in Parisian hands, into a 
very smart figure, more like a French 
hair-dresser than an English seaman, we 
can reconcile our minds to the equally 
absurd travesty of Mr. O’Connell into 
a likeness to Napoleon. But, indeed, 
this is excusable on other grounds. 
There are certain types in France, to 
which persons of all nations are sub- 
jected; and a kind of hero-worship 
has distinguished that country for the 
last half century, and we, therefore, 
have little difficulty in accepting an 
Irish agitator with such a change of 
dress and decoration ; the more so, as 
the comparison is certainly flattering 
to ourselves. 

The volume opens with a_ brief 
sketch of “ L’Irlande d’ Aujourd’hui,” 
—such he entitles his first chapter. 
This is, as might be expected, a ri- 
facimento of newspaper grievances 
against England—woes and wrongs of 
centuries back, brought to bear, with 
singular force of reason and logic, on 
present evils—explanations of the re- 
markable influence exerted on our 
now condition by misgovernment in 
the time of Elizabeth, and incontro- 
vertible evidence that Essex and Straf- 
ford were in league with Peel and 
Stanley, to rivet our chains. 

The intellect of the repeal party, 
their rank, wealth, and importance are 
dilated upon with considerable force ; 
their high patriotism and grand philo- 
sophic views are extolled, and their 
superiority to the Saxon illustrated in 
glowing colours; the whole con- 
cluding with the ardent hope of better 
things in store for the green isle, when 
her “ sons shall have their own again.” 

In the second chapter, the curtain 
rises to the “‘ Repeal of the Union.” 
The parliament is once more seated 
in College-green, where, by the way, 
with a perhaps pardonable blunder, 
—occasioned by the ambiguity of Mr. 
O’ Connell himself—our author places 
the “Conciliation Hall;” and the Libera- 
tor’s progress down to the house, fur- 
nishes the material of a very graphic 
description. The writer’s want of 
knowledge of our country mars, it is 
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true, much of the point of this scene ;_ 


names of people and places are occa- 
sionally commingled, and mistaken in 
a way that injures the truthfulness of 
the picture, but, on the whole, the 
thing has a certain air of bold and 
masterly vigour, we liked much on 
reading. 

“He was carried”—it is of Mr. 
O’Connell he speaks—* in a triumphal 
car, over which a figure, emblematic 
of Hibernia, stood, from whose hand, 
at every motion of the bearers, laurels 
fell upon the head of the Liberator. 
Four crouching figures, representing 
the Saxon, in attitudes of cowering 
humility, caught at the wheels of the 
chariot, which threatened to crush 
and destroy them. An ancient Irish 
bard, with a flowing beard, and hold- 
ing a harp in his hands, performed a 
national melody, and to every chord 
of the ‘jig,’ the tears fell in torrents 
from the moved bystanders.” The 
“jig ”’* seemed to us somewhat out of 
place in so august a ceremonial, but 
the foot-note relieved our scruples. 

«“ The Liberator looked around him 
on his happy people, with an expres- 
sion mild, yet triumphant; his fine 
téte de camée—we really dare not ven- 
ture on this in English—made him 
seem more like a Roman emperor, than 
a man of modern days. He wore 
the Irish costume, yellow and white, 
with a large collar of gold around his 
neck: this, fromits exceeding weight, 
was held up by two priests, of the 
Order of Mercy, also in their full 
robes. ‘ Ledigne Prétre Higgins’ was 
one of these. 

** Never, for centuries past, was Ire- 
land the scene of such tumultuous 
joy—the hour of her deliverance ac- 
complished—her deliverer present to 
grace the triumph.” 

After detailing with great preci- 
sion, the whole order of the march to 
the parliament house, our historian 
presents us with a coup d’ail of the 
interior—where, ‘on a lone bench, 
shivering and sad, sit the miserable 
minority, who represent the feelings 
of the Saxon ;” the patriotic party are 
not only distinguishable by their 
elated looks and triumphant faces, 
but they all wear the ancient toga of 
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Ireland, that beautiful heir-loom of 
their classic origin. The proceedings 
open with a high mass, by ‘ Ce Prelat 
distingué Mac Hale,’ who sprinkles 
the members as they pass with the 
‘eau benite’—a ceremony evidently 
little in unison with the prejudices of 
the Saxons, who sit suffering spectators 
of the scene. The speech from the 
throne is read by a member of the 
government, but no address is moved 
in reply ; and after a silence of some 
minutes, Mr. O’Connell rises and ad- 
dresses the assembly. His speech, how- 
ever, contains nothing new, nothing 
we had not heard before, save an im- 
pressive appeal to the people to be 
patient. 

«¢ Wait, my children—(mes enfans !) 
wait—even yet without impatience— 
but a little, and the island is ours. 
That miserable fraction, which sits 
cowering yonder, will soon be thank- 
ful for the very permission to escape. 
There shall not remain one, nay, not 
one in the land. The name of Eng- 
land shall be a brand of shame, and 
Englishman shall be as a title of dis- 
grace. This beautiful country, with 
its verdant valleys—its limpid streams 
—its delicious bogs !— its inaccessible 
mountains, was made for the free. 
Never shall the stamp of slavery de- 
file it. Were you made to pine be- 
neath such a yoke as theirs? Are 
you, who conquered every people 
over the face of the globe, alternately 
beating English, French, Spaniards, 
Swiss, and Germans—are you to fall 
suppliant before the Saxon ?’ 

* Loud cries of * Never! Never!’ 

“*¢ Long, too long have we borne 
with this. Our hour of vengeance is 
come; forth then to the good work. 
Away with them.’ 

“The energy of the honourable 
member at these words produced a 
scene perfectly indescribable. The en- 
tire house, with the exception of the 
Saxons, springing to their legs, with 
frantic cries of ‘ We will!—we will!’ 

** Hold "—resumed the speaker ; 
‘not yet; I did but speak figuratively. 
I meant, you should not consume their 
manufactures, nor their produce, nei- 
ther buy with them, nor sell with 
them. Remember, if you trade with 


* Le “jig,” est le chanson solemnel d'Irlande, en usage parmi les ceremonies 
royales, et surtout, d’une grande antiquité. 
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them, you are bondsmen—ay, “ he- 
reditary bondsmen.” Is not this 
lovely land sufficient for us? Can 
we not find here all that the most 
fastidious luxury could desire? They 
will endeavour, by treaties, to induce 
you to deal with them. I repeat it, 
they will try this; but if—mark me— 
I only say, if they do’—— 

«“ The rest was drowned in a crash of 
tpreeriane tumult, in which the voice 
of Monsieur ‘ Tomsteale,’ the mem- 
ber for Tara, was heard exclaiming, 
* We'll cut their blood-stained hands 
off who sign the deed !’—a sentiment 
that met thunders of acclamation.” 

The description of the capital at 
night is well done:—* The streets, 
blazing with bonfires, around which, 
* great, glorious, and free,’ the 
populace dance in wild excitement, 
stimulating their spirits with party 
songs and violent diatribes on their 
now vanquished enemies. Some 
excesses are committed, but these 
are soon repressed by a _ general 
order from the Liberator, that ‘the 
hour is not come;’ and except 
the houses of some well-known Saxons, 
which have been razed to the ground, 
no great damage is incurred. The 
military are called out, but by the 
new constitution cannot act, and are 
marched back to barracks again, 
amid the groans and hootings of the 
mob.” 

“ Thus passes the first night of free- 
dom, The next morning displays a 
proclamation from the Liberator, con- 
veying his eternal gratitude to the 
people for their attitude of peace. 
‘Your enemies wished you to break 
out; they taunted—they reviled you. 
There were two companies of foot 
in George’s-street barrack, and we 
are but eight millions! They did 
all they could to be _ butchered, 
but you would not doit. No, my 
countrymen, we are a great people. 
I am sorry that elderly gentleman 


was killed. I had rather the two small 


children had not been burned also. 
But these are predial outrages ; rob- 
bers exist in every land; and I hear the 
children had got gooseberries in their 
pockets. As to the display of the 
green flag in Capel-street, I am deeply 
grieved at that. This is premature ; 
this is insulting. Why not trust my 
words? I say—be patient. Capel- 
street I strike out of the map of Ire- 


land. It exists no longer. I know 
no man who resides there; and un- 
less the sainted and venerable priest 
Mac Shane interfere, I will order that 
no man shall traverse that street.’ ” 

Events now press rapidly, one upon 
another. The parliament deliberate 
daily on the restoration of the forfeited 
estates, the only question being to 
decide upon the real claimants, in the 
multiplicity which present themselves. 
A select committee is appointed to ex- 
amine witnesses, of which we have 
only space for a short extract :— 

* Patrick Muldoon, sworn.— Knows 
the lands of Knock- Whack- Whulloo ; 
knew them since he was a boy ; his 
father was a tenant on them, and his 
grandfather also ; founds his claim to 
the property on the fact, that his grand- 
father was hanged for shooting the 
landlord, and his father transported 
for being present and assisting; he 
himself has since way-laid the present 
proprietor ; but his gun missed fire, 
and hopes the honourable house would 
not attribute his failure to any want of 
good-will and determination ; always 
paid the repeal rent, and contributed 
to the O’Connell fund, even when 
distrained for his own holding.— 
Claim allowed. 

“Simon O’Dowell, an old man, 
living on the lands of Kilmuckcree, was 
out in ’98 ; swears, that he murdered 
two gentlemen of large property in 
Kildare, and would have killed more, 
if he had time; but as the troubles 
concluded suddenly, he turned infor- 
mer, and hanged his younger brother 
for the murders ; believes he ought to 
have the lands in question, and would 
be glad to shoot the present occupant, 
when the ‘ honourable house desires.’ 
Simon handed in a receipt for the rent 


and tribute, and a voucher for taking 


in the repeal newspapers.—Claim 
allowed. 


«* Mary Kennedy made the fire to 
roast her mistress on, and hopes that, 
as she died without heirs, something 
will be done for her. Always had a pic- 
ture of Mr. O’Connell, and another of 
Father Mac Hale, in her house. —To 
be considered for compensation. 

* Michael Kilroy, a suitor for the 
lands of Whack-no-breena.—He and 
his three brothers, two of whom were 
hanged, and the third transported— 
swears, that no one had been permit- 
ted to reside on the lands in question 
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for the last thirty years, entirely owing 
to the exertions of his family; made 
great sacrifices for the cause; was 
always a patriot in the most liberal 
sense of the word. Produces an old 
musket which, he is ready to prove, 
shot more respectable people, than any 
gun in the Queen’s County. Paid the 
repeal and O’Connell rent to the day. 
Claim allowed. 

“ Timothy Riley, twice burned the 
house and offices of his landlord 
Mr. Weeks, of Scrubs, and finally 
frightened him out of the country ; 
also, set fire to various hay and corn- 
stacks in the neighbourhood ; never 
acy tithe, nor wouldn’t for — man ; 

ut doesn’t like to shoot at people, even 
though they were his enemies. —Claim 
disallowed.” 

The work now goes bravely on.— 
Bishops beg that they may be relieved 
from their functions as legislators, 
“the danger of going down to the 
house being considerable, from the vio- 
lence of the mob ;” and the conduct 
of the Roman Catholic prelates, so 
outrageous, as to make their situation 
as irksome and unpleasant as possible. 
—An act is passed for “ their relief.” 

The session is indeed an active one: 
for besides the committee of estates— 
the confiscation of the church pro- 
is carried by a majority of three 

undred and forty, to six. Monsieur 
Tomsteale—we still preserve the 
French spelling—is called to the upper 
house, under the title of Lord Skulk- 
about de Skulabogue; and Mr. Rae, 
also made a peer, his title being Baron 
Fag in Rags—his armorial crest, a 
pone proper, with the motto—* Crede 
in he. 


Thirty-four other ohn are also 


to be created peers; but their eleva- 
tion is delayed for want of clothes to 
appear in. A national grant is, how- 
ever, in course of passing ; which by 
the sale of the principal houses in 
Dublin, will, it is hoped, supply their 
wants. 

The extracts from the newspapers 
of the period all teem with the hilarity 
and happiness of the land, now revel- 
ling in their long-desired freedom. 
Some Saxons, however, still defile the 
soil, and their presence is felt as a 
national disgrace. Their hour is evi- 
dently passing, as the following para- 
graph may show :— 
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** Considerable laughter was caused 
rere morning at the Liberator’s 

vee, by an account that had just 
reached town. It seems, that the ex- 
judge Lefroid was turned out, and 
hunted by the Loughlin hounds. They 
met at Clochnahide, and turned the 
old fox out over a fine sporting coun- 
try. They gave him twenty minutes 
law, and then laid on the dogs. He 
made a splendid run, taking the hill- 
side by Mr. Fitzsimon’s cottage, and 
crossing the bog at Drumsnag. They 
ran into him, however, below his own 
house, and it was only by great exer- 
tions he was saved heme the dogs. 
We owe it to Mr. Flattery that + 
was not eaten, which, as the country 
is scarce of game, would have been a 
great pity. The gentlemen talk of 
the Dean next week ; he is fleshy, but, 
they say, jumps beautifully.” 

These are the pleasantries of a 
fine free-hearted people, and they are 
not amenable to the cold criticisms of 
the Saxon. 

But we pass on to more impor- 
tant events—the arrival of Cardinal 
O’Shanahan in Ireland, from Rome, 
with a special message from the sove- 
reign pontiff. He is received in state, 
and conducted to the House of Com- 
mons, where he witnesses a debate on 
the grand question of the admission 
of ecclesiastics to a seat in the lower 
house. The debate is adjourned ; 
but a bill is passed, and receives the 
assent of both houses, declaring the 
Protestant religion no longer to exist 
in Ireland ; no person of that persua- 
sion shall hold any place of profit or 
emolument in the land, neither shall 
he be admissible as member of either 
house, nor his evidence received on 
trials; all bequests to him shall 
be deemed illegal, and intermarriage 
with him pronounced outside the pale 
of law; and children, born after said 
union, illegitimate. Such as desire 
to emigrate, will receive a “* permis de 
depart,” or a letter of leave, at the 
alien office, on payment of the usual 
fees. 

All applicants for the permission, 
must make oath that they have not any 
property in their pene whether 
in respect to goods, jewels, precious 
metals, or securities, and are, bond fidé, 
in a state of pauperism. Any one de- 
tected in an attempt to evade this law 
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will be punished by carding—a national 
punishment, just restored, and in high 
favour with the people. 

We must pass over the author's 
account of the clearance committee, 
by whose labours all persons, unable 
to claim Milesian descent, are deprived 
of their estates, and reduced to the 
condition of “state labourers.” His 
account, at page 104, of these forgats, 
is sufficiently amusing, and we recog- 
nise, even through the blunders of 
French spelling, the names of our 
respected Recorder, the city members, 
and other well-known individuals, as 
proceeding with shovel and pick-axe 
to work on the Donnybrook road. 

A passing allusion is made here to 
the state of Europe, in which our 
author informs us, all memory of Ire- 
land is lost, or, if preserved, only as 
of some fearful land of anarchy, blood- 
shed, and barbarism. ‘“ Little know 
they,” exclaims he, “ of the happiness 
of that disenthralled nation. The in- 
toxicating bliss of liberty regained.” 

It is in the indulgence of this latter 
feeling, that they abandon the tem- 

erance pledge, and burn Father 

athew, in effigy. Some have even 
instituted suits at law against that 
venerable character for injury done to 
their constitutions, by water-drinking, 
and a compromise is at last effected, by 
which it is agreed upon, that his reve- 
rence shall present a smoking tumbler 
of punch to all persons coming to 
him with a temperance medal—an 
arrangement that has met with uni- 
versal satisfaction. “ Although,” adds 
the Cork Sledgehammer of free- 
dom, ‘‘we are sorry to see his re- 
verence appear sinking under the fa- 
tigues of his office—and whether it 
is the late hours, or the lemon-juice, 
he appears growing rapidly thinner.” 

The national newspapers, too, come 
in for their full share of attention. 
They are conducted with all the skill, 
ability, and power, that characterised 
the early stages of the movement. The 
leading journal, the “ Erin,” being 
edited by one, whose travelled expe- 
rience has made him familiar with 
life, in its wildest aspects, even in the 
“ Bush in Australia.” Poetry, politi- 
cal essays, and light and graceful criti- 
cisms, vary the contents of each num- 
ber ; and we have abundant evidence of 
what they had so long predicted—that 
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a national literature needed but na- 
tional encouragement, to make it 
worthy ofthe land. One feature of the 
press, our author lays great stress on, 
it is this—all reporting at parliament, 
or at public meetings, is denounced 
as an invasion of private right and 
individual property. Reporters are 
classed with “* informers,” and as such, 
may be carded at will, any five free- 
holders forming a quorum. 

But indeed it were impossible in our 
brief limits even to convey a catalogue 
of the changes which are enumerated 
as taking place. One act of parliament 
decrees the destruction of all public 
buildings which may perpetuate the 
memory of the Saxon: and in this way 
the Custom-house, the Bank, Post- 
office, and Four Courts, are razed to 
the ground, which lies cumbered with 
the ruins. Trinity College is con- 
verted into a nunnery, and presided 
over by a certain “ Pére Tom,” (can 
he mean Tom Maguire?) Liberal 
funds are provided, and to use his 
own phrase—*on y’ méne joyeuse 
vie.” Long before, the statue of King 
William has been converted into an 
effigy of Monsieur Tomsteale, and a pro- 
digious quantity of carnation expended 
on the countenance. Nelson’s pillar 
is now the tower of St. Francis Xavier, 
and the naval hero has been welded 
into a priest. The names of all the 
streets are changed, and new ones 
adopted, more in unison with the taste 
of the day—such as “ Carder’s” alley ; 
Whiteboy-row; Terry-alt-terrace ; As- 
sassin’s-avenue. Some less fashionable 
localities being called after great poli- 
tical or literary celebrities—such as 
Purcell’s promenade ; Gavin's green, 
&c. Mr. O’Connell’s paternal seat 
remains, however, unchanged, and is 
still known as Verymean Abbey— 
(qu. Darrynane). 

We have looked in vain through the 
volume for any mention of those en- 
lightened individuals, whose liberal 
views were once in such favour with 
the party, but no where can we find 
any allusion to Anthony Blake, Richard 
Sheil, Sharman Crawford, and a host 
of other equally distinguished politi- 
cians. Alas! our French friend seems 
never to have even heard of them, 
or they have been lost in the “ gurgite 
vasto” of the revolution. But we press 
on. England, long since wearied of 
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the hopeless task of retaining as a 
province, what has proved herself a 
nation, declares que'lle se’en passe 
d’Irlande—that she has done with it. 
The declaration excites no feeling 
whatever in the green isle. They 
have felt their liberty too long, to care 
much for any formal recognition of it. 
Mr. O’Connell is crowned king, it is 
true, but the ceremony attracts little 
enthusiasm, and even his presence in 
the streets, with the ancient Irish cap, 
is not remarked. The first act of his 
reign is a revocation of all Saxon law, 
and return to Brehon usages, which, 
in criminal cases, simplifies the admi- 
nistration wonderfully. Each man kill- 
ing his enemy, and being killed by 
some one else in turn, divests Green- 
street of much labour and excitement. 
Coroners are done away with, but a 
permanent waking establishment, with 
drink, songs, tobacco, &c., is held at 
all hours, day and night, in the Upper 
Castle-yard. This is presided over by 
Monsieur Roa—(who is he?)—who is 
styled grand national “ Lachrymist,” 
and cries daily from twelve to four. 
The Irish language is declared com- 
pulsory in all suits at law, pleadings, 
&c., the effect of which is to diminish 
litigation, and also to open the door of 
the legal profession to several native 
barristers from Clare and Galway, 
hitherto, by the tyranny of the Saxon, 
retained in bondage as herds and hus- 
bandmen. English costume is abo- 
lished ; and while the antiquarians are 
investigating the details of new na- 
tional dress, all clothes are forbidden, 
save such as are of absolute neces- 
sity, these being of native material ; 
and so the fashions for the season are 
seen in corduroy breeches, frieze coats, 
felt hats, brogues, &c.—the ladies 
being attired, to use the language of 
the day, “ in Irish manufacture.” 

But we really have neither space nor 
temper for more. This infatuated 
Frenchman outrages all probability 
in his extravagance, and ends with a 
picture of the land, torn by rival 
faction, with a king in every province, 
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and a pretender in every county. 
Morgan John warring against Maurice, 
and Daniel against Fergus; Clare 
against Carlow; Kildare opposed to 
Meath ; national bankruptcy, barba- 
rism, and bloodshed, every where ; 
nothing triumphant but Le Pere 
O’ Higgins, et ses freres pieuses—and 
even for this, he finds a simile. 
Humboldt speaks of a tree in the 
Andes, which flourishes ‘most when it 
has ruined the soil it springs from. 

We have thus skimmingly presented 
our readers with the substance of this 
impertinent ‘‘ brochure,” which, in the 
space of something less than two hun- 
dred pages, disposes so pleasantly of 
us and our country. Although many 
mistakes, both as to names of persons 
and places—many blundered allusions, 
bespeak the “ squib” as French in exe- 
cution, we have heard it rumoured 
that the whole is a translation, and was 
originally written by a  ci-devant 
O’Connellite. 

This may, or may not be true. The 
services of a renegade, if even they 
took a more argumentative form, are 
rarely useful to party ; and we would 
look with suspicion on the honesty of 
purpose of one who deserts from his 
own ranks “ Timeo Dan aos et dona 
ferentes.” The “ Romans” may have 
their “hobby” as the Greeks had 
theirs. In any case the work is smartly 
done—the French flippant, well-turned, 
and epigrammatic, and the allusions to 
foreign politics which are thrown out 
carelessly, en passant, display a know- 
ledge of European affairs somewhat 
remarkable. 

There are passages here and there, 
which leave us in doubt whether at 
times the author was not more dis- 
posed to ridicule the extravagant ap- 
prehensions of all enemies to repeal, 
than to display the picture of national 
happiness and prosperity succeeding 
that event; but whether intended 
against Trojans or Tyrians, the thing 
is smart, caustic, and laughable, and 
by no means dear at its modest cost of 
two francs and ten sous. 
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THE MISHAPS OF MISTER LATITAT NABHIM, DURING A SHORT PROFESSIONAL 
VISIT TO THE SISTER ISLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Othello’s occupation’s genet little by-play—The last from the steamer—A 
t 


floorer—A farce a 
A sopy of carmen, disappointed of 
fares, and a knot of porters, dreaming 
their “occupation gone” for that day, 
ane opposite to one of the Bristol 
and Cork line of steamers, which, 
about half an hour before, had put 
into Cove. The rumbling of the last 
car that had been hired, and the crack 
of the carman’s whip, as the crazy 
vehicle made its way towards Cork, 
were still falling upon the ears of the 
unemployed. 

* Well, now,” observed one of the 
fraternity of porters, who, in his ea- 
gerness for employment had trans- 
ported two gentlemen’s baggage from 
the steamer to the shore, and who, in 
the hurry, had been paid by neither, 
“well now, this is the raal thing ;— 
we've nauthin’ to do, an’ nauthin to 
pay for it.” 

“Sure an’ isn’t it betther than 
havin’ more to do, Paddy, than we can 
be paid for?” inquired a brother chip, 
who was cognizant of the boy’s over- 
doing himself. 

“Bad luck to ye,” retorted Pat; 
‘an’ do ye think, Billy Darcy, that 
ivree wan is as sharp as a discharged 
polis-man? Ha! Billy, that’s the ticket 
for soup!” 

“T’m not sartin, yet, Pat. Two 
valices here, an’a big box an’ three 
carpet-bags there, an’, ‘Run, boy, 
fetch away that other gentleman’s bag- 
gage, while I get out the price of the 
backy for ye,’ wouldn’t make pay soup, 
Patsey !” 

* Take that—an’ that—ye bosthoon 
ye!” screamed the enraged Pat, as he 
made some furious hits at Billy Darcy's 
head-piece. 

“Thank ye,” said Billy; and he 
received the compliments of Patsey 
with becoming ease and satisfaction. 

The enacting of the melo-drama 
which followed may be easily ima- 


During this scene on shore, some- 


er a tragedy—A peculiarity belonging to Corkonians. 


thing not very dissimilar was going on 
on board the steamer. 

A lady and gentleman, the former 
very closely wrapped up in shawls and 
cloaks, emerged from the companion- 
door and walked towards the paddle- 
box. This couple had proceeded but 
a few yards, when a little, sharp- 
looking man, with a blue bag under 
his arm, and a piece of dirty-white 
paper in his right hand, stole after 
them. Just as he got close up to 
them, as ill luck would have it, he 
stumbled against a coil of ropes, and 
went, head foremost, into the back of 
the lady. The fair one’s companion 
instantly obliged the transgressor with 
a rejoinder, which, being made by the 
foot, sent the Tittle, sharp-looking man, 
his blue bag, and his bit of dirty-white 
paper, sprawling a few yards further off. 

*‘There, you unmannerly cub, you!” 
courteously remarked the gallant; 
adding, “ I'll teach you, sir ;” and he 
shook his clenched fist at the little 
man, and at the blue bag, and at the 
dirty strip of white paper. “ Now, 
Jessie, love,” he continued, addressing 
the fair one, who hung upon his arm 
with all the appearance of feminine 
timidity and a sick stomach, “ Now, 
Jessie, love, let us lose no time in 
taking leave of your friend on the 
ground.” 

For a sick and fainting lady, it was 
astonishing how fast she made her 
way over the paddle-box, and how 
little fuss she created in settling her- 
self upon the best hack-car on the 
stand. There seated, and a little car- 
pet bag placed beside her, her stout 
companion left her for a moment, and 
walked hastily into the ring in which 
Patsey and Billy were getting up and 
knocking each other down as fast as 
possible. 

« Boys, what are ye about?” de- 
mntil the gentleman, of every body, 
in a voice full of authority. 
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“ Nauthin, sir,” replied every body. 

* Poh! is it want of employment?” 

“ Belike it is, yer honour,” replied 
every body again; and every lab 
who had a hat on touched it, and 
every body who had no hat didn’t. 

“ Well, then,” said the gentleman, 
throwing a yellow piece of coin on 
the ground, “ there’s a sovereign for 
you.” 

Some whistled ; 
some screamed, 

** Listen to me, now,” continued the 
gentleman. All was silence. ‘“ D’see, 
boys, that little, sharp-looking fellow, 
gathering himself up from the deck 
of the steamer ?” 

“Yes, yer honour,” said every 
body. 


some shouted ; 
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Well, boys,—if I know a bum, 
—why, he’s one.” 

«* Whisht !” melo-dramatised every 
body; and hats, and eyes, and ears 
were cocked, all ripe for fun. 

“Yes, he’s a bum—an English 
bum!” reiterated the gentleman. 
“ Now, if ye love me, take him the 
shortest way to Cork, boys!” 

Every one laughed, and said “ Yis.” 

The gentleman jumped up by the 
side of his fair companion; smack 
went the whip, round went the wheels, 
and another car, and horse, and fare, 
were on the road from the Cove of 
Cork to that celebrated city, where, it 
is recorded, gentlemen “ button their 
coats behind, to keep their bellies 
warm.” 


CHAPTER II. 


On his legs again—Going ashore and running aground—The nearest road to 
Cork—Charity left behind. 


Tue little, sharp-looking man, hav- 
ing picked himself up from the deck, 
picked up his blue bag also, and open- 
ing it, slipped the bit of dirty-white 
paper into a bundle of official-looking 
documents, tied up with red tape. He 
then walked to the companion-stairs 
and called out for a carpet-bag and 
hat-box to be brought up forthwith. 
A close observer might have seen his 
wary eye, every minute, look askance 
over his shoulder, and take the picture 
of all that was going on on shore. 
His kicking didn’t seem to discompose 
him much, he almost seemed used to it! 

The little, sharp-looking man, his 
blue bag, his carpet-bag, and his hat- 
box, all now most intimately connected 
together, mounted the paddle-box, 
with the view of getting on shore as 
fast as possible. This was no easy 
matter—a phalanx of porters and 
carmen stopped the way. 

“Porter, yer honour,” “ Car, yer 
honour,” “ Cork, yer honour,” “ Good 
horse, yer honour,” “ Can’t trot less 
nor ten miles an hour,” “ Porter, yer 
honour,” “ Twintee of us, yer honour, 
all waitin’ for ye this two hours!” 
were dinned into his ears. 

The noise, and the cracking of 
whips, and some oaths, and a thou- 


sand jokes,* and the good-humoured 
way in which the carpet-bag was 
snatched by this porter, and the hat- 
box by another ; and the naturalness 
with which they ran off opposite ways, 
and the eagerness with which six dif 
ferent carmen endeavoured to pull the 
little, sharp man to six different cars, 
contributed to anger, and to annoy, 
and to distract, and to throw him all 
ofa heap. He soon lost all patience— 
indeed, that went before his hat-box. 
He stamped, and kicked, and swore, 
and bullied, and vowed all kinds of 
vengeance; but the more he raved 
and roared, the higher ran the tide of 
fun, and the better was the acting, 
and the broader was the farce. At 
length, by dint of cuffing and coaxing, 
he got alongside a car. But where 
were his carpet-bag and his hat-box? 
Another scene of confusion ensued. 
Two separate carmen had driven off 
with the bag and box, under the di- 
rection of the little, sharp man, as it 
was said and sworn to by about fifteen 
porters. 

* Where are they,—the monsters |! 
the villains !—where are they, I say!” 
screamed the little, sharp man, from 
the side of the car, which he had 
mounted. 


* The description of the jokes among the carmen is taken from real life. 
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“ There,—there, yer honour,” re- 
plied porters and carmen, all pointing 
different ways. 

“You lie—you lie—you lie!” 
screeched the little, sharp man. 
* There, I see them—lI see them! 
Drive after the robbers, jarvey.” 

“ Will I take a car an’ be afther 
thim, yer honour?” asked a very de- 
mure-looking porter. 

“ Will you— you— you jarvey, 
don’t ye hear? drive after them, I 
say ?” 

** Here, yer honour ; here we are,” 
simultaneously shouted the remaining 
boys on the stand, as they drove up to 
the car on which the little, sharp man 
was standing, gesticulating most fran- 
tically. “Here, yer honour; we'll 
be afther thim in a jiffy,” and away 
they flew, flogging, and shouting, and 
stamping, like so many maniacs. 

“QO Lor! I shall go mad! What 
shall Ido? Nabhim & Do-all, Chan- 
cery-lane, what'll become of you? O 
Lor! O Lor!” The little bum 
regularly shed tears. 

“ Hurra!” shouted out the porters, 
who had again collected round the car 
of the little, sharp-looking fellow, 
“ Hurra! yer honour, they’ve cotched 
thim. There they come! See, yer 
honour!” Scarcely had the porters 
ceased, when up dashed the return- 
cars, with hat-box and carpet-bag, and 
the miscreants who had trotted off 
with them. 

“ We've got thim, the vag’bones!” 
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triumphantly exclaimed the successful 
knights-errant of the whip. 

* Give them to me—O do!—do my 
good men!” obsecrated the little, 
sharp man, the tears still running 
down his cheeks. 

* Hand them over, Bill,” urged the 
champion Patsey. “ There, yer ho- 
nour ; they're all safe.” 

«Thank you—thank you, my good 
man.” 

* All right,” said Bill. ‘ Yer ho- 
nour ‘Il remimber the porthers."’ 
Something bright and yellow-looking 
was thrown into the midst of porters 
and carmen; a general scuffle en- 
sued, during which the car with the 
little, sharp-looking man, and his 
goods and chattels, didn’t go the 
straight road to Cork. 

* Tare-an-ouns,” muttered Patsey, 
as he scraped and scuffled with the 
rest for the, bounty of the bum, 
‘‘tare-an-ouns, did any wan ever see 
the salt wather on a bum’s face 
afore !"’ 

“ Be jaburs, but he stuck tight to 
that little blue bag!” said Billy Darcy. 
“I wonder what was in it.” 

Oh, latitats, you may be sure!” 
observed some very knowing one. 

‘Ha! I've got it; here—here; a 
raal goolden 5 

“ Fardin!” interrupted Patsey. 

“ How like a bum, the cratur!” 
said Billy Darcy. 

“Ay, a crying bum!” said every 
one. 


CHAPTER III. 


A secret-service car—Street beggars—Lady and gentleman from the steamer—Off 
they go—The arrival—Young travellers—Hotel facetie. 


Azsovut an hour after the start of 
Nabhim and Do-all, from Cove, a long 
car, with four wheels, and four as com- 
pact looking tits of the old Irish breed 
as could be found in the south, stood 
opposite to the door of the George 
Hotel, Cork. Several persons intend- 
ed, to all appearance, to be passen- 
gers, walked up and down the pave- 
ment, saying little, but looking a great 
deal. The eyes of the party were 
constantly strained in the direction 
which led to the Cove. Watches 


were every now and then pulled out, 
conned over, and returned in silence 
to the fob. The only person on the 
car was the driver, who looked very 
knowing, and no doubt he was, and 
who kept his eye upon the ears of his 
leaders, watching the cattle as they 
tossed their heads with impatience to 
be off. 

Round the car stood several beg- 
gars,* waiting, with very good grace, 
for some one to mount it, of whom 
they might ask charity. Of these re- 


* The beggars here mentioned, and the conversation ensuing, is from real life. 
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gular traders, two were remarkable: 
one, an old woman, seamed with the 
small-pox, and covered up in a cloak 
patched all over, and filthy to a de- 
gree. She appeared very aged. The 
other was a young, pale-faced, broken- 
hearted looking creature, with but 
few rags to cover her, and with a lean 
and half-fed baby at her breast. These, 
separating from their companions, 
walked to the off-side of the wheelers, 
to ask charity from the man on the 
box.. The old body began to at- 


k. 

‘Ah! the hivins rain dimonds into 
yer pockits darlint—but don’t forgit 
the owld woman honey, who has naw- 
thin but the charitee of good christins 
an the heavenly Lord to look to.” 

The man on the box shook his head. 

“ Shure, yer thinkin of me, honey— 
long life to ye for that same.” 

The man on the box shook his head 
again. 

The poor woman with the child in 
her arms, sighed deeply, and half ex- 
tended her baby towards the driver. 
She said nothing, but the action excited 
the wrath of the old beggar. 

sé What,” exclaimed the crone, “ an 
is it to the likes of her, ye’d giv a 
fardin !—She’s big enough and ugly 
enough to do her day’s work, darlint. 
No, the owld, an the unparticled, wid- 
out father or mother, thim’s what yer 
thinkin of.” Ah!” she added, sink- 
ing her voice into a tone of persua- 
siveness, “ye’Jl remimber the owld 
cratur, won't ye, and the Lord of 
hivin be your guide !” 

The woman with the baby now re- 
torted. ‘ An did I purvint you spa- 
kin, ma’am? I didn’t interfare wid 
yey an why should I be interfared 
wid ?” 

* Ts it you interfare wid the likes o’ 
me!” indignantly replied the old wo- 
man. ‘ No,no! What do you know 
of my papil ?” 

« Neetnin at all ;” meekly answered 
the pale woman with the child. 

“ Nawthin!” echoed the crone,— 
“nawthin! I should think so! My 
ore are respictible! an how could you 

now them?” 

“ T never said [ did,” was the an- 
swer. 

“You, ye drunken hussey!—where’s 
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thim two black eyes ye were rollin 
about wid yesterday ?” 

The meek beggar turned her dark 
eyes on the man in the box, and lifted 
up her child. This, necessarily roused 
the spirit of the old woman more terribly. 

‘“* Ha! is it lookin at the gintleman 
on the box ye are, ye vagabone! You 
look at gintlemin ! cock ye up indade!” 
and then, in a sort of mock pathos, 
she drawled out,—“Poor cratur, poor 
cratur, an didn’t ye make that same 
child to a soger, honey ?” 

The pale woman’s lip quivered as 
she replied ;—‘‘It’s not the likes o’ 
you should be blamin me. Oughn’t 
ye to think of the child yer own 
daughter made to the tinker t 

‘© Me daughter!” screeched the old 
woman :—“Ah! where’s yer brother ? 
Isn’t he in Bottinney bay ?”——— ; 

A loud shout from the gentlemen 
on the pavement, the rattling ofa car, 
and the clatter of horses’ hoofs coming 
up the street, to where the four-horsed 
car stood, put an end to the dialogue 
between the beggars. 

“Out of the way ye divils,” shouted 
the driver, who threw a bit of shining 
coin into the hand of the pale beggar, 
—* out of the way.” 

The strange car stopped close to 
the four-horsed car. Two people, 
one a lady, the other a gentleman, 
sprung from the first on to the second. 
A small carpet bag was jirked into 
the well of the long car;—the gen- 
tlemen from the pavement were in 
their places in a jiffey. The ribbons 
were gathered up :—smack, swish,— 
went the long four-in-hand,—away 
darted the cattle,—while every one on 
the car laughed till the tears ran down 
their cheeks, and shook hands one 
with the other,—looking much more 
like a set of madmen, which they 
might have been, than about fourteen 
elderly gentlemen, which they deci- 
dedly were. 

The people near the inn, and many 
in the street were just about inquirin 
of every one who knew nothing at 
of the matter, what all this meant, 
when a chariot and four, the sides and 
flanks of the horses, white with sweat, 
dashed up to the door of the Hotel 


A gentleman's gentleman,* and a 


* This description, and the interruption to connubial bliss, from real life. 
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lady’s lady, dropt from the dickey be- 
hind the chariot. The steps were 
let down in an instant. First stepped 
out a real gentleman, with his hair 
curled, and looking a little tumbled, 
and then a real lady, with her bonnet 
certainly out of shape. Scarce had 
the head waiter got his napkin under 
his arm, or the words out of his mouth, 
“* Horses on, sir ?”—when the new- 
arrived nearly ran over him. 

** No, no,” was the hasty reply ; and 
he who made it, nearly went through 
the glass partition into the bar. 

“Private room—number ten, ” 
screamed out the lady in the bar. 

“This way, this way, sir,—beg par- 
don,” —urged the waiter, as he turned 
the steps of a gentleman, on whose arm 
the lady hung, towards the stair- 
case. 

There was no reply. Both gentle- 
man and lady looked very confused. 
They appeared as if they had escaped 
from the galleys, or had committed 
some special act of felony, or had run 
away from home with other people’s 
clothes on; or, as if that was their 
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last stage upon their wedding day !— 
Ah! this, indeed, was the case. 

Every body in the hotel laughed. 
The chamber-maids giggled, and boots 
and the porter grinned like horses, 
and the boys in the yard poked each 
other in the ribs. The lady in the bar 
straightened down her frock, and tum- 
bled up stairs to receive any com- 
mands that might be necessary. 
Chamber-maids rushed into number 
ten by two’s and three’s, and begged 
pardon for mistaking the room. Wai- 
ters were very solicitous about the 
fire ; every rascal in the house, who 
carried a napkin under his arm, had a 
poke at it, and a dust at the sideboard! 
—then came the post-boys to thank 
his honour, in person, for his gene- 
rosity, and to hope that her ladyship 
had liked the beautiful views on the 
road!—This, by the way, was over- 
doing the thing; because the blinds 
were down. However it spoke well 
for the taste of the post-boys. In 
short, the bride and bridegroom found 
themselves very much like the lion and 
lioness of the day—we hope they likedit. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The last car from Cove, and the nearest route to Cork.—‘‘ That way lies mad- 
ness”—The discovery—A fact neatly developed—Letter to correspondents. 


Asout [four hours after the arrival 
of the new-married pair, the first 
brush of the excitement having worn 
off, and the talk, and the jokes, and the 
titter about the thing, being chiefly 
confined to the coffee-room, where new - 
comers were dropping in with mouths 
wide open to receive all that was 
going, a little sharp-looking man, 
preceded by a carpet-bag, and 
carrying under one arm a blue bag, 
and from the fore-finger of the hand 
of that arm, holding suspended, a hat- 
box, walked very coolly into the coffee- 
room, and asking where the bell was, 
pulled it, and desired the waiter to call 
the chambermaid and show him to a 
bed-room. 

* Do you stop here, sir?” asked the 
waiter, while he looked at the sharp 
little man from top to toe, evidently 
thinking he was a queer customer.— 

Do you stop here, sir ?” 

«« Certainly,” was the brief reply. 

“A bed-room, sir?” again interro- 


gated the waiter, perhaps more with 
the object of seeing something further 
of the little sharp-looking man, than 
because he had any doubt about the 
bed-room. 

** Yes,—a bed-room,” reiterated the 
little sharp-looking man; adding, “and 
tell the porter to get his best brush to 
relieve my black coat from some of 
this Irish mud.” 

«Yes, sir, 
waiter vanished, 

‘I perceive, sir,” observed thegen- 
tleman who had pointed out the bell- 
rope, “ that you are not an Irishman, 
or you would be better acquainted 
with the cross-roads of this country. 
You have evidently been dragged 
through the dirt.” 

«OQ! havn't I, that’s all,” said the 
little sharp-looking man, eyeing his 
bespattered self as well as he could, 
and certainly not at all to his satisfaction. 

Tho’ not born an Irishman, you 
are now, at least, free of the soil, sir,” 


certainly,” and the 
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somewhat jocosely continued the good- 
natured gentleman. 

“Free, am I though?” remarked 
the little sharp-looking man—*“ more 
free than welcome, perhaps.” 

* Not so,” rejoined the facetious 
gent. “A soiled coat costs nothing 
in this country.” 

« Don’t it though, Mister What’s- 
your-name,” replied the bespattered 
bum. “It cost me some hours’ long 
riding from Cove, on a vile machine 
like bedsteps set on barrow-wheels, 
and fifteen shillings to boot.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mr. What’s-his- 
name, with amazement. * Some 
hours, and fifteen shillings, sir!” 

* Shall I tell it over again, or would 
you like a bit of a davy on it?” asked 
the little sharp-looking man. 

“I beg pardon,” replied Mr. 
What’s-his-name. ‘ There’s the wai- 
ter, sir, and I see a chamber-light 
too.” Then crossing his legs care- 
lessly, and throwing his feet on the 
fender, he looked fixedly into the fire, 
observing to himself—* Well —that 
man’s mad.” 

‘¢ Shall I take yer honour’s luggage,”’ 
observed the porter, who held a bed- 
light before the little sharp-looking 
man, to show him the way to his bed- 
room. 

«Thank you, my honest boy,—no. 
I think I can manage it.—Go on lad, 
and I'll follow.” 

So the porter went up stairs, and 
the little sharp-looking man followed, 
sticking very tight to his carpet-bag, 
blue-bag, and hat-box, and breathing, 
at every step, harder and harder. 

“Ah! yer honour, it’s tight work, 
that ‘gitting up stairs,’ isn’t it?” good 
humouredly remarked the porter, 
who, for once in his life, found how 
pleasant it was to walk up stairs with 
nothing but a bed light in his hand. 

«* Blow me, your house is very high, 
mister chambermaid,” said the bum,— 
“and if I don’t mistake, you intend 
me to sleep at the very top of it ;— 
somewhere on the slates !" 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the porter, 
adding, as a set-off to his mirth, 
though he knew what a lie he was 
telling—* yer not half way up yet, by 
no manes.” 

* What! this isa kind of a tower 
of Babel—is it?” 

Yes yer honour; we howld up 
our heads here, and nomistake. We're 
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the head inn, where all the quality 
comes; weddiners too, like thim in 
No. 10.” 

«« Eh >— What ?— New married peo- 
ple in No. 10! excellent! capital !— 
Ha! here’s a shil - No,—I'll give 
it to you in the morning. Yes.” 

The porter’s hand, which had been 
extended to receive the overflowings 
of the bum’s heart, in the shape of a 
current coin of the realm, suddenly 
dropt by his side—it was a sad disap- 
pointment. 

“ Didn’t you say, porter,” repeated 
the little sharp-looking man, as he 
pulled off his coat,—* didn’t you say,” 
—and then he emptied his pockets out 
upon the table, putting a shilling very 
slily by itself,—* didn’t you say that 
a new-married couple were enjoying 
their blessedness in No. 102?” 

“I did, yer honour,” replied the por- 
ter, his eyes resting on the lonely 
shilling, “an’ I said what was thrue,” 
and he took another look at the bit of 
silver. 

“ Just so,—I thought you did,” re- 
marked the bum, and he mixed up the 
odd shilling with some other shillings, 
with the greatest apparent ease. 

“ Well,” thought the porter, “if I 
don’t sarve yer stingee sowl out for 
that same, niver mind honey;”—and 
then he asked aloud—* Will yer honour 
have the hot water?” Alas! how 
easily some men conceal their villain- 
ous purposes :—especially porters ! 

«“ Hot—water—no; I’ve been in 
nothing else since I landed. No, no, 
mister chambermaid ; but I'll tell you 
what : just take these mud-be-plastered 
clothes of mine and give them a reg’lar 
good brushing.” 

The porter took the outer garments 
of the bum, as he divested himself of 
them, and quitted the room to make 
them more decent. 

Being a perfect man of business, 
and happy to have an opportunity to 
attend to the grave matter which he 
had in hand, our hero now sat down, 
breechless as he was, to a small sham- 
Russian-leather writing-case, and com- 
menced an epistle to “ Nabhim and 
Do-all.” Resting his head partially on 
his right arm, holding his pen very 
short, with his left leg thrust out, 
covered at one end by a very short 
and very dirty sock, with a large aper- 
ture somewhere about the toe, and at 
the other, being lost under cover of a 
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shirt, never long, before it was inden- 
tured by the shears of time and use, 
and watching every stroke of his pen 
with a look so sharp, that he appeared 
every instant as if he were going to 
bite his own nose off. Thus seated, 
the little sharp-looking man wrote as 
follows :— 


“ Cork, —— 

“ Gents.—We steamed it from 
Bristol in good time. A day's delay 
would have ruined us. I’m certain he 
was aboard: why did’nt you take him, 

ou'll say. Very true: why didn’t I? 

ecause he was stowed away among 
the women. I'm blowed! but he was 
in woman’s togs! Arrived at Cove, I 
kept an eye onthe women. He didn’t 
show till every one was gone: when, 
all of a sudden, a gent who remained 
in the state cabin, rushed to the ladies’ 
cabin, and tucked my friend under his 
arm, both going it, like a pair of cats, 
up the cranky steps which lead up on 
deck. I followed : got my bit of 


ene out—just had my hand on 


im, when over I went across a heap 
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of ropes, and in I pitched into the 
back of the gent. He that was with 
him, lent me a precious kick for my 
pains. When I[ got up again, the 
bird was flown: so, away I flew too. 
O! it was such a flight! Talk of the 
civilization of this country! Why, 
the people are nearly all naked ; and 
the highways dirt heaps. The Thames 
banks are clean to them! 

« After a deal of fatigue, I hence 
arrived in Cork. Only think—my 
eyes, ain’t it good! that’s all! I’m 
in the very inn with the happy couple 
that cut me in the steamer in such 
style! Won't I give them leave to cut 
me again? Ha! don’t they wish! 

“The next steamer will, I hope, 
convey back to England one the firm 
eannot do without. Mind, Do-all, 
we'll never come to Ireland again. 

‘ I must see the sheriff this evening. 
So, no more for the present, from— 

Yours, 
“ Latitat NaBHIM. 


* To Messrs. Nabhim and Do-all, 
Chancery-lane, London.” 
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LIFE OF GERALD GRIFFIN.* 


A high-souled and enthusiastic ge- 
nius, deeply-seated sensibility, warm 
domestic affections, a most tender con- 
science, were the leading traits of 
character in the subject of the memoir 
before us ; and very endearing as such 
qualities are at all times, we are not 
surprised they are reciprocated by his 
biographer, and have given their 
colouring to his work,—especially 
when that biographer was an attached 
brother. Without any striking inci- 
dents to characterize it, the life of 
Gerald Griffin was not without its 
tincturing of romance. Some of his 
early struggles in London, as a literary 
man, would remind us of Otway and 
Savage, and the marvellous boy of 
Bristol, Chatterton ; while his unripe 
death among the Capuchins of Cork, 
introduces a new scene and new asso- 
ciations altogether. But let us not 
anticipate. 

Grrap Grirrtin was born in Lime- 
rick, in a part of the city called King’s 
Island, on the 12th of December, 
1803. He was the youngest of nine 
sons. His earliest preceptor was a 
Mr. M‘Eligot, one of those amusing 
Irish pedagogues whose race is now 
nearly extinct—a man of great natural 
abilities, who was in every respect 
self-taught, and puffed up to the high- 
est inflation of pomposity by reason of 
his acquirements. M‘Eligot, though 
long since defunct, is still one of the 
* characters” of Limerick, and his 
history is too good to be passed 
over :— 


** One day at a large and respectable 
school in this city (Limerick), when 
the master was engaged as usual with 
his scholars, an odd-looking, half-clad 
figure, bare-foot and bare-headed, flung 
himself into the room, after the manner 
of a tumbling-boy—moved towards 
him, walking on his hands—and pre- 
sently springing to his feet, stood 
upright before him. It was Richard 
M‘Eligot. ‘What do you want?’ said 
the astonished master. ‘ Employment,’ 
said the stranger—‘I don’t like my 
father’s trade, and I’m sick of it.’— 


‘What can you do then?’ inquired the 
master, ‘I can write,’ said the other. 
* Well, then, let us see.’ He sat down, 
took a pen, and wrote a hand so exqui- 
site, that it could scarcely be distin- 
guished from an engraving. He was 
immediately engaged as writing-master 
to the school, and was soon induced by 
one of the more advanced scholars to 
learn the classics, to which, as well as 
to other studies necessary to a teacher, 
he devoted himself with so much energy, 
and made such progress, that he soon 
had the proud satisfaction of raisin 
himself from the humble condition i 
have described, to that of a most respec- 
table classical teacher in the city. 

‘** His success in these pursuits seems 
to have affected him with a degree of 
conceit and pedantry, from which few 
would perhaps be free in the same cir- 
cumstances. I remember one of his 
advertisements about opening school 
after the Christmas vacation, which 
begun :—‘ When ponderous polysylla- 
bles promulgate professional powers,’ 
&e. &e. Mr. T. M. O’Brien, to whose 
school my brother was sent at a later 
— to complete his education, was 
nimself pursuing his studies at the 
period of the incident above-mentioned, 
and was present when M‘Eligot intro- 
duced himself to the master’s attention 
in the extraordinary manner I have de- 
scribed. O’Brien was a man of very 
refined taste—of superior ability—pas- 
sionately fond of the classies—an elegant 
check scholar, and was the same 
who, by much persuasion, prevailed on 
M‘Eligot to turn his attention to them. 
On one occasion, when they were enjoy- 
ing themselves together with some 
friends, the latter suddenly called out 
to him in a very mixed company, to 
translate a certain passage in Horace. 
Though O’Brien felt the absurdity of 
such a proposal, at such a time, yet, 
either his vanity or his character as a 

ublic teacher made him think the chal- 
enge was not one that could be safely 
declined. He accordingly translated 
the passage in such a manner, as seemed 
to be faultless. M‘Eligot commended 
the effort with a most amusingly patron- 
izing air. A new sentence was given, 
of which his interpretation was found 
equally satisfactory. Upon which M‘Eli- 
got said, ‘ Well done, Tom !—’pon my 
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word, very well done—you have trans- 
lated these passages very well indeed— 
but look ! ‘Tom !'—he dipped his finger 
in a tumbler of punch that stood before 
him, and allowing a drop to remain sus- 
pended on the end of it, fixed his eyes 
on O’Brien, and said, with the utmost 
gravity—‘ You are no more to me, than 


this drop is to the ocean |” 


Under the ferule of this Limerick 
Matt Kavanagh, young Gerald and 
his brothers were placed, though they 
had well nigh lost the benefit of his 
tuition through the inadvertence of 


their mother :— 


** My mother went to the school with 
the boys, on the first day of their en- 
trance. ‘ Mr. M‘Eligot,’ said she, ‘you 
will oblige me very much by paying 
particular attention to the boys’ pro- 
nunciation, and making them perfect in 
their reading.’ He looked at her 
with astonishment. ‘ Madam,’ said he 
abruptly, ‘ you had better take your 
children home—I can have nothing to 
do with them.’ She expressed some 
surprise. ‘Perhaps, Mrs. Griffin,’ said 
he, after a pause, ‘ you are not aware 
that there are only three persons in 
Ireland, who know how to read.’— 
* Three!’ said she. ‘ Yes, madam, 
there are only three—the Bishop of Kil- 
laloe, the Earl of Clare, and your 
humble servant. Reading, madam, is a 
natural gift, not an acquirement. If 

‘ou choose to expect impossibilities, you 

ad better take your children home.’ 
My mother found much difficulty in 
keeping her countenance, but confess- 
ing her ignorance of this important fact, 
she gave him to understand that she 
would not look for a degree of perfec- 
tion so rarely attainable, and the matter 
was made up.” 


In 1810, the family moved to a 
country place twenty-eight miles from 
Limerick, situated on the banks of the 
Shannon, and bearing the fanciful 
name of Fairy Lawn. Here the boy- 
hood of Gerald Griffin was spent, and 
the early impressions of Nature which 
he here received, never departed from 
his heart, until that heart was cold 
for ever. Continually in his poems, 
and tales, and sketches, long after, does 
he recur to the scenes of these young 
days, and dwell upon them with undi- 
minished fondness. The following 
most musical, most melancholy, lines 
were addressed by him to a sister in 
America, and show how, amid the de- 
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sert of London, his memories were 
faithful to him. We know nothing 
sweeter in the language :— 


I. 


‘* Know ye not that lovely river ?— 
Know ye not that smiling river ? 
Whose gentle flood, 
By cliff and wood, 
With wildering sound goes winding 
ever ! 
Oh! often yet with feeling strong, 
On that dear stream my memory 
ponders, 
And still I prize its murmuring 
song— 
For by my childhood’s home it wan- 
ders | 
Know ye not, &c. 


IL. 


‘*There’s music in each wind that 
blows 
Within our native valley breathing; 
There’s beauty in each flower that 
grows 
Around our 
wreathing. 
The memory of the brightest joys 
In childhood’s happy morn that 
found us, 
Is dearer than the richest toys, 
The present vainly sheds around us. 
Know ye not, &c. 


native woodland 


III, 


** Oh, sister! when ’mid doubts and 
fears, 
That haunt life’s onward journey 
ever, 
I turn to those departed years, 
And that beloved and lovely river ; 
With sinking mind and bosom riven, 
And heart with lonely anguish 
aching ; 
It needs my long-taught hope in 
Heaven, 
To keep that weary heart from 
breaking. 
Know ye not, &c.” 


Under the affectionate care of an 
excellent mother, the mind of young 
Griffin grew in strength, and gradu- 
ally expanded itself. He was besides 
fortunate at this time to fall into the 
hands of a teacher infinitely superior 
to his Limerick one, and from him he 


received that turn for elegant litera- 
ture which decided the after-part of 
his life. He was yet a mere child, 
but it was even so that his mind was 
thus permanently influenced :— 
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“Soon after our arrival at Fairy 
Lawn, a tutor was engaged to attend 
us for some hours every day. He was 
a man of great integrity, of very indus- 
trious habits, an excellent English scho- 
lar, a good grammarian, and wrote a 
beautiful hand. He was very fond of 

uoting Shakspeare, Goldsmith, and 
ope; and the first lines of our copies 
almost always consisted of some striking 
sentiment from one of these authors. 
Goldsmith, however, seemed his great 
favourite, and he frequently repeated 
long extracts from the ‘ Deserted Vil- 
lage,’ and other poems, which, if it were 
not for their extraordinary sweetness 
and truth, would have become very un- 
popular with us from the flippancy and 
settled accent with which, from long 
familiarity, the finest thoughts in them 
were expressed. Even withall their beau- 
ties, this constant iteration was subject- 
ing them to a very severe test. Besides 
the loss of that novelty and freshness 
which drives the world eternally to seek 
for something new, and to prize origi- 
nality in every production, the most 
beautiful pictures in them were associ- 
ated with tones and inflexions of the 
voice not always agreeable, and which 
were seldom calculated to convey fully 
the depth and tenderness of the author's 
meaning ; yet I well remember that even 
at this early time, and under all these 
disadvantages, they laid a strong hold 
on my brother’s imagination. This was 
the case, particularly with many exqui- 
site passages in the ‘ Traveller,’ and 
those charming scenes and touching de- 
lineations of character in the ‘ Deserted 
Village,’ which when once read, whe- 
ther in childhood, youth, or age, can 
never be forgotten. He repeated them 
frequently to me, and made remarks on 
them which I now forget; but his fa- 
vourite part seemed to be the descrip- 
tion of the clergyman, and the village 
schoolmaster, together with that en- 
chanting apostrophe to poetry at the 
close of the latter poem. On going 
over his papers lately, I have found 
among them a manuscript copy of this 
beautiful poem, which seems, by the 
date, to have been given him when he 
was about ten years of age, and is in 
the hand-writing of that fond parent 
whe cherished his rising love of fitera- 
ture with a mother’s warmest aspira- 
tions. It begins without any title, but 
at the foot of the last page is written, 
in the same hand, the words ‘ Deserted 
Village, an invaluable treasure.’ I men- 
tion these matters just to enable the 
reader to judge how far they may have 
influenced his subsequent tastes. It is 
not, perhaps, in every instance easy to 
determine to what degree true genius 
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is dependent upon circumstances for its 
development. Even if we suppose it is 
to bé often independent of don, (and 
there are facts that show it will some- 
times force itself upward, under the 
accumulated pressure of every disad- 
vantage, ) it is still not easy to say how 
far the application of its efforts to any 
particular branch of art, or the direc. 
tion of its taste in the department it 
selects may be under its control; but 
I cannot help thinking that such sweet 
scenes being presented to his mind at 
this early and susceptible age, may 
have produced a lasting impression, and 
may have had something to do in form- 
ing that delicacy of thought, and that 
peer for Truth and Nature, by which 

is writings were afterwards distin- 
guished, and which were such strong 
characteristics of that poet, to whom he 
seems in many respects, in the tone and 
colouring of his ideas, to have borne a 
very marked resemblance.” 


Our author began soon to read, and 
write, and think for himself ; and com- 
posing, even at this age, was quite a 
pastime to him :— 


‘** The circumstances under which Ge- 
rald was placed, therefore, though they 
did not afford opportunities for exten- 
sive or varied information, were not, on 
the whole, unfavourable to the cultiva- 
tion of literature, and his early love of 
it was remarkable. It evinced itself at 
this time by his generally sitting to his 
breakfast or tea with a book before 
him, which he was reading, two or 
three under his arm, and a few more on 
a chair behind him! This was often a 
source of amusement to the rest of the 
family. He had a secret drawer in 
which he kept his papers, and it was 
whispered that he wrote scraps and put 
them there, but he was sucha little fel- 
low then that it was thought to be in 
imitation of one of his elder brothers, 
who had a strong taste for poetry ; and 
as it did not, on this account, excite the 
least curiosity, no one ever tried to see, 
or asked him a question about them. 
My mother met him one night going to 
his room with several large octavo vo- 
lumes of ‘Goldsmith’s Animated Na- 
ture,’ under his arm. ‘ My dear child,’ 
said she, with astonishment, ‘do you 
mean to read all those great books 
before morning?’ He seemed a little 
a but looking wistfully at the 

ooks, and not knowing which to part 
with, said he wanted them all, upon 
which he was allowed to take them. 


He ‘made a ‘blank book, and many of 
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his hours of recreation were occupied 
in copying pieces of poetry into it. As 
our library was not large, the poetry 
it contained was very select in its cha- 
racter, so that any thing he could lay 
hands on in general, quite satisfied 
him; but for the most part the pieces 
he copied consisted of Moore’s Melodies, 
or extracts from his longer poems, which 
were written out witha care and com- 
pleteness that showed his high admira- 
tion of them, the air being marked at 
the head of each of the melodies, and 
even the notes to them being included.” 


Our readers will not grudge the 
length of these extracts, when they 
call to mind that in most cases “ the 
child is father of the man;” and in 
the instance of Gerald Griffin, these 
were significant signs of his future 
destiny. Thenceforward a book was 
a necessary companion for him; and 
in his angling excursions to the river 
referred to in the beautiful poem we 
have quoted, some favourite volume 
was uniformly thrust into his coat- 
pocket, and thence extracted while 
awaiting his luck. A dreamy child 
he thus began too soon to walk alone ; 
visions and imaginations gathered 
about him, and while they turned the 
living realities into shadows, made of 
his shadows almost living realities. 
In short, the schoolboy of eleven was 
made a poet. 

We must glance past his triumphs 
with the rod and gun, merely men- 
tioning that he showed his ingenuity 
in manufacturing his own hooks, and 
on finding in some old volume a recipe 
for making gunpowder, set about com- 
pounding that article, and actually 
succeeded. We do not say that the 
last was as good as the produce of the 
Dartford Mills, or that he excelled 
his townsman, O’Shaughnessy, in the 
making of the former; but he cer- 
tainly displayed a very Robinson Cru- 
soe-ish independence of spirit, and 
began thus early to do for himself in 
this work-o’-day world. He was sent 
back to his native town in 1814, to 
Mr. O’Brien’s school, from whom he 
imbibed a little Latin, and less Greek, 
and soon rose to the head of the form, 
and became the favourite scholar. In 
afew years after this, the happy es- 
tablishment at Fairy Lawn was broken 
up; Gerald’s father and mother, with 
most of their family, emigrated to the 
United States, chiefly at the solicita- 
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tion of the eldest son, who had served 
in the thirty-seventh regiment in Ca- 
nada, and was now on half-pay. Two 
sisters, and three of the brothers, in- 
cluding Gerald, remained in Ireland, 
and fixed themselves in the village of 
Adare, ten miles from Limerick. 
Adare is renowned for its monastic 
ruins and other antiquities, and boasts 
of three abbeys nearly perfect, and an 
old castle of the Earl of Desmond, 
dismantled in 1657 by Cromwell's 
orders. * Gerald took the greatest de- 
light in wandering with his sister 
through those sweet scenes, stealing 
sometimes at dusk of evening through 
the dim cloisters of the abbey, and 
calling to mind the time when re- 
ligion held her undisturbed abode 
there—when the bell tolled for morn- 
ing prayer or the vesper-hymn, or the 
sounds of war or revelry were heard, 
in startling contrast, from the adja- 
cent castle. All these ruins, particu- 
larly the religious ones, affected him 
with a warm and reverent enthusiasm, 
and his familiarity with them at this 
time produced an impression, which 
was never entirely lost during the high- 
est flights of his literary ambition, and 
which was awakened, and gathered 
new strength again, at a later period, 
when he perceived the hollowness of 
such an aim.” His contiguity to Li- 
merick afforded him literary advan- 
tages he had not before possessed, and 
about this time he made the acquaint- 
ance in that city, of the steadiest 
friend of his life, Banim, the author 
of “Tales of the O’Hara Family.” 
He now joined a Thespian Society, 
and acquired a taste for the drama, 
which began with his writing pieces 
at this time for private theatricals, 
and ended in the play of “ Gisippus,” 
that took the world by surprise in 
1842. We find him next, when barely 
in his eighteenth year, editor of a 
Limerick newspaper. The following 
is a characteristic extract from a let- 
ter to his mother, which tells this :— 


‘I was applied to a short time since 
by M‘Donnell of the Advertiser, to ma- 
nage his paper, and did so for about a 
month, but could not get him to come 
to any reasonable settlement. I saw, 
moreover, that it was a sinking concern. 
Though a fine, large, well-printed jour- 
nal, having a dashing appearance, it is 
only a painted supine Even if he 
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had answered my expectations, I should 
still have considered the editing of such 
a paper a most disagreeable office, for, 
although it possessed a little liberality, 
it is in reality quite dependent upon the 

overnment. His manner of consider- 
ing my ideas would have amused me 
much, if I was not so heartily sick of 
his trifling and timidity. When I wrote, 
he always threw the proclamations into 
one scale, and the article ‘de quoi il 
s’agitait,’ into the other; and if all did 
not tally, the latter was sure to be ex- 
ploded. His maxim was to ‘ please the 
Castle ;’ and I, insignificant as my opi- 
nions were, wished to tell a little truth, 
which would not by any means be al- 
ways pleasing to the Castle. A few 
days since, after I had ceased going to 
M‘Donnell’s, he called to me, and with 
a very long face told me, that an article 
which I had inserted ‘had pulled the 
Castle about his ears,’ and that he had 
got by that day’s mail a severe ‘rap on 
the knuckles’ for it. This ‘ rap on the 
knuckles’ I afterward learned from him- 
self was nothing less than a peremptory 
order to withdraw the proclamations, 
and I felt really uneasy at having been 
the means of such a ruinous injury to 
his establishment; although if I had 
foreseen any such consequence, I should 
be very sorry through so vain a weakness 
as an eagerness to display elevated feel- 
ings, to do so against the interest of a 
poor man who could only hope to main- 
tain his place with them by doing as they 
wished. To make some amends, there- 
fore, I filled two columns of an after pub- 
lication with a truly editorial sketch of 
the life and character of our lord lieute- 
nant, the Marquis Wellesley, most cha- 
ritably blind to all his little foibles, and 
sharp-sighted as an eagle in displaying 
his good qualities. It was my first step 
into that commodious versatility of prin- 
ciple which is so very useful to news- 
paper writers, but it will be my last 
also. Indeed, I could hardly call it a 
compromise, for he is in reality a wor- 
thy character. I have since found with 
much gratification, that the displeasure 
of the Castle was owing to a very diffe- 
rent cause,” 


Gerald continued a few months more 
of this scribbling life, and at length 
one morning handed his elder brother, 
Dr. Griffin, a finished tragedy, called 
* Aguire,” founded on some Spanish 
story, and made known to him his 
resolve to try the field of literature in 
London. This play was afterwards 
destroyed by himself, but it appears 
to have taken his brother, who was a 
kind of guardian to him, quite by 
surprise. Mr. Banim also thought 
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highly of it. We cannot, however, 
help smiling at the simple declaration 
of the young aspirant, which was to 
“ revolutionize the dramatic taste of 
the time by writing for the stage.” 
His brother did not second his idea of 
a literary life, partly from a desire to 
see him adopt some more profitable 
avocation, and principally from re- 
membering that Gerald had been con- 
fided to his care by their absent pa- 
rents, and this was an unmeet way to 
part with his protegé. Gerald's other 
relations coincided in this view. One 
of his sisters tried to laugh him out of 
ambitious flights ; but all in vain ; nei- 
ther quizzing nor dissuasion could 
avail any thing ; and in the autumn of 
1823, before he had completed his 
twentieth year, we find him a denizen 
of the great metropolis. 

‘I was under no apprehensions 
from throwing him naked into the 
amphitheatre of life, for I knew he 
would act a good part, whether van- 
quished or victorious,” said good Dr. 
Primrose, speaking of his son George; 
and with some such fearlessness the 
young Irishman seems to have en- 
tered upon his arduous calling in the 
vast city. A few pounds in his pocket, 
a heart as light as his purse, un- 
bounded confidence in what he could 
do, swelling expectations, and his two 
or three tragedies as living evidences 
of his powers—these were his ready 
means for catching the world’s ear at 
once. No idea of repulse or defeat 
ever presented itself to him; victor 
he would be: and what a glorious 
thing to have his name handed from 
meuth to mouth! what so dear as 
such an immortality! what presents 
he would send to his beloved home- 
circle! what pride his old parents 
would feel, far away across the At- 
lantic, amidst the prairies of the Sus- 
quehana, on tidings of his success! 
Alas! how many like him, both before 
and since, have sought the same strug. 
gle with the self.same feelings, and 
have been beaten down, and baffled, 
and utterly crushed by it. Some 
wrecks come to shore, and are ac- 
counted for; but more go down in 
the solitude of the ocean waste, and 
never tidings come to men’s ears of 
their foundering. Those poor proud 
men !—you may seek for them at the 
ends of courts, tenanted by washer- 
women and slipshod artizans, up high 
garrets, and by fireless grates—cling- 
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ing with desperate fidelity to the 
cause that is starving their bodies, and 
blanching their cheeks, and breaking 
their hearts; and who, nevertheless, 
would not renounce their allegiance 
to intellect for all the inheritance of 
the soul-less money-changers in the 
grand streets around them. These 
are men, reader, we may well feel for, 
and there are scores of them in Lon- 
don. And the end, what is it? Some- 
times Fame, late, but enduring ; some- 
times the Thames; sometimes the 
mad-house ; mostly the lonely and un- 
beheld death, the pauper’s funeral, and 
the thin covering of earth in a city 
churchyard. 

Some of these cases come to light, 
and are wondered at. The rich man 
of the squares takes up the morning 
paper, and reads the “ Distressing 
Occurrence,” and lays down the sheet 
on his luxurious breakfast-table with- 
out an interruption in the gay air he 
was humming the while. The proud 
beauty reads it, too, and it affects her, 
and she pronounces it “very shock- 
ing!” Why, one of the jewels that 
sparkles on that taper finger would 
have been greater treasures than the 
dead man ever possessed—would have 
given him months upon months of 
subsistence—would have saved the life 
of perhaps a Chatterton ! 

It was such a life that young Griffin, 
hardly twenty, now entered on; and 
with its miseries and disappointments 
he soon became acquainted. His tra- 
gedy of “ Aguire,” was taken by one 
of the stage managers, for the pur- 
pose of its being read, and its merits 
examined into; but after three months’ 
patient waiting, he got it back 
rejected? No. But “ without com- 
ment, wrapped in an old paper, and 
unsealed ;”—unnecessary rudeness, one 
would say. At first he was unable to 
find out his friend Banim, who was at 
this time in London, and whose ser- 
vices would have been of great use to 
him ; but when his search was suc- 
eessful, he experienced a heart-warm 
welcome. Here is a pleasant letter, 
all about Banim’s kindness :— 

“ London, March 31, 1824. 

** Banim’s friendship I find every day 
growing more ardent, more cordial if 
ssible. I dined with him on Sunday 
ast. I told you, in my last, I had left 
him four acts of a play, for the purpose 
of leaving it to his option to present 
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that or Aguire. I anticipated the pre- 
ference of the new, and Seve with him 
succeeded to my wish. He says it is 
the best I have written yet, and will be, 
when finished, ‘a most effective play !’ 
but what gives me the greatest satis- 
faction respecting it is the conscious- 
ness that r have written an original 
lay. That passion of revenge you 
now was threadbare. Banim has made 
some suggestions, which I have adopt- 
ed. Iwill finish it immediately, place 
it in his hands, and abide the result in 
following other pursuits. He advises 
me to have it presented at Covent- 
Garden, for many reasons: imprimis, 
they are more liberal; next, Gisippus is 
a character for Young or ee 
the former I should rather to undertake 
it, as I have placed the effect of the 
piece more in pathos than in violent 
passion. He wishes to speak to Young, 
who is his intimate friend, before he 
presents it, in order to learn all the 
green-room secrets. Young will be in 
town this week, Banim made me an 
offer the other day, which will be of 
more immediate advantage than the 
tragedy, inasmuch as I need not abide 
the result. He desired me to write a 
iece for the English Opera-House. 
When I have finished it, he will intro- 
duce me to Mr. Arnold, of Golden- 
square, the proprietor, who is his 
friend, and get me immediate money for 
it, without awaiting its performance. 
This was exactly such an offer as I 
wanted, and you may be sure I will 
avail myself of it. It is doubly advan- 
tageous, as the English Opera-House 
continues open until next winter ; but I 
must see it first. You are aware that 
the performances are of a peculiar na- 
ture; and the fact is, a tailor might as 
well seek to fit a man without seeing 
him, as one might write for a particular 
theatre, without knowing its perfor- 
mers. I do not speak now of the legi- 
timate drama. If you have ever seen 
Miss Kelly, you may guess what are 
the performances of the theatre I speak 
of. In the mean time, I am pushing on 
my Spanish speculation. I have made 
a tolerable progress in the language. 
We spoke to Colburn, and had the re- 
commendation of Mr. Blacquiere, whom 
™~ may have heard of. He told us 
e had been speaking to Blacquiere two 
days before, on that subject, and men- 
tioned to him that it was a publication 
entirely out of his line. This was no 
rejection, for he saw no specimens. We 
intend to try the Row; and Colburn 
said he had no doubt but many book- 
sellers would undertake it. ou see 
our fomee get on slowly, but ever 
day I feel the ground more firm beneat 
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my foot. Banim offers me many intro- 
ductions. Heis acquainted with Thomas 
Moore—who was to see him the other 
day,—Campbell, and others of cele- 
brity. Ugo Foscolo, of course, you 
have heard of; he asked me if I should 
wish to be introduced to him; but I do 
not wish to know any one until I have 
done something to substantiate my pre- 
tensions to such acquaintance, and to 
preserve it, if I can do so. You must 
not judge of Shiel’s ability from ‘ Bel- 
lamira.’ Of those of his pieces which 
have succeeded, it is, I believe, the 
worst. The less, I think, that is said 
about my theatrical views at present, 
the better. If I should be damned after 
all this!’ But no! that will not be the 
case, I am sure, for I have a presenti- 
ment of success. What should I have 
done if I had not found Banim? I 
should have instantly despaired on 
vee .’s treatment of me. I should 
never be tired of talking about and 
thinking of Banim. Mark me! he is a 
man—the only one I have met since I 
have left Ireland, almost. 

** We walked over Hyde Park toge- 
ther on St. Patrick’s day, and renewed 
our home recollections by gathering 
shamrocks and placing them in our 
hats, even under the eye of John Bull. 
Ihad a great deal more to say, but am 
cut short. 

‘* My dear William, affectionately yours, 
“GERALD GRIFFIN.” 


Our young author worked hard, 
and lived—barely lived—by reporting 
trials for the newspapers, and contri- 
buting to the periodicals. In the lat- 
ter case he found, what we should 
hardly have expected, that his anony- 
mous writings received not only atten- 
tion, but immediate insertion and high 
praise, from the very editors who had 
declined his personal communications. 
But he nobly fought on, sometimes 
fleeced by dishonest publishers, some- 
times receiving the most generous as- 
sistance from persons who were un- 
acquainted with him. His pride, while 
it supported him under all these de- 
pressions, at the same time would not 
brook his making known, even to his 
friends at home, his privations; and 
to this feeling of over-sensitive deli- 
cacy we may ascribe the following 
painful anecdote :— 


** An incident took place soon after 
the circumstances I have just mention- 
ed,” says his biographer, “which not 
only showed how deeply the feeling of 
independence was fixed in his character, 
but proved that with all the knowledge 
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of human nature which his writings dis- 
play, he had on some points but a ver 

slight acquaintance with the world. 
The friend to whom I have above al- 
luded, and whose name, from motives 
that will be obvious, I am obliged to 
suppress, was one who had known him 
intimately from his childhood, and at 
whose house he had always, on that 
account, made himself perfectly at 
home. It was his custom sometimes to 
call there in the afternoon, and remain 
to dinner, and these visits were latterly 
so regular, that when a day passed by 
without his making his appearance it 
was a very unusual circumstance. This 
gentleman, becoming unfortunate in his 
affairs, was arrested for debt, but con- 
trived to get himself placed with his 
family, within the rules of the King’s 
Bench. Here he expected Gerald would 
renew his customary visits; but three 
or four days passed away and there was 
no trace of him. At length, remem- 
bering his circumstances, and the na- 
ture of the conversation they held the 
last time he saw him, and filled with 
good-natured alarm at the probable 
consequence of leaving him to himself, 
this kind friend, disregarding the dan- 
ger to which he maaan himself by such 
an act, ventured one night to break 
through the ‘rules,’ and make for Ge- 
rald’s quarters. He found him in a 
wretched room, at the top of the house 
in which he lived. It was past mid- 
night, and he was still at his desk, 
writing on with his accustomed energy. 
On a little inquiry he found, that he had 
left himself without a single shilling, 
and he was shocked at the discovery, 
that he had spent nearly three days 
without tasting food. 

***Good God!’ said he, ‘why did you 
not come to me ?’ 

«Qh! said Gerald quietly, ‘ you 
would not have me throw myself upon 
a map who was himself in prison?’ 
‘Then why did you not write to Wil- 
liam ? +‘ Why,’ said he, ‘I have been a 
trouble to William so often, and he has 
always been so kind and so generous to 
me, that I could not bring myself to be 
always a burden to him.’ His friend 
immediately insisted on his aecompany- 
ing him to his house, where he had him 
paid the attention which his condition 
required. This midnight visit was a 
fortunate one, and showed him the ex- 
istence of feelings, the strength of 
which he had little expected; giving, 
at the same time, ample proof that 
Gerald’s disposition was one which re- 
quired much watching.” 


Asa parliamentary reporter, he now 
began to breathe more freely, and feel 
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an honest pride in the conviction that 
his own exertions would be, after all, 
successful. The Literary Gazette, and 
other distinguished periodicals, were 
glad to retain a young writer of such 
promise, and all looked well. 


**T feel that, situated as I am now,” 
he wrote to his brother, in the beginning 
of 1826, “‘if no new misfortune occurs, 
it is not possible for any person to have 
a fairer course before him; and, not- 
withstanding my many disappoint- 
ments in the first instance, I assure you 
Ihave enough of my eager confidence re- 
maining, to enter upon the first trial 
with glorious spirits.” 


Yet a great deal of what he calls 
the “dry drudgery” of his work con- 
tinued, such as arranging indexes, 
cutting down dictionaries, and making 
translations. 


“You have no idea,” he wrote, 


“what a heart-breaking life that of a 
young scribbler, beating about, and en- 
deavouring to make his way in London, 
is : going into a bookseller’s shop, as I 
have often done, and being obliged to 
_ up my own manuscript to induce 


im to look at it at all; for there is so 
much competition, that a person without 
a name will not even get a trial ;—while 
he puts on his spectacles, and answers 
all your self-commendations with a 
*hum—um.’ A set of hardened villains ! 
And yet at no time whatever could I 
have been prevailed upon to quit London 
altogether. That horrid word—failure ! 
No! death first! There is a great tra- 
gic actress here, who offered to present 
my play, and do all in her power to have 
it acted; but I have been sickened of 
such matters for a little while.” 


This tragedy was Gisippus, which 
was all written “ in coffee-houses, and 
on little slips of paper.” His own first 
thoughts on this now celebrated play 
are interesting. 


** Here I give you what I believe you 
have never had anything of, a specimen 
of my tragedy-writing—the drama I have 
written since [came to London. You'd 
laugh if you saw how it was got through. 
I wrote it all in coffee-houses, and on 
little slips of paper, from which I after- 
wards copied it out. The story is that 
Greek one of the friend who gave up his 
love, who loved him not, to the friend 
who loved her, and whom she loved; 
and who afterwards got fame and 
wealth, and forgot his benefactor. I 
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have been compelled to introduce many 
additional circumstances, which I cannot 
detail ; but you must suppose that Gi- 
sippus, the generous friend, after num- 
berless hardships, arrives in Rome, 
where he first hears of the wealth and 
new-sprung pride and peepee of his 
college chum, Fulvius, to whom he gave 
up his early love and happiness. ‘T'wo 
words on the characters of the friends. 
Gisippus I have made a fellow of exqui- 
site susceptibility, almost touching on 
weakness ; a hero in soul, but plagued 
with an excessive nervousness of feeling, 
which induces him to almost anticipate 
unkindness, and, of course, drives him 
frantic, when he finds it great and real, 
at least apparently so. Fulvius is a 
sincere fellow, but an enthusiast for re- 
nown, and made insolent by success. 
This is the fourth act, when Gisippus 
has not appeared for many scenes— 
when he was the gay, manly student of 
the Lyceum—and is supposed entirely 
forgotten, or not thought of, by Fulvius. 
He then comes upon the stage, after 
being persecuted for giving up Sophro- 
nia by her relatives, and appears a to- 
tally altered being, as you may perceive. 
The preceding scene has been one of 
splendour, and clash, and honour to 
Fulvius, who has just been made a 
pretor. Is it not oe I showed 

‘ ° ° ?” [Here is inserted 
the fourth act of Gisippus. ] 

‘**Fulvius succeeds in pacifying Gisip- 
pus, and the scene runs on to much 
greater length, but I have given you 
enough in all conscience. Give me all 
your separate criticisms upon this broken 
act, by no means the best in the book ; 
but the situation is original. It is, 
Banim says, one of the best acting 
scenes. I have had the bad taste to 
suffer three lines of poetry to creep into 
it, but I let them stand.” 


Here is a melancholy allusion to 
poor Keats and his hapless love, in a 
letter written in June, 1825 :— 


I think it possible I may, some of 
these days, become acquainted with the 
young sister of poor Keats the poet, as 
she is coming to spend some time witha 
friend of mine. If I do, I will send you 
an account of her. My Spanish friend, 
Valentine Llanos, was intimate with 
him, and spoke with him three days be- 
fore he died. I am greatly interested 
about that family. Keats, you must 
know, was in love, and the lady whom he 
was to have married, had he survived 
Gifford’s review, attended him to the 
last. She is a beautiful young creature, 
but now wasted away to a skeleton, and 
will follow him shortly, I believe, She 
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and his sister say they have oft found 
him, on suddenly entering the room, 
with that review in his head, reading as 
if he would devour it—completely ab- 
sorbed, absent, and drinking it like 
mortal poison. The instant he observed 
any body near him, however, he would 
throw it by, and begin to talk of some 
indifferent matter.” 


In a subsequent letter, he adds to 
this :— 


‘Dining the other day at my friend 
Llano’s, I met that Miss B—— of whom 
I spoke to you some time since, sadly 
changed and worn, I thought, but still 
most animated—lively, and even witty in 
conversation. She quite dazzled me, in 
spite of her pale looks.” 


We regret our inability to trace 
this young creature’s history farther ; 
but no doubt she is long since in her 
rest, and beyond the grave has re- 
joined him she loved so truly, so ten- 
derly. 

During the well-earned intervals of 
his labours, he encountered some 
scenes, such as one meets with in Lon- 
don, and no where else. We shall 
choose out one or two:— 


‘*He used occasionally, in some of his 
evening rambles, to turn into a coffee- 
house, somewhere, I think, in Holborn, 
where some singular characters, unac- 
quainted with each other except through 
the evening meetings, were accustomed 
to aseemabie and carry on a kind of 
Noctes, which were generally very en- 
tertaining, sometimes surpassingly so. 
A few of these were quick-witted spi- 
rits, that by the sprightliness of their 
sallies kept life in the whole company. 
They were blest with that easy self- 
possession, and that flippancy of thought 
and expression, which. though not al- 
ways associated with much talent, are 
nevertheless of extreme value in conver- 
sation, and, in a debating society, often 
enable their possessor to take the lead 
of, and outshine, persons of greater 
ability and more solid acquirements. 
Gerald, though he had never cultivated 
these qualities in himself, enjoyed their 
exercise very much in others, and ge- 
nerally sat by, a silent spectator, 
amusing himself with the observations 
on character which it afforded. The 
entertainments of the evening were al- 
ways extempore, so that no one had an 
opportunity of preparing himself be- 
forehand. Sometimes they consisted of 
discussions arising accidentally out of a 
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conversation going on at the time; at 
othtrs, -of some regular question in po- 
litics or literature, set up for debate on 
the instant; and occasionally of read- 
ings, or criticisms, or both, on the 
works of the most celebrated authors of 
the day. On one occasion the question 
argued was, ‘* Which of the modern 
poets gave the most beautiful descrip- 
tion of the passion of love?’ The fa- 
vourites seemed to be Moore and Byron, 
but it was difficult to decide between 
them. Lalla Rookh, The Loves of the 
Angels, The Corsair, Lara, The Bride 
of Abydos, The Siege of Corinth, &c. 
had each its zealous advocate. When 
the debate had made some way, a 
smart-looking dapper little man, with a 
pack on his back, came in, took a rather 
rominent position, unstrapped his pack, 
aid it on the table, and listened. The 
discussion became loud, animated, and 
earnest, the speakers being as numerous 
as the poems they patronized, and each 
endeavouring to support, with such rea- 
son as he thought most convineiig, the 
opinion with which he had started. At” 
last, after a prolonged debate, the new- 
comer arose. It was not easy to obtain 
a hearing, from the eagerness of those 
who were already engaged in the dis- 
pute, but he began with such appearance 
of good sense and fluency, and made 
some observations so much to the pur- 
pose, that he instantly attracted the at- 
tention of all, and convinced those who 
were most interested in the result of 
the discussion, that whatever his profes- 
sion might be, he was fully entitled to 
take a part in it. He expressed much 
surprise that no allusion had been made 
from the commencement, to what he 
considered as one of the most beautiful 
descriptions of love that was to be 
found in the whole range of modern li- 
terature, that of Don Juan and Haidee, 
in the poem of Don Juan, which, he said, 
ought to take precedence of all others. 
He seemed fully acquainted with the 
merits and demerits of each of the poems 
spoken of—descanted with tga: judg- 
ment on their beauties and imperfec- 
tions—enforced his own position by 
quotations from the most remarkable 
passages of the poems he most prized; 
and, as he advanced, fell into a strain of 
eloquence regarding it, which excited 
the admiration of his hearers, and drew 
down raptures ofapplause. All present 
became satisfied that his enthusiasm on 
the subject was deep and true, and that 
however humble his condition might be, 
it had not deprived him of those intel- 
lectual pleasures which a highly-culti- 
vated taste affords. Their surprise, 
however, was extreme, when he con- 
cluded a very animated discourse some- 
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what to the following effect :—‘I trust 
that all who have been listening to me 
are now convinced that the poem I have 
been speaking of is far beyond all others 
in the beauty, originality, and force 
with which the passion ob love is deli- 
neated. If, however, there are any 
persons present who ‘have doubts upon 
the subject, I am happy to have it in my 
power to remove them completely, for 
I have got the whole poem here, published 
in beautiful ¢ e and paper, at a penny a 
canto ! ! oe he instantly pulled open 
his wallet, and with the rapidity of 
lightning distributed a dozen of them. 
It may be easily conceived how much 
those who had previously felt much in- 
terested in the discussion, were taken 
aback by such a proceeding. A move 
so unexpected caused considerable laugh- 
ter, and rendered it quite impossible 
to enter seriously upon the subject 
again.” 


This is well told, and the catas- 
trophe strikingly developed. We won- 
der whether the poetic pedlar were 
the true hero of the Excursion—who 
had wandered up from the wilds of 
Westmoreland to try his hand, per- 
chance, in the streets of London—he 
of whom Wordsworth spake :— ‘ 


“An irksome drudgery seems it to 
plod on, 

Through wet and dirty ways, or pelt- 
ing storm, 

A vagrant merchant, under a heavy 
load, 

Bent as he moves, and needing frequent 
rest ; 

Yet do such travellers find their own 
delight ; 

And their hard service, deemed debasing 
now, 

Gained merited 
times ; 

When squire, and priest, and they who 
round him dwelt 

In rustic sequestration—all dependent 

Upon the pedlar’s toil—supplied their 
wants, 

Or pleased their fancies with the wares 
he brought. 

Not _— was the youth that still no 
ew 

Of his adventurous countrymen were 


respect in simpler 


By perseverance in this track of life, 


To competence and ease; for him it 
bore 

Attractions manifold ; 
chose.” 


and this he 


_ But no! the trader was too keen for 
he, and was, no doubt, a Brummagem 
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bagman, come up from that universe 
of smoke, steam, sweltering furnaces, 
and cheap hardware ; and now packing 
about the metropolis of the world with 
his sixpenny books and magic razor- 
strops. There isa touch of mystery, 
and, withal, of the strangeness of 
truth, about the following, so as to 
make it worth extracting :— 


“IT remember,” Gerald’s biographer 
writes, “his mentioning a circumstance 
which amused him considerably. Hyde 
Park was a favourite resort of his, and 
during his rambles there in the evening, 
he used frequently to meet a person 
who, like himself, was companionless. 
He was a young man with dark hair 
and eyes, wie might be thirty years of 
age, or upwards, with features rather 
pale, very grave in their expression, and 
strongly tinctured with melancholy. He 
met him three or four times accidentally, 
and he was still alone. The sadness of 
his air caught Gerald’s attention. Who 
could he be? Some dyspeptic, perhaps 
some hypochondriac, or some moping, 
hopeless, moon-struck lover. But what 
diverted him most was, he very soon 
perceived that this gloomy solitary had, 
either from their frequent meetings, or 
some cause, taken a most uncommon 
aversion to him. This amused him so 
much, that he was tempted to throw 
himself in his way oftener than mere ac- 
cident would account for ; and the an- 
noyance of the gentleman became at last 
so great, that its expression was scarcely 
at all disguised. On perceiving this, 
Gerald thought any perseverance in such 
a course would be only a cruel persecu- 
tion, and he determined to put an end 
to his distress by avoiding him alto- 
gether in future, when the young man 
suddenly disappeared, and was seen no 
more. Gerald ceased to think of the 
circumstance; but one night, about a 
fortnight or three weeks afterwards, 
being at the House of Lords, and hear- 
ing some nobleman’s carriage called for— 
he could not distinctly hear the name—he 
planted himself close to the door of it, to 
get agood view. After waiting a little, 
to his utter amazement, who should he 
see approach but his sad friend of the 
park, who came within a few feet of him, 
without being at all conscious of his 
presence. On perceiving him he started, 
gave him a look of horror and astonish- 
ment, and darted into the carriage with 
the saphiity of lightning, as if ‘he had 
just escaped from the clutches of some 
wild animal. Gerald heard him mutter 
something like ‘Good God!’ as he 
passed him in this rapid transit,” 


Although Mr. Griffin was at this 
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time fortunate enough to have a drama 
of his accepted at the English Opera 
House, for which he was liberally 
paid, even before it was produced, he 
wisely turned to prose literature as a 
field easier to move in, and likely to be 
attended with more extended success, 
With Banim as a rival, he prepared to 
describe Irish manners and characte- 
ristics; and * Hollandtide,” when it 
appeared, showed he had not miscal- 
culated his strength. It led him at 
once up to fame. The wear and tear 
of a literary life, which were increased 
by severe Iheters palpittdions, made it 
desirable for him to revisit his rela- 
tives in Ireland ; and in the beginning 
of 1827 he seized the opportunity of 
his success to get away for a little 
while. The declining health of one 
of his sisters, a sweet amiable girl, 
made him quicken his journey home- 
wards, and he arrived in Limerick 
in the month of February of this 
year. 


‘“‘ Dear Gerald,” the dying girl wrote 
to him, “a visit from you was a thing 
that had sometimes occurred in my day- 
dreams, and I now dwell on it with the 
more pleasure, from the idea, that you 
must be pretty certain of it, or you 
would not run the risk of ego 
me. You will find me, I think, muc 
changed, when you come. Will you tell 
me, why is Spring always represented so 
beautiful, and smiling, and all that? 
If you should ever paint her, pray give 
her an ugly, a very ugly face; or, if she 
must smile, let it be with a countenance 
of puss, when she plays with her vic- 
tim, before giving it the coup de grace ; 
and if they ask you the cause of all 
this malice, say, that ‘she shows no 
mercy to invalids.’” 


The brother and sister never met. 
The very evening before he reached 
his home, her spirit fled; and ere he 
arrived at the house, a messenger 
encountered him with the woful news, 
that his journey was in vain. His 
biographer painfully describes the 
effect—how simple, yet full of mean- 
ing, are these words :— 


‘* The shock to Gerald was dreadful. 
He reeled, staggered, and would, I be- 
lieve, have fallen, but for those who 
were standing 
violently agitat 


by. His features were 
ed, and showed signs 
of a most painful agony, the expression 
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of which he made powerful efforts to 
control, He turned very pale, and 
drew his breath deeply four or five 
times, but spoke not a word. After 
some time he became calm enough to 
make some inquiry into the circum- 
stances, and we proceeded on our me- 
lancholy journey. The evening which 
he spent was, as may be judged, ver 

different from any he had anticipated. 
He had not seen his sister now for some 
years. He had always been sincerely 
and deeply attached to her; and one of 
the brightest pleasures he had looked 
forward to on his return,was the renewal 
of that cheerful intercourse, which he 
had often during his absence remem- 
bered as a blessing which could not be 
too highly prized. Had he even com- 
pleted his journey the previous evening, 
as his brother had done, he might have 
enjoyed that blessing once again, but 
now all was at an end, and she who 
would have welcomed him to his old 
fire-side with more than a sister’s fond- 
ness, was insensible to his presence, 
and lay before him, pale, mute, and mo- 
tionless.” 

We do not want to heighten the 
effect of this scene ; but all who have 
ever sorrowed in a similar way, must 
intuitively know how it struck home 
to the poor wanderer’s heart—such a 
termination to his yo of lonely strug- 
gle—such a return from his long and 
wearisome absence! But these griefs 
are sacred. 

Many months after, this bereave- 
ment dictated the following lines :— 


‘**Oh! not for ever lost, though on our 
ear 
Those uncomplaining accents fall no 
more, 
And earth has won, and never can 
restore 
That form that well-worn grief made 
doubly dear. 
Oh! not for ever lost, though hope may 
rear 
No more sweet visions in the future 
now, 
And even the memory of that pallid 
brow 
Grows unfamiliar with each passing 


ear. 
Though lowly be thy place on earth, 
and few 
The tongues that name thee on thy 
native plains, 
Where sorrow first thy gentle pre- 
sence cross’d, 
And dreary tints o’er all the future 
threw, 
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While life’s young zeal yet triumphed 
in thy veins, 

Oh! early fall’n thou art—but not 
for ever lost. 


‘Tf in that land where hope can cheat 
no more, 
Lavish in promise—laggard in ful- 
filling ; 
Where fearless love on every bosom 
stealing 
And boundless knowledge brighten all 
the shore ; 
If in that land, when life’s old toils are 
done, 
And my heart lies as motionless as 
thine, 
I still might hope to press that hand 
in mine, 
My unoffending—my offended one! 
I would not mourn the health that flies 
my cheek, 
I would not mourn my disappointed 
years, 
My vain heart mock’d, and worldly 
Hepes o’erthrown, 
But long to meet thee in that land of 
rest, 
Nor deem it joy to breathe in careless 
ears 
A tale of blighted hopes as mourn- 
ful as thine own.” 


A passing coolness which now oc- 
eurred between Gerald Griffin and 
his true friend Banim, might appear, 
at first sight, to convict the former of 
ingratitude, for he was wholly respon- 
sible for it, were it not that it is ac- 
counted for by the peculiarity of his 
disposition. Gerald had an absolute 
horror of patronage, or any thing ap- 
proaching to it; and he carried his 
dislike so far, as almost to run away 
from kindness when offered to him. 
Banim was too kind to him, therefore 
he considered it incumbent on him not 
to be so friendly towards Banim 
henceforth; but a little explanation 
set all things right, and they became 
firmer and faster friends than ever. 
This feeling of our friend Gerald's 
arose from that mental darkness, 
which we have found to prevail ex- 
tensively in the world, and which has 
sometimes vexed us, heart and soul, 
in the case even of our own intimates. 
People will think, that he who receives 
a kindness is invariably the person 
obliged, and in this way they make the 
one who confers it, to an equal extent 
a sort of creditor over him. Now, if 
there must be this profit and loss 


reckoning in the transaction, which, 
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we are sure, there ought not to be, we 
hold to it, that the account lies, in 
many instances, the other way. Our 
philosophy may be wrong, but until it 
is proven to be so, we shall maintain 
it. Shadows, as we are, in these 
pages, and without substance as we 
ever have been from our cradlehood, 
we shall yet say for our own insignifi- 
cant selves, that the permission to do 
a friendly act, is the greatest obliga- 
tion one we love can lay us under ; and 
that, on the other hand, in our solici- 
tation or acceptance of a kindness, we 
feel we are generally conferring the 
favour, not receiving it; for they are 
few from whom we would seek such 
things. Hic locus est—this is our 
position; and let Harry Lorrequer, 
that skilful man in these things, be the 
umpire ! 

The success of the volume of tales, 
called  Hollandtide,” induced our 
young author to make a second similar 
venture, and he returned to London 
in August, 1827, to make arrange- 
ments for the publication of “ Tales 
of the Munster .Festivals."” These 
appeared at the close of the year, and 
were even more successful than “ Hol- 
landtide.” The critics now began to 
load him with praise, and the pub- 
lishers to vie, one with another, for his 
favours. The “ Collegians” was pub- 
lished in the winter of the year fol- 
lowing, and crowned his fame. This 
highly-wrought and most thrilling tale 
was thrown off with little effort ; the 
work of each day being wanted for 
“copy” on the next, and printer and 
author keeping up a sort of good- 
humoured emulation, as to which 
should outstrip the other in the race. 
Were nothing else considered, we 
should consider such a book, written 
under these circumstances, to be a 
wonderful one indeed. 

From this time forth we may date 
Mr. Griffin’s growing distaste for 
literature. When fame was a thing 
to be desired, and looked and laboured 
for, he was willing to undergo all 
pains to secure it; now, when in his 
grasp, its hollowness was too apparent, 
and he learned to despise it. With 
the determination to abandon all lite- 
rary pursuits, he entered himself a 
law student at the London University, 
in the winter season of 1828, and at- 


tended the lectures for some time with 
diligence, but soon lost all heart for 
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them also. We find him, in 1833, 
one of a deputation from his native 
city to the poet Moore, with the object 
of soliciting the bard’s offering himself 
for the representation of Limerick. 
Our pickings and stealings from the 
memoir have been pretty frequent 
already, and our last shall be the lively 
account of his visit to Sloperton. He 
is come as far as Devizes, and has got 
the waiter up for information :— 


* Well, we asked the waiter: out 
came the important question, ‘ How far 
is Sloperton Cottage from Devizes ?’ 
* Sloperton, sir? That’s Mr. Moore’s 

lace, sir; he’s a poet, sir. We do all 
fr. Moore’s work!’ What ought I to 
have done, L ? To have flung | 
arms about his neck for knowing so much 
about Moore, or to have knocked him 
down for knowing so little? Well, we 
learned all we wanted to know; and 
after making our arrangements for the 
following day, went to bed, and slept 
soundly. And in the morning it was 
that we hired the grand cabriolet, and 
set off to Sloperton ; drizzling rain, but 
a delightful country; such a gentle 
shower as that through which he looked 
at Innisfallen, his farewell look. And 
we drove away until we came to a cot- 
tage, a — of gentility, with two 
gateways, and pretty grounds about it, 
and we alighted, and knocked at the 
hall-door; and there was dead silence, 
and we whispered one another; and my 
nerves thrilled as the winds rustled in 
the creeping shrubs that graced the 
retreat of —— Moore. Oh, L——! 
there’s no use in talking, but I must be 
fine. I wonder I ever stood it at all, 
and I an Irishman too, and singing his 
songs since I was the height of my knee, 
‘ The Veiled Prophet,’ ‘ Azim ;’ ‘ She is 
far from the Land;’ ‘Those Evening 
Bells.’ But the door opened, and a 
young woman appeared. ‘Is Mr. Moore 
at home?’ ‘I'll see, sir; what name 
shall I say, sir?’ Well, not to be too 
particular, we were shown up stairs, 
where we found the nightingale in his 
cage; in honester language, and more 
to the purpose, we found our hero in 
his study, a table before him, covered 
with books and papers ; a drawer, half- 
open, and stuffed with letters; a piano, 
also open, at a little distance; and the 
thief himself, a little man, but full of 
spirit, with eyes, hands, feet, and frame 
for ever in motion, looking as if it would 
be a feat for him to sit for three minutes 
quiet in his chair. I am no great ob- 
server of proportions; but he seemed 
to me to be a neat-made little fellow, 


tidily buttoned up, young as fifteen in 


heart, though with hair that reminded 
me of -the ‘Alps in the sunset ;’ not 
handsome, perhaps, but something in 
the whole cut of him that pleased me; 
finished as an actor, but without an 
actor’s affectation; easy as a gentleman, 
but without some gentlemen’s formality ; 
in a word, as people say when they find 
their brains begin to run aground, at the 
fag-end of a magnificent period, we 
found him an hospitable, warm-hearted, 
Irishman—as pleasant as could be him- 
self, and disposed to make others so. 
And is this enough? And need I tell 
you that the day was spent delightfully, 
chiefly in listening to his innumerable 
jests, and admirable stories, and beau- 
tiful similes—beautiful and original as 
those he throws into his songs and anec- 
dotes, that would make the Danes laugh? 
And how we did all we could, I believe, 
to get him to stand for Limerick; and 
how we called again the day after, and 
walked with him about his little garden ; 
and how he told us he always wrote 
walking; and how we came in again and 
took luncheon; and how I was near 
forgetting it was Friday, (which, you 
know, I am rather apt to do in pleasant 
company); and how he walked with us 
through the fields, and wished us a 
* good-bye,’ and left us to do as well as 
we could without him.” 


We have next a tour in the High- 
lands of Scotland, chronicled in the 
same light and cheerful style; on his 
return from which, Mr. Griffin an- 
nounced to his family what had been 
long silently working in his own breast, 
his resolution to embrace monastic 
vows. On this event of his life we do 
not want to enlarge; it will, of course, 
be viewed in different lights by differ- 
ent individuals. He seems to have 
been moved to it by various considera- 
tions; his sister’s death had cast a 
gloom over his soul, which never, even 
in his lightest moods, wholly passed 
off—and he deemed that, in utter se- 
clusion from the world, that peace 
would be found which he had hitherto 
sought in vain in busier struggles. 
The example of a female relative who 
became a Sister of Charity, no doubt 
weighed with him also. As a prepa- 
ratory step, he destroyed a trunk full 
of unpublished manuscripts, divided 
his few goods amongst his brothers, 
and on the 8th of September, 1838, 
was admitted into a Dublin monastery 
under the name of Brother Joseph. 
He removed to Cork in the summer of 


the following year, where, in another 
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twelve months, his recluse life was 


terminated by an attack of typhus 
fever. He died on the evening of 
Friday, the 12th of June, 1840, and 
was buried in the cemetery of the 
North Monastery. A plain head-stone 
marks the place of his sleeping. 

We have thus run over these pleas- 
ing memoirs, which are written with 
much feeling, and display in their 
arrangement considerable taste and 
judgment. After all, a brother is, 
perhaps, the very best biographer a 
man can have. A son is too far removed 
from one, as well in years as in posi- 
tion, rightly to form his judgment, at 
least contemporaneously; while a stran- 

er has to depend for his knowledge 
almost wholly on hearsay, and we know 
how easily facts are distorted from the 
omission of a single feature, material, 
though minute. But our own familiar 
friend, a brother, he is the one to 
understand us rightly, and reflect our 
image clearly and entire. We con- 
gratulate Dr. Griffin on the accom- 

lishment of his love labour, which 
fas given us so much pleasure as to 
make us hope it is not our last time of 
meeting him. We would, however, 

int out to him the exceedingly care- 
Ce way in which the press has been 
corrected, which his residence in Lime- 
rick cannot excuse—since, attached to 
every London printing establishment, 
there are always efficient readers. The 
book teems with errata, and the punc- 
tuation is frequently very incorrect. 
We remember an “ office” anecdote, 
where picked up we cannot say, which 
is, perhaps, apropos:— Harry,” said 
one compositor to another, “here is 
a big bit of copy, and not a comma 
from head to tail in it!” Never 
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mind,” was the cool rejoinder, “throw 
in a few here and there.” We shrewdly 
suspect the good Leech writes without 
punctuating, and the compositors hav- 
ing done it for him, have ‘ thrown in” 
a few points here and there, that might 
be better “thrown out” again. The 
misprints are far too numerous for a 
small volume of under five hundred 
pages. 

A word of farewell about Gerald 
Griffin. His character was a blending, 
not uncommon, we believe, of strength 
and weakness—energy and sensibility— 
humility and pride—gloom and light- 
heartedness. Some one says, it is the 
brightest sunshine which creates the 
deepest shadow ; and it seems to have 
been so with him. But let us speak 
reverentially of the departed. He 
died young—yet what of that? So 
do the great proportion of all our 
men of genius—so did the brightest 
spirits it has been our fortune to know 
during our wierd world-journey. 
They had too little clay. He died 
early ; and though his works rather 
show us what he could do, than satisfy 
us with what he actually effected— 
rather lead us towards expectation 
than contentment—yet, we feel he has 
given us sufficient for remembrance. 
The author of the Collegians must 
live—and as an able delineator of our 
national feelings—as an expounder of 
that subtlest of problems, the Irish 
heart—he cannot be forgotten; but 
with Carleton, and Banim, and Miss 
Edgeworth, and one or two more, he 
will take his place in our Irish firma- 
ment, and form a portion of that 
galaxy to which we are wont to look 
with wonder and pride. 
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Woliness to the Lorv. 


RUNGE. 


There blooms a beautiful Flower ; it blooms in a far-off land ; 
Its life has a mystic meaning, for few to understand. 

Its leaves illumine the valley, its odour scents the wood ; 

And if evil men come near it they grow for the moment good. 


When the winds are tranced in slumber the rays of this luminous Flower 
Shed glory more than earthly o’er lake and hill and bower ; 


The hut, the hall, the palace, yea, Earth’s forgakenest sod, 
Shine out in the wondrous lustre that fills the Heaven of Gop. 


Three kings came once to a hostel, wherein lay the Flower so rare: 
A star shone over its roof, and they knelt adoring there. 

Whenever thou seest a damsel whose young eyes dazzle and win, 
O, pray that her heart may cherish this Flower of Flowers within! 


Che Brive of the Dead. 


WILHELM MUELLER. 


Mother dear, thy happy heart is weetless of my dolour. 
Why a wedding-robe for me, and why its purple colour ? 
This proud purple shall show paler in the daydawn early, 
All night long my tears thereon shall fall so fast and pearly ! 


But if Morning's golden sun arise and find me sleeping, 
If the robe remain unblanched, for all my weary weeping, 
Carl shall come to aid me from his bed below the billow, 
And his locks shall steep afresh my purple and my pillow. 


For he lies where gentle waters watch as friends above him ; 

And when these shall whisper him that she who vowed to love him 
Trembles lest the jealous heart that in his youth he gave her 

Now forsake her bosom, he will rise and come to save her. 


Mother dear, I go to church—but thence into a far land. 
Give my bridegroom only this funereal cypress garland. 

All that he shall find will be a maiden’s corpse to-morrow 
Stretched before the altar where the widows kneel in sorrow. 


Pope. 
SCHILLER. 


The Future is Man’s immemorial hymn: 
In vain runs the Present a-wasting ; 
To a golden goal in the distance dim 
In life, in death, he is hasting. 
The world grows old, and young, and old, 
But the ancient story still bears to be told. 
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Hope smiles on the Boy from the hour of his birth ; 
To the Youth it gives bliss without limit ; 

It gleams for Old Age as a star on earth, 
And the darkness of Death cannot dim it. 

Its rays will gild even fathomless gloom, 

When the Pilgrim of Life lies down in the tomb. 


Never deem it a Shibboleth phrase of the crowd, 
Never call it the dream of a rhymer ; 
The instinct of Nature proclaims it aloud— 
WE ARE DESTINED FOR SOMETHING SUBLIMER. 
This truth, which the Witness within reveals, 
The purest worshipper deepliest feels. 


Nature more than Heience. 
RUECKERT. 


I have a thousand thousand lays, 
Compact of myriad myriad words, 
And so can sing a million ways, 
Can play at pleasure on the chords 
Of tuned harp or heart ; 
Yet is there one sweet song 
For which in vain I pine and long ; 
I cannot reach that song, with all my minstrel-art. 


A shepherd sits within a dell, 
O’er-canopied from rain and heat ; 
A shallow but pellucid well 
Doth ever bubble at his feet. 
His pipe is but a leaf, 
Yet there, above that stream, 
He plays and plays, as in a dream, 
One air that steals away the senses like a thief. 


A simple air it seems in truth, 
And who begins will end it soon ; 
Yet, when that hidden shepherd-youth 
So pours it in the ear of Noon, 
Tears flow from those anear. 
All songs of yours and mine 
Condensed in one were less divine 
Than that sweet air to sing, that sweet, sweet air to hear! 


’Twas yesternoon he played it last ; 

The hummings of a hundred bees 
Were in mine ears, yet, as I passed, 

1 heard him through the myrtle trees. 
Stretched all along he lay, 

’Mid foliage half decayed. 

His lambs were feeding while he played, 
And sleepily wore on the stilly Summer day. 
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SForwary!- 
(1813.) 
UHLAND. 


Forward! Onward !—far and forth ! 
An earthquake shout upwakes the North. 
Forward ! 


Prussia hears that shout so proud, 
She hears, and echoes it aloud, 
Forward ! 


Ancient Austria! Nurse of Mind! 
Sublime land, lag not thou behind! 
Forward ! 


Warriors of the Saxon’s land, 
Arouse! arise !—press hand in hand 
Forward! 


Swabia, Brunswick, Pomeraine !— 
Wild Yagers from the Meuse and Maine! 
Forward! 


Holland !—thou hast heard the word, 
Up! Thou too hast a soul and sword! 
Forward ! 


Switzerland,—thou Ever-free! 
Lorraine, Alsatia, Burgundy ! 
Forward ! 


Albion! Spain! A common cause 
Is yours—your liberties and laws ! 
Forward ! 


Onward! -Forward !—each and all! 
Hark, hark to Freedom’s thundercall ! 
Forward! 


Forward! Onward !—far and forth! 
And prove what gallant hearts are worth ! 
Forward! 


Wihere are they? 
SWABIAN POPULAR SONG, 


Where are they, the Belovéd, 

The Gladsome, all? 
Where are they, the Belovéd, 

The Gladsome, all ? 

They left the festal hearth and hall. 
They pine afar from us in alien climes. 


Vou. XXIII,—No, 134. 
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Oh, who shall bring them back to us once more ? 
Who shall restore 

Life’s fairy floral times ? 
Restore 

Life’s fairy floral times ? 


Where are they, the Beloved, 
The Gallant, all ? 

Where are they, the Beloved, 
The Gallant, all ? 
At Freedom’s thrilling clarion-call 

They went forth in the pride of Youthhood’s powers. 
Oh, who shall give them back to us once more ? 
Who shall restore 

Long-buried hearts and hours ? 
Restore 

Long-buried hearts and hours ? 


Where are they, the Beloved, 
The Gifted, all ? 
Where are they, the Belovéd, 
The Gifted, all ? 
They would not yield their souls the thrall 
Of gold, or sell the glory of their lays. 
Oh, who shall give them back to us once more ? 
Who shall restore 
The bright young songful days ? 
Restore 
The bright young songful days ? 


Gop only can restore us 
The lost ones all. 

But Gup He will restore us 
The lost ones all! 
What, though the Future’s shadows fall 

Dark o’er their fate, seen darker through our tears, 
Our Gop will give them back to us once more— 
HE can restore 

The vanished golden years! 
Restore 

The vanished golden years ! 


Che Minstrel’s Motherland. 
1813.) 


KOERNER. 


Where lies the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
Where Love is faith and Friendship duty, 
Where Valour wins its meed from Beauty, 
Where Man makes Truth, not Gold; his booty, 
And Freedom bids the soul expand— 
There lay my Motherland ! 
Where Man makes Truth, not Gold, his booty, 
There was my Motherland! 
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How fares the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
The land of oaks and sunlit waters 
Is dark with woe, is red with slaughters ; 
Her bravest sons, her fairest daughters, 
Are dead,—or live, proscribed and banned— 
So fares my Motherland ! 
The land of oaks and sunlit waters, 
My cherished Motherland ! 






Why weeps the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
To see her sons, while tyrants trample 
Her yellow fields and vineyards ample, 
So coldly view the bright example 

Long shown them by a faithful band— 

For this weeps Motherland ! 

Because they slight that high example 

Weeps thus my Motherland! 






What wants the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
To fire the Cold and rouse the Dreaming, 
And see their German broadswords gleaming 
And spy their German standard streaming, 

Who spurn the Despot’s haught command, 

This wants my Motherland! 

To fire the Cold and rouse the Dreaming, 

This wants my Motherland! 






Whom calls the minstrel’s Motherland ? 
Her saints and gods of ancient ages, 
Her Great and Bold, her bards and sages, 
To bless the war fair Freedom wages, 
And speed her torch from hand to hand— 
These calls my Motherland ! 
Her Great and Bold, her bards and sages, 
These calls my Motherland ! 
















And hopes then still the minstrel’s Land ? 
Yes! Prostrate in her deep dejection, 
She still dares hope swift resurrection ! 
She hopes in Heaven and His protection 
Who can redeem from Slavery’s brand— 
This hopes my Mothy land! 
She hopes in Gop and Gop’s protection, 
My suffering Motherland ! 


Durand of BWlonven. 


UHLAND. 












Tow'rds the lofty walls of Balbi lo! Durand of Blonden hies : 
Thousand songs are in his bosom ; Love and Pleasure light his eyes. 

There, he dreams, his own true maiden, beauteous as the evening-star, 
Leaning o’er her turret-lattice, waits to hear her knight’s guitar. 







In the lindenshaded courtyard soon Durand begins his lay, 
But his eyes glance vainly upwards; there they meet no answering ray. 
Flowers are blooming in the lattice, rich of odour, fair to see, 

But the fairest flower of any, Lady Blanca, where is she? 
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Ah! while yet he chants the ditty draws a mourner near, and speaks— 

*¢ She is dead, is dead for ever, whom Durand of Blonden seeks !” 

And the knight replies not, breathes not: darkness gathers round his brain : 
He is dead, is dead for ever ; and the mourners weep the twain. 


In the darkened castle-chapel burn a many tapers bright: 
There the lifeless maiden lies, with whitest wreaths and ribands dight. 


ete. .0 


But lo! a mighty marvel! She hath oped her eyes of blue! 
All are lost in joy and wonder ! 


Lady Blanca lives anew! 


Dreams and visions flit before her, as she asks of those anear, 

« Heard I not my, lover singing? Is Durand of Blonden here ?” 
Yes, O Lady, thou hast heard him; he has died for thy dear sake ! 
He could wake his trancéd mistress: him shall none for ever wake ! 


He is in a realm of glory, but as yet he weets not where ; 

He but seeks the Lady Blanca: dwells she not already there ? 

Till he finds her must he wander to and fro, as one bereaven, 

Ever calling, “ Blanca! Blanca!” through the desert halls of Heaven. 


The poet layeth a wager 
of a fourpenny-piece that 
he will concoct an intenser 
poem on Schnapps than any 
other garretteer extant. 


He panegyriseth Schnapps, 
and quoteth a pronoun 
from Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus. 


He describeth himself, 
nathless, as being a most 
moderate Schnapper, ex. 
cepting when he happeneth 
to stagger into bad com. 
pany. 


Magnus hiatus, lugubre 
Gohenben. ay 


Schnapps. 
SELBER. 
I. 


I’m rather slow at extravaganzas, 
And what your poets call thunderclaps ; 
I'll therefore spin you some sober stanzas 
Concerning nothing at all but Schnapps. 
And though my wisdom, like Sancho Panza’s, 
Consists entirely of bits and scraps, 
I'll bet you fourpence that no man plans as 
Intense a poem as I on Schnapps. 


Il. 


Schnapps is, you know, the genteelest liquid 
That any tapster in Potsdam taps ; 
When you've tobacco, and chew a thick quid, 
You've still to grin for your glass of Schnapps. 
You then wax funny, and show your slick wit, 
And smash to smithers with kicks and slaps’ , 
Whatever's next you—in Latin quicquid— 
For I quote Horace when lauding Schnapps. 


lll. 


I've but one pocket for quids and coppers, 
Which last moreover are mostly raps, 
Yet, ‘midst my ha’pence and pipes and stoppers 
I still find room for a flask of Schnapps. 
My daily quantum is twenty croppers, 
Or ten half-naggins ;—but, when with chaps 
Who, though good Schnappers, are no slipsloppers, 
I help to empty a keg of Schnapps. 


* of ok * 
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on ae, SS Being fifty, sixty, or therebetwixt, I 
ing for himself a speedy Guess many midnights can’t now elapse 
Soaks teseieet eae” Before the hour comes in which my fixt eye 
: Must look its last upon Earth and Schnapps. 
I'll kick the pail, too, in some dark pigstye, 
Imbibing hogwash, or whey perhaps, 
Which, taken sep’rate, or even mixt, I 
Don’t think superior at all to Schnapps! 


Che Coming Event. 
SELBER. 


Curtain the lamp, and bury the bowl— 
The ban is on drinking ! 

Reason shall reign the queen of the soul 
When the spirits are sinking. 

Chained lies the demon that smote with blight 
Men’s morals and laurels ; 

So, hail to Health, and a long Good-night 
To old wine and new quarrels! 


Nights shall descend, and no taverns ring 
To the roar of our revels ; 

Mornings shall dawn, but none of them bring 
White lips and blue devils. 

Riot and Frenzy sleep with Remorse 
In the obsolete potion, 

And Mind grows calm as a ship on her course 
O’er the level of Ocean. 


So should it be !—for Man’s world of romance 
Is fast disappearing, 

And shadows of CHANGEs are seen in advance, 
Whose epochs are nearing ; 

And days are at hand when the Best will require 
All means of salvation, 

And the souls of men shall be tried in the fire 
Of the Final Probation. 


And the Witling no longer or sneers or smiles ; 
And the Worldling dissembles ; 

And the blankminded Sceptic feels anxious at whiles, 
And wonders, and trembles ; 

And fear and defiance are blent in the jest 
Of the blind Self-deceiver ; 

And infinite hope is born in the breast 
Of the childlike Believer. 


Darken the lamp, then, and bury the bowl, 
Ye Faithfullest-hearted ! 

And, as your swift years hasten on to the goal 
Whither worlds have departed, 

Spend strength, sinew, soul, on your toil to atone 
For past idlesse and errors ; 

So best shall ye bear to encounter alone 
Che Event and its terrors. 
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Lola. 


MOERIKE. 


And how is King Ringang’s daughter named ? 
Young Lola, fair Lola !— 

And what does young Lola do all the long day ? 

She dares not spin, she would feel ashamed.— 
She fishes and hunts, they say. 

Ah! were I a gold-spurred officer, 

To fish and to hunt all day with her! 
Be still, my heart ! 


I passed King Ringang’s palace-walls, 
And Lola, young Lola, 
Was listing a song from her yellow-haired page. 
The melody rang through the marble halls 
Like a nightingale’s lay in a cage. 
Ah! were I the yellow-haired son of a king, 
Who knows but young Lola might bid me sing ? 
Be still, my heart ! 


To-day they rested under an oak, 

The page and young Lola. 
Now, kiss me, do kiss my mouth, if you dare! 
You daren’t, you shan’t !—So Lola spoke. 

The boy did but blush and stare. 
At last he kissed her, but half in a fright, 
And Lola laughed loud, as well she might. 

Be still, my heart ! 


What, then? They rode home in innocent joy, 
The page and young Lola. 

And were you to-morrow an emperor’s bride, 

I care not, fair Lola !—thus whispered the boy ;— 
I am happy, whatever betide. 

O, hear it, ye woods, from north to south, 

This day I have kissed young Lola’s mouth !|— 
Be still, my heart ! 


Won Blue-BWeard. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM GOTTE R. 


Von Blue-Beard was a mighty stylish man ; 
He lived much like a Tartar Khan; 

His taste in mutton-chops and wine 

Was quoted as particularly fine. 


Von Blue-Beard had a rather killing air, 
Square teeth, hook nose, short nails, long hair ; 
He stood upon his pins just six feet two ; 

His boots were black ; his beard was blue. 


Von Blue-Beard nursed a loving disposition ; 
He likewise was an All-sides politician. 
Quoth he, “I am a Whig elsewhere, 

But am-a-tory with the Fair !” 
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The Fair, in turn, pronounced Von Blue-B. 

To be a jewel (say a ruby, . 

For rhyme’s sake,) of a man, and sent him sundry starry 
Hearts-darts-and-keys, as hints for him to marry. 


Accordingly, he “ took the initi-ative,” 
And gave his hand—an awful Dative 
Case in the Grammar of Man’s life— 
To Barbara, who became his wife. 


Great was the glee, for none could harbour a 
Feeling of envy towards the gentle Barbara, 

She bore her blushing honours much too méekly ;— 
But, good lack !—in one week (for she was weakly 


In constitution) much to men’s astonishment, 

She died. Her death was; “‘ an admonishment,” 

The ladies all declared, “to B.—B., 

To marry some one healthier.” So, he married Phebe. 


Pheebe was healthier, and, what’s more, was wealthier ; 

But vain were health and wealth ; Death stole still stealthier 
On Phebe, who, within a peri-od 

Of six days, also died ; which some thought very odd. 


However, wives will ‘* hoppe the twigge”—albeit 

Some husbands doubt the fact (and would be glad to see it.) 
And so, Von Blue-Beard, having tarried 

A reasonable time, (three weeks,) again got married. 


But, not to bore you by prolixity, 

Of twenty wives (and in a big city 

Like Prague, though Misses may be wived, 
Wives are not missed, howe’er short-lived ;) 


Not one remained in twelve months’ time. 
They died—all died—but how, my rhyme 
Saith not. The truth will doubtless be bared 
By ’nd by: meantime let’s wait on B.—Beard. 


His “ hocussing” so large a lot of spouses 

(Sending them, namely, to those Narrow Houses 

Where folks get Board-and-Lodging, and don’t pay for it,) 
Had rendered him a most prodigious favorite 


With maids and widows ; why, I leave 

My female readers to conceive : 

I don’t, myself, well understand the mystery, 
But state the fact, as it occurs in History. 


*T was, therefore, now a somewhat harder matter 

To please him. 0, young women! when you flatter 
Your lovers, don’t forget you are planting barriers 
Right in the way of their becoming marriers! 


However, Von was a good-natured slob, 

And so, in course of time, the job 

Again came on—the job, that is, of wedlock ; 
But now I have got him at a dead-lock : 


And why? Why, Miss, I'll tell you why : 
Because his mother chose to die, 

And not his wife, you understand, 

And she (his mother) died in Schwabenland ; 
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And, as she died immensely rich, Von Blue-B. 
Was not, you know, quite such a booby 

As to neglect (which few do in 

Our age) securing every sixpence of the tin. 


So, though ’twas only one day after marriage, 

He ordered out his travelling-carriage, 

And then said to his wife, «Dear Emmy, my attorney 
Informs me I must undertake a journey. 


« However, I'll be back again instanter ;— 
Meanwhile you, if you like, may saunter 
About the house and through the garden, 
Of which I constitute you Warden. 


** You'll find in every room, save one, 

Concerning which I'll speak anon, 

Knick-knacks from Paris, Dresden, Brummagem ; 
And you and Sister Ann may rummage ‘em. 


* You'll find in all my rooms and cabinets 

Pearls, pictures, china, velvets, tabbinets, 

Books, clocks, lamps, urns, and such commodities, 
Sphynxes, and other puzzling oddities. 


** One room there is, however—the Blue Chamber— 
Which is the Straw in all this Amber : 

But, Mum's the word on that score, Emily !— 
Plague not your brains about my simile ; 


* But mind and don’t unlock the Blue 
Room-door at all ; ‘for, if you do, 

Like Sultan Schahriar,* whom you've read of, 
My darling duck, I'll chop your head off ! 


« Here be the keys ; they're ticketted and labelled, 
That so you may be at a glance enabled 
To find the one you want: Good b’ye, sweet love !” 


He kissed her cheek, and off he drove. 


A charming time there now began 

For Emily and her “Sister Ann,” 

A lively girl, sixteen or thereabout, 
Whose mother knew that she was out. 


Mais, coupons court ; a week flew by like winking. 
Said Emily then, “ Dear Ann—I'm thinking 

One might—just—only he would be so furious !” 
« Well, now,” said Ann, ‘it is quite curious !” 


«© And so am J,” returned her sister, 
** And so am I,” said Ann,—and kissed her. 
«* But still I’m steady as a rock : 


Dear me!—how nice the key does fit the lock !” 


« Don’t open it, dear Ann,” entreated 

Her sister. ‘* Open it!” repeated 

Anecho. Frightened, both pushed in the door, 
And down the key dropped on the floor. 


* Vide the Introduction to The Thousand and One Nights. 
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But, what a spectacle appalled their sight! 
O, horrible!—a row of corpses white" 
Hung, with cut throats, along the wall, 
Like dead calves in a butcher’s stall! 


The murder now was out—or rather 

The murders :—here were “ facts” on which to father 
The mystery, how in one short year 

A score of wives could disappear ! 


Of course the sisters nearly fainted—but 

They didn’t, quite: Ann, shuddering, shut 

The door; when, hark! below, a thundering knock ! 
Oh! lock the door !” gasped Emily,—“ lock !—lock !” 


“© Oh, dear,” cried Ann, “ there’s blood upon the key !” 
«I can’t help that,” said Emily: “ Give it me!” 

So, down both hurried, looking rather pale, 

And found Von Blue-Beard ringing for some ale. 


‘“¢ Good morrow, duck !” he said ;— my keys ! 

I want them very badly, if you please. 

Thank you: all’s right. But stay,—what have we here ? 
What's all this blood for? Eh, my dear? 


« Speak, Madam!—how came blood on this key ?” 
Whereon, as if she had been tippling whiskey, 
Poor Emily stammered, “* I—I—all my—I—” 

* Ay, ay,” said Von, “ ’tis all my eye!” 


*¢ Well, Madam !—please to trot up stairs— 

I give you just two hours to say your prayers. 
Come, come ; no ceremony !—I bar it— 
Ann! show your sister to the garret !” 


And up they went, poor Emily!—poor Ann! 
Alas for both of them! That dreadful man 
Will murder one and marry t’other ! 

But soft !—not so !—they’ve got a brother. 


4 


«© And don’t you recollect we heard him say,” 
Said Ann, “ that he’d be here at One to-day ?” 
** I do,”’ said Emily, “ but that’s nothing: Von 
And I, you know, are not ‘ at one!’” 


And then she groaned, I can’t say whether 

At her bad luck, worse joke, or both together. 

** Come, dear!” cried Ann; “ Despair’s a sin: Do 
Just let me call to some one from the window !” 


“’T were a high calling,” smiled the wife, 
“ But useless ;—my head's off,—I feel the knife ! 


And, what annoys me more than all, 
I'll surely hang against that horrid wall !” 


** Hush !—there’s a pedlar with a packass 

Below!” cried Ann. Ho, down there !|—O, the jackass, 
He’s gone !—I wish we had a ladder !” 

A wish which made poor Emily sadder. 
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“Tis fruitless, Ann; so come away !” cried she.' 
“T won't!” cried Ann—*I think I see 

A waggon-driver and his waggon 

Stop opposite the Yellow Dragon !” 


“ Well!” Emily sighed, “if one must die, one must !” 
** Stay!” Ann exclaimed,—* I see a cloud of dust! 

A horseman, too !—what's coming now ? 

Huzza !—'tis Jemmy, I protest and vow !” 


Just then a voice was heard upon the stair— 

* Come! I must settle this affair !” 

A moment more, and Von was in the room: 

“ Well, Ma’am !” he said, you know your doom ?” 


* Too well!” wept Emily; “never doubt me! 

But, give—oh, give me time to look about me! 

Give me another hour !—you won't regret it”— 

“ Ah!” grinned Von, “don’t you wish that you may get it ?” 


‘* Hold there, you murderous ruffian !” cried 
A deep indignant voice outside— 

And, like a barrel, in burst Jemmy, 

How greatly to the joy of Ann and Emmy! 


His “ toasting-fork” was in his hand, 

His “ barkers” in his girdle ; and 

He looked, besides, terrifically savage, 

Like one who comes to rescue—I mean ravage. 


Humph! thought Von Blue-Beard, how events conspire 
Against one! All the fat is in the fire ! 

’Tis ugly !—I must cut and run ! — 

And forth he rushed, but whither, none 


Have ever since been able to make out. 
If still alive, he must be “ up the spout” 
Entirely. Fourscore mourning-horses 
Drew to the grave his twenty corses. 


As for his wife, or widow, if she lost 

A husband she soon gained a host 

Of other kinsfolk,—cousins, nephews, nieces, 
Who generously spent Von's dollar-pieces. 


However, she’s rich still—just forty-three— 
And quite the ton; she drinks Esthetic Tea, 
And latterly thinks Blue a much less shocking} 
Colour, particularly in a Stocking. 


J.C. M. 
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An Ecclesiastical Legislature. 


AN ECCLESIASTICAL LEGISLATURE. 


NO. II,——CON VOCATIONS. 


An article on the expediency of set- 
ting up an ecclesiastical legislature, 
which appeared in our December num- 
ber, has not given, we have some reason 
to believe, universal satisfaction. We 
were right, it is said, in arguing 
against the erection and establishment 
of a tribunal, or a court, of which 
the constitution and character were 
not only unknown, but unformed: we 
were wrong in passing too cursorily 
from the question, whether it would 
be wise, at this time, to restore the 
houses of convocation to their ancient 
authority? We demur to the indict- 
ment ; confessing or admitting the omis- 
sion, but denying that it was culpable. 
We declined entering into, or moving, 
a question on the subject of convoca- 
tions, because, in our quality of re- 
viewers, no such question came directly 
before us. Perhaps we thought, that 
the answer to such a question might be 
gathered from our response to one more 
general. Perhaps we thought that, in 
the manifest indisposition of all parties 
to move the question, whether convoca- 
tions ought to be revived, apprehen- 
sion of an unfavourable answer could 
be discerned. It matters not. We 
are now satisfied that our late article, 
if intended to be final and complete, 
is chargeable with deficiency, and, to 
the best of our abilities, we proceed 
to make the amende. 

The question respecting the expe- 
diency of erecting an ecclesiastical 
legislature becomes, as is evident, more 
definite and precise when limited to 
the case of the convocation ;—becomes 
also more manageable. Knowing 
something of the history of that estate 


when it was a legislature—acquainted 
also with the nature or elements of its 
constitution—we can compare it with 
the wants of the times in which we 
live, and judge of its aptitude to pro- 
vide for them. To come to aright 
judgment, or rather to have before 
our view the case on which a right 
judgment may be pronounced, it is 
necessary only that we thoroughly un- 
derstand the present condition of 
our church, or appreciate at its just 
value the agency of those powers with 
which a restored convocation is to be 
entrusted. 

It must be agreed, on all sides, that, 
in primitive times, the Christian church 
had in its councils, general, provincial, 
or national, a provision for the regu- 
lation of its spiritual affairs, which 
might correctly be denominated an 
ecclesiastical legislature. In these 
councils the church catholic was long 
faithfully represented, and the rights 
of nations and people duly respected. 
But forms of freedom are often made 
instruments of oppression, and thus it 
fared in ecclesiastical synods ;—at first, 
assemblies in which the wisdom and 
the will of the church were mani- 
fested and exerted ; afterwards, organs 
through which arbitrary power, re- 
presented in the person of a single 
individual, acquired absolute authority 
over all Christendom. In England 
this great change was much promoted 
by a contrivance, characterised by all 
the simplicity of genius. The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or some other 
native prelate, was induced to become 
a legate of the Pope,* and, thus emi- 
nent station, and the great influence 





* This is a page of ecclesiastical history which ought to be more legibly written. 


The whole merit of originating the policy is not, perhaps, ascribab 
but even the adoption of it demands no ordinary praise. 


e to Rome; 
The national pride of 


England appears to have taken offence at the intrusion of foreign legates, and, if 
Roman historians are to be credited, a protest was addressed against such a prac- 
tice to the see of Rome, from the king and the bishops of England. They claimed, 
it is said, in virtue of a privilege granted by Gregory to Austin, that the 
archbishop of Canterbury for the time being should hold the office of legate; and 
required that no foreigner should be sent in that capacity, unless at the express 
desire of the sovereign. The ancient privilege, if there were any such, does not 
appear to have been respected ; but it may have been in compliance with the some- 
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attendant on it, were engaged as auxi- 
liaries of the papacy. The legatine 
office, apparently no more than an 
honour, and an increase of power, in- 
troduced prelates of the English church 
into the great papal confederacy ; made 
them acquainted with interests, and 
sensible to distinctions belonging to 
their order, but not to be realised in 
their country—inspired them with am- 
bitions which could not be satisfied at 
home, and engaged them in practices 
of diplomacy, always prejudicial, often 
fatal, to the spirit in which the affairs 
of a great national establishment ought 
to be administered. It converted an 
English prelate into a functionary of 
Rome, enhancing his influence and au- 
thority over the body he governed, and 
enlisting all his advantages in the ser- 
vice of the master, a foreigner, whom 
he represented. From the time of 
the Norman conquest to the accession 
of Henry VIII., the efforts of the 
Papacy were unremitting, through 
agencies thus artfully directed (the 
“ bishop’s oath” made every prelate a 
legate, in all but the power and dig- 
nity) to extinguish freedom in the 
British church, and to efface its na- 
tional characteristics. In many an 
instance daring aggressions were with- 
stood, but there was no successful re- 
sistance to the encroachments of the 
papal power until it was made by 
Henry. 

It is not our purpose to enter into 
any details of the contest between 
pope and king, at the era of, or pre- 
ceding, the Reformation. One charac- 
teristic of the struggle it cannot be 
impertinent to notice, namely, the 
directness with which Henry aimed 
his blows at the point in which Rome, 
although seemingly very strong, was 
most vulnerable. By virtue of an oath 
sworn at their consecration, bishops 
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in the church of Rome became a spe. 
cies of police for their sovereign the 
pope, banded, as his vassals, apart from, 
and if need were, against, all estates 
and persons temporal. The prudence 
and decision with which Henry assailed 
this “monster grievance” were ad- 
mirable. 


** On the 11th of May,”* writes Bishop 
Burnett, “(three days before the pro- 
rogation,) the king sent for the speaker 
of the House of Commons, and told 
him, ‘that he found upon enquiry that all 
the prelates, whom he had looked on as 
wholly his subjects, were but half subjects ; 
for, at their consecration they swore an 
oath quite contrary to the oath they swore 
to the crown ; so that it seemed they were 
the Pope’s subjects rather than his : which 
he referred to their care, that such 
order might be taken in it, that the king 
might not be deluded.’ Upon which, 
the two oaths that the clergy swore to 
the king and the pope were read in the 
House of Commons,” 


The contradictions, Burnett con- 
tinues, were so manifest between these 
two engagements, that only the sudden 
prorogation of parliament, owing to 
the progress of the plague, prevented 
the issuing of a severe censure. A 
formal censure, however, was not ne- 
cessary. The monarch had appealed 
to the people of England, to judge 
between his claims and those of the 
pope. The question was not one of 
pure religion ; it was one of jurisdic- 
tion, national or foreign; and the 
king of England adopted the surest 
method of obtaining a just and useful 
decision upon it. The world, we are 
convinced, would affirm the judgment 
pronounced by England in the days of 
Henry VIII., if it were at this day 
invited, by competent authority, to de- 
termine upon a similar appeal.t 

Henry’s exertions in vindication of 


what peremptory will of a Norman line of British kings, that, occasionally, natives 


of England were invested with the legatine office. 


This may have sometimes galled 


the pride, and perhaps lessened the influence, of the archiepiscopal dignitaries; a 


simple reader, when appointed legate, taking precedence of the primate. 
anomaly was at last corrected, and Rome had the benefit of the reformation. 


The 
Theo- 


bald, archbishop of Canterbury, according to Polidore Virgil, was appointed 
legate by Innocent II., and in his office was very serviceable to the cause of reli- 


gion. 


The dignity, he says, was afterwards conferred on all the archbishops, who 


were styled “‘ Legati nati.”—Angl. Hist., Lib. 13, p. 209. 


* Hist. of the Reformation, Book ii. 


+ We express this opinion, although its justice was disputed by one of the highest 


authorities of the age, the late M. Sismondi. 


In a conversation which we once 


had the honour to share with that great man, the affair of the archbishop of Cologne 
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the royal authority were successful. 
The powers which had been usurped 
over the Church of England by the 
papacy became, to a considerable ex- 
tent, transferred to the crown: among 
them, and certainly not the least con- 
siderable, the right to determine whe- 
ther and when councils or convocations 
should be holden. William the Con- 
queror, jealous perhaps of ecclesiastical 
influence, had discontinued the practice 
of preceding timesin which“the bishops* 
and their clergy met in the same courts 
with the barons and commons.” Henry 
VIII. found the assemblies separate, 
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clergy, and authorising their proceed- 
ings: Henceforth, convocations, as 
well as parliaments, were to meet in 
virtue of aroyal summons. The fol- 
lowing epitome from Mr. Lathbury’s 
History of the Convocations may not 
be unacceptable to the reader :— 


‘*In the year 1533 a most important 
act, called the Act of Submission, was 
passed into a law, by which the charac- 
ter of our Anglican convocation was 
completely changed. It will be my bu- 
siness, in this chapter, to detail the 
particulars, respecting that act, and 
then state the constitution of the convo- 


and, suspicious of foreign influence, 
wrested to himself a privilege pre- 
viously exerted by ministers or vassals 
of the pope, that of assembling the 


cation as it now exists. 

‘* Prior to this period, the archbishop 
of each province could assemble his pro- 
vincial synod at his pleasure, though at 


came under discussion ; we ventured to express a doubt, whether the interposition 
of the king of Prussia ought not to have been earlier than it was; whether, in 
fact, it would not be wiser to prevent his subjects from entering into such engage- 
ments towards the pope as those contracted in the bishop's oath, than to allow the 
formation of such engagements, and then interfere to prevent their being acted on. 
M. Sismondi said that he approved altogether of the king’s forbearance. He had 
nothing, and should have nothing, to do with the religious professions of his sub- 
jects; but if acts contrary to the laws of his kingdom were to be the result of such 
professions, he was called upon to interfere, because then his interference was 
designed to uphold the laws of his country, not to abridge the sacred rights of reli- 
gious freedom. We were daring enough to rejoin, affirming that we regarded the 
bishop’s oath not in the light of a religious profession, but as an oath of feudal 
obedience; an oath by which a subject of the fing of Prussia made himself a vassal 
of the pope; an oath by which, regarding it in the least objectionable sense, the 
swearer incurred the inconveniences and evils of a divided allegiance. We thought 
a monarch or a state ought to afford protection against such an engagement. In 
itself, we thought it a violation of law, an infringement upon the sovereign’s right ; 
and we added, that if the king of Prussia, or if the British senate, were to call the 
attention of reflecting men throughout Europe to the iniquity of such an oath, 
public opinion would be so decidedly pronounced, as to ensure}its being abolished 
or discontinued. M. Sismondi, we are bound to say, did not honour our views so 
far as toadopt them. On the continent, he said, especially in the German States, 
the effect would not equal our anticipations. Where a divided allegiance did not 
appear anomalous, was not even unusual, our argument would lose much of its 
—- As to the effect likely to be produced upon the English mind, he did not 
speak, 

* “Councils were held in 1077 and 1078: but very little is known respecting their 
proceedings. But in the year 1085 a most important change was effected by the 
Conqueror in the mode of holding ecclesiastical councils. To this time, the bishops, 
with their clergy, met in the same court with the barons and commons. Thus the 
bishop and sheriff sat in the same court, the one deciding in ecclesiastical, the other 
in civil matters. ‘If the matter to be deliberated upon were purely spiritual, the 
bishops went apart by themselves, and debated upon it.’ Mixed affairs were set- 
tled in mixed assemblies of clergy and laity ; but spiritual matters were discussed 
only by the clergy. Thus the ‘ Laws Ecclesiastical’ of Athelstan were made by 
authority of the bishops; while his other ‘ Constitutions’ were signed by all. Be- 
sides these mixed meetings, however, there were occasionally some assemblies, which 
were purely ecclesiastical convocations, or synods. The law by which William 
effected the change states, that the ancient canons respecting councils were not re- 
garded in England; which is strong evidence that our ancestors did not submit to 
Rome until after the Conquest. Popery was an usurpation on our ancient govern- 
ment. From this time, therefore, ecclesiastical matters were decided in purely 
ecclesiastical assemblics.”—Lathbury’s History of the Convocation, pp. 64-65. 
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the same time the sovereign could sum- 
mon both provinces by a royal writ. 
When, too, the convocation met at the 
command of the king, the archbishop 
could either dissolve them when the 
business of the crown was finished, or 
continue the synod for other purposes 
by his own suthotity. The metropoli- 
tans, therefore, could assemble the 
clergy at pleasure. They had a right 
independent of the crown. Even when 
assembled for state purposes by the 
king’s writ, the metropolitans could 
proceed to the consideration of matters 
ecclesiastical. It is therefore evident, 
that prior to the Act of Submission, 
there were two kinds of ecclesiastical 
councils—the one a synod for the affairs 
of the church, called by the archbishops ; 
the other a state convocation, summon- 
ed by royal writ. Such was the state 
of things prior to 1533; but since that 
period the convocation cannot assemble, 
even for church purposes, without the 
royal permission, nor, when assembled, 
proeee to business without a special 
icense from the sovereign. When met 
for the purpose of granting subsidies 
only, they were a state convocation ; but 
when they were permitted to proceed to 
other business, they became a council, or 
provincial synod, in the strict and proper 
sense ; so that, since the act in question, 
the convocation has been entirely de- 
pendent on the sovereigns, who have 
summoned it according to their necessi- 
ties, or when the circumstances of the 
church rendered it expedient. 


“The submission of the clergy was 
couched in the following terms :—‘ We 
do offer and promise, in verbo sacerdotii, 
here unto your highness, submitting 
ourselves most humbly to the same, that 
we will never from henceforth enact, 
put in force, promulge, or execute any 
new canons, or constitution provincial, 
or any new ordinance provincial, or sy- 
nodal, in our convocation or synod, in 
time coming, (which convocation is, 
always hath been, and must be assem- 
bled only by your high commandment or 
writ,) unless your highness, by your 
royal assent, shall license us to assem- 
ble our convocation, and to make, pro- 
mulge, and execute such constitutions 
and ordinances as shall be made in the 
same, and thereto give your royal assent 
and authority.’ 

“* This form had been dictated by his 
oak ; and the celebrated act of the 
25th Henry VIII. recites the submission 
of the clergy, and then enacts that they 
shall not be able to proceed with any 
convocational business without the per- 
mission of the sovereign. But it will 
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be desirable to subjoin that portion of 
the act which relates to the convoca- 
tion. It is an act to bind the clergy to 
the performance of the promise con- 
tained in their submission. The words 
of submission which are cited in the act 
need not be repeated: I give only the 
enactments of the parliament on that 
submission. 

““* Be it, therefore, now enacted by 
authority of this present parliament, 
according to the said submission and 
petition of the said clergy, that they nor 
any of them from henceforth shall pre- 
sume to attempt, allege, claim, or put 
in use any constitutions, or ordinances 
provincial, or synodals, or any other 
canons; nor shall enact, promulge, or 
execute any such canons, constitutions, 
or ordinance provincial, by whatever 
name or names they may be called in 
their convocations in time coming, which 
always shall be assembled by authority 
of the king’s writ, unless the same 
clergy may have the king’s most royal 
assent and license to make, promulge, 
and execute such canons, constitutions, 
and ordinances provincial or synodal, 
upon pain of every one of the said clergy 
doing contrary to this act, and being 
thereof convict, to suffer imprisonment 
and make fine at the king’s will.’ 

‘“‘ It was also enacted that, on the pe- 
tition of the clergy, thirty-two persons 
should be appointed by the king to re- 
vise the canons and ordinances, and 
ee" them, after the royal assent had 

een obtained, for the government of 

the church. Such a review, however, 
was never accomplished. By the same 
act, it was provided, that all canons 
and constitutions which were not re- 
pugnant to the laws and customs of the 
realm, nor injurious to the royal prero- 
gative, should continue in force until 
the said review should be effected. On 
the authority of this clause of the Act 
of Submission, the canons of the An- 
glican church obtain their force. 

‘* Four points, therefore, are settled 
by the Act of Submission :— 

‘* First—That the convocation can 
only be assembled by the king’s writ. 

** Secondly—That when assembled, 
it cannot proceed to make new canons 
without a royal license, which is quite 
a separate act from the permission to 
assemble. 

“ Thirdly—That having agreed upon 
canons, in conformity with the royal 
license, they cannot be published or take 
effect until confirmed by the sovereign. 

** Fourthly—That even with the royal 
authority, no canon can be enacted 
against the laws and customs of the 
land, or the king’s prerogative.”* 


* History of the Convocation, pp. 111-1165. 
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However strictly the power of the 
clergy to act or assemble in convoca- 
tion was limited, there was one parti- 
eular in which they were very pro- 
perly left free, namely, in the privilege 
of self-taxation. The exercise of this 
honourable, though somewhat onerous 
privilege, distinguished the convoca- 
tions of the British clergy, from purely 
spiritual assemblies. It rendered also 
the summoning of convocations by the 
king, a matter of more frequency 
than it might have been, if there were 
no other reason for their being assem- 
bled than the necessities of discipline 
and doctrine. While the church taxed 
itself, convocations were no Jess mani- 
festly expedient than parliaments. The 
mutual interdependency of crown and 
legislature was equally discernible and 
operative in both instances, ecclesias- 
tical and civil. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century the church 
parted with this important, although 
perhaps invidious, distinction, and con- 
sequences followed, such as might na- 
turally have been, and indeed were, 
anticipated. 


**In the year 1664, however, a most 
important change was effected with res- 
t to the clergy and the convocation. 
itherto they had taxed themselves in 
their synod, their proceedings being 
subsequently confirmed by parliament. 
It was, therefore, necessary for the 
crown to assemble the synod, in order 
to obtain the ustial subsidies. Now, 
however, by an arrangement between 
Archbishop Sheldon and the Lord- 
Chancellor Hyde, the clergy silently 
waived the privilege of taxing them- 
selves, and submitted to be included in 
the money bills of the House of Com- 
mons. _ It was arranged that their an- 
cient privileges should be preserved ; 
and a clause was inserted to that effect 
in the bill passed on this occasion :— 
* Provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall be drawn into example 
to the prejudice of the ancient rights 
belonging unto the lords spiritual and 
tenperel or clergy of this realm.’ This 
act, from which the clause is quoted, 
was called ‘An Act for granting a Royal 
Aid unto the King’s Majesty ;’ and it 
was the first in which the clergy were 
included. ‘ Whether this great change,’ 
says Kennet, ‘be more to the interest 
or prejudice of the church and clergy 


. 209. 


$ History of the Convocation, 
t Hook’s Chirch Dictionary—<Article, ‘* Convocation.” 
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in England, is not so easy to deter- 
mine.’ . 

‘*Since this period the convocation 
has not been often permitted to trans- 
act business. Were the clergy still 
to tax themselves, they must be allowed 
to assemble ; and when assembled, they 
might insist on grievances before grant- 
ing subsidies ; and then the crown would 
be necessitated to permit them to take 
the affairs of the church into considera- 
tion. ‘Being in no condition,’ Collier 
remarks, ‘to give subsidies and present 
to the crown, ‘tis well if their convoca- 
tion meetings are not sometimes discon- 
tinued, if they do not sink in their insig- 
nificancy, lie by for want of a royal 
license, and grow less regarded when 
their grievances are offered.’ Collier's 
prediction has been verified. 

‘** The Long Parliament was dissolved 
in 1678, and a new parliament and con- 
vocation were summoned the same year. 
Nothing, however, of the slightest de- 
gree of importance was transacted in 
either province. A new convocation 
met in 1680, but no business was en- 
teréd upon. This was the last, convo- 
cation of the reign of Charles II.”* 


It would appear that some years be- 
fore the agreement between the Arch- 
bishop and Lord Clarendon, the pri- 
vilege then abandoned had been volun- 
tarily surrendered. A change in the 
mode of taxation, involving such a 
surrender, was made in the year 1652, 
the thirteenth year (in toned postesens 
of the reign of Charles II, 


‘* The clergy having continued to tax 
themselves in convocation, as aforesaid, 
these assemblies were regularly kept up 
till the act of the 13 Charles II. ¢, 4, 
was passed, when the clergy gave their 
last subsidy ; it being then judged more 
advantageous to continue the taxing 
them by way of a land tax and le tax, 
as it had been in the time of the Long 
Parliament during the civil wars.”— 
Gilb. Exch. 56. 


It can scarcely be denied tliat the 
circumstances of the church at the 
time of the restoration, and the ca- 
lumnies circulated against its minis- 
tere, rendered the maintenance of its 
rights and privileges a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty, and of much peril. 
Bishops and clergy, who had been for 
many years deprived of their revenues, 
and constrained to maintain them. 
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selves by “ keeping schools,” and, as 
they were styled, “such low conde- 
scensions,” were restored to their dig- 
nities and possessions, reinstated in 
their position as landlords and credi- 
tors, and re-invested with the autho- 
rity belonging to them in these rela- 
tions. It was natural and reasonable 
to hope that a very gracious use should 
be made of this authority ; but tenants 
and debtors were not reasonably mo- 
derate in their expectations. They 
magnified to themselves their own 
merits and necessities, and they were 
too full of themselves to make due 
allowance for the necessities of the 
church. Ecclesiastics, verging to the 
close of life, about to leave behind 
them families unprotected and unpro- 
vided, found, suddenly, that law, by 
restoring to them rights long with- 
held, enabled them to secure their 
widows or children from want. In 
some instances, men were restored 
whose views were more disinterested, 
who found their cathedrals dilapi- 
dated, their residences in ruins, and 
who could command the means, by sim- 
ply asserting their undoubted rights, 
to repair sacred edifices, so that they 
should be adapted to purposes of wor- 
ship; and to render residences for 
bishops or clergy habitable. In such 
circumstances it is not wonderful that 
the clergy were not so happy as to 
satisfy the expectations of the people 
at large, or to win the approval 
of those with whom they had long 
reekonings of a pecuniary nature to 
settle. The general moderation of the 
ecclesiastical body was overlooked, and 
public attention was fixed on a few 
instances of rigour or want of discrimi- 
nation. There were cases in which 
claims of right were so severely ex- 
acted, that they were productive of 
wrong—cases in which men, who had 
proved their loyalty and faith by suf- 
fering, appeared to be accounted of 
less esteem than those who had pro- 
fited by the public calamities. Reports 
of some few unhappy cases of this de- 
scription were industriously and acri- 
moniously circulated through society, 
and the church, in public estimation, 
took sore hurt from them. At such 
a time, a wise and upright legislature 
and government ought to have medi- 
ated between parties so painfully at 
issue, advising and enforcing mutual 
concession and forbearance, but, at 
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the same time, providing that all es- 
tates in the realm should yield their 
contributions to the general necessity, 
To enforce the claims of ecclesiastics, 
in all instances, would be harsh; to 
comply with the wishes of many of the 
laity would be gross wrong. In such 
a difficulty the state should think of 
the parties thus painfully at issue, and 
should be also mindful of itself—should 
remember that no one party can be per- 
manently benefited, unless the rights 
of all are respected ; and, if it were 
necessary that the rights of any should 
be abridged or postponed, the country 
at large should be called on to afford 
some species of compensation. In a 
word, tenants and debtors to the 
church should have been relieved, but 
the nation should bear its part of the 
burden. To throw all the suffering 
upon ecclesiastics would be to do 
wrong, and to set a precedent for spo- 
liation. The state, however, did not 
interfere. Clerics and laics were left 
to adjust their differences—the church 
was left to defend itself against calum- 
nious aspersions—and it is easily con- 
ceivable that, in such circumstances, 
fast friends of the pure religion estab- 
lished in these realms, might think its 
ministers released from a distinction 
which rather provoked aggression than 
attracted obedience and respect, when 
they divested themselves of a privilege 
which would have caused a necessity 
for frequent convocations, and have 
given them an invidious importance. 
The bishops and clergy had become 
reinstated in the good opinion of the 
English people, when, on the acces- 
sion of William and Mary, a convo- 
cation was summoned to determine 
upon matters of much delicacy and 
peril. The goodness of a merciful 
Providence was manifest in the pre- 
paredness of the church for that ar- 
duous trial. Episcopacy having been 
abolished in Scotland, it was proposed 
to dilute its spirit in England, by 
making such changes in the ritual 
and liturgy of the church, as should 
recommend it to dissenters. This was 
the scheme for “a comprehension ;” 
a scheme first prepared by a royal 
commission, and then submitted for 
adoption to the houses of convocation. 
The scheme, as it deserved, miscar- 
ried. It is matter of some surprise 
that it could ever have obtained the 
patronage of the names by which, it 
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was accredited.* But reflection will 
always temper such surprise, by re- 
minding us that to judge righteously 
of the conduct of actors in stirring 
times and great events, we should be 
able to sympathise with them, to feel 
the spirit of the age they lived in, and 
to assign due force to the influences 
by which they were affected. 
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Bishop Burnett was one of those 
byswhom the abortive enterprise had 
been promoted—one who thought that 
the scheme ought to have been favour- 
ably considered in convocation—who 
thought the rejection of it prejudicial 
to the reputation of the clergy—but 
who was able, at the same time, to 
discern good in the result he would 


* Mr. Lathbury, in his succinct but lucid and comprehensive History of the 
Convocation, has given the following account of this memorable transaction :— 
‘** With the convention parliament, by whom William and Mary were seated on the 
throne, the convocation did assemble. The second parliament, however, in the 
first year of their Majesties’ reign, petitioned the throne to summon the convoca- 
tion. Many there were, especially the dissenters, who wished to settle all mat- 
ters in parliament ; but the House of Commons were of opinion that the convo- 
cation was the proper place for the consideration of ecclesiastical affairs. 

‘* Before, however, the convocation was convened, a preparatory step was 
taken—namely, the appointment of a commission under the great seal to draw 
up and prepare matters for the consideration of the synod. On the 24th of May, 
1689, the * Act for exempting their Majesties’ Protestant subjects dissenting from 
the Church of England from the penalties of certain laws,’ called the ‘ Act 
of Toleration,’ received the royal assent. Still, many dissenters wished for a com- 
9? with the church. A bill on the subject had passed the House of 
uords ; but on its reaching the Commons, they considered that the question was 
more suitable for a convocation. The Lords, therefore, concurred in an address 
to the throne to that effect. To prepare the way, the royal commission was issued, 
authorizing certain individuals to meet and prepare alterations in the liturgy 
and canons, and to consider other matters connected with the church, It was 
dated in September, 1689. 

‘*The commissioners frequently met, but some of the members, who were 
named, absented themselves, especially Dr. Jane, regius professor of divinity in 
Oxford, on the ground that alterations were not required, and that the present 
was not the season for such discussions. The majority, however, proceeded in 
the work. The point of greatest difficulty was that of re-ordination; but it was 
at last settled by the commissioners that the hypothetical form should be adopted 
in the case of the dissenters as in the case of uncertain baptism, in these words :— 
‘If thou art not already ordained, I ordain thee.’ This would have satistied 
many of the nonconformists. Burnett says, ‘ We had before us all the books and 
papers that they had at any time offered, setting forth their demands ; together 
-with many advices and propositions which had been made at several times by 
most of the best and most learned of our divines, of which the late most learned 
Bishop of Worcester had a great collection: so we prepared a scheme to be laid 
before the convocation, but did not think that we ourselves, much less that any 
other person, was any way limited or bound to comply with what we resolved to 
propose.’ 

“Much information was communicated on this subject at a later period, in 
the speeches in the House of Lords on the trial of Sacheveral, Wake, then Bishop 
of Lincoln, in replying to the doctor on the point of the comprehension, says, 
‘He who first concerted the comprehension, was the late Archbishop Sancroft, to- 
wards the end of King James’s reign, when we were in the height of our labours 
defending the church against Popery.’ He adds, ‘ The several parts of the scheme 
were, by the direction of the archbishop, committed to such divines as were 
thought most proper; he took one part to himself, another was committed to 
Dr. Patrick; the reviewing the liturgy and communion book was referred to a 
select number, two of whom are now on our bench, viz., the Archbishop of York 
and Bishop of Ely, who will witness the truth of my relation.’ He further re- 
marks, ‘As soon as their late majesties came to the throne, they openly espoused 
the design; a commission was issued under the great seal to a large number of 
bishops and other eminent divines, to meet and consider these matters.’ 

“The government, however, saw that there was no hope of success with any 
alterations in the lower house of convocation ; consequently, the subject was never 
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have deprecated. His reflections are 
too valuable to be withheld from the 
reader :— 


“The ill reception that the clergy 
gave the king’s message raised a great 
and just outcry against them: since all 
the promises made in King James’s time 
were now so entirely forgot. 

‘* But there was a very happy direc- 
tion of the providence of God observed 
in this matter. The Jacobite clergy, 
who were then under suspension, were 


introduced. 


** Chanting to be discontinued. 
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designing to make a schism in the 
church, whensoever they should be 
turned out, or their places should be 
filled up by others. They saw it would 
not be easy to make a separation upon 
a private and personal account. They 
therefore wished to be furnished with 
more specious pretences. And if we 
had made alterations in the rubric, and 
other parts of common-prayer, they 
would have pretended that they still 
stuck to the ancient Church of Eng- 
land, in opposition to those who were 
altering it, and setting up new models, 


Still a notice of the proposed changes is necessary, in order that the 
views of the government may be ascertained. 


They were the following :— 


“*Certain select psalms to be read on Sundays; but the daily course not to be 


altered. 


** The omission of the apocryphal lessons, and of some from the Old Testament. 


* A rubric on the usefulness of the sign of the cross in baptism. 


to be omitted altogether when desired. 


The use of it 


‘** The sacramental elements to be administered in pews, to those who might object 


to kneeling. 


** A rubric declaring that Lent fasts consisted in extraordinary acts of devotion, 
not in distinction of meats; and another to explain the meaning of the ember 


weeks. 


“The rubric enjoining the daily reading or hearing of common prayer on the 
clergy to be changed into an exhortation. 

“The Absolution to be read by deacons; the word minister being substituted 
for priest; and the words ‘remission of sins’ omitted as not very intelligible. 

** The ‘Gloria Patri’ not to be repeated at the end of every psalm. 

“In the ‘Te Deum,’ the words ‘only begotten Son’ substituted for ‘thine 


honourable, true, and -— Son.’ 
** The 128th Psalm to be 
the ‘ Benedictus’ and ‘ Nunc Dimitis.’ 


substituted for the ‘ Benedicite;’ and other psalms for 


** The versicles after the Lord’s Prayer to be read kneeling; and after the words 
* Give peace, &c.,’ an answer promissory, on the part of the people, of keeping God's 
law, the old response being supposed by the commissioners to savour too strong of 


a view of predestination. 


* All titles of the king and queen to be omitted, and the word ‘sovereign’ only 


used 


“In the prayer for the king, the clause, ‘Grant that he may vanquish, &c., 
changed into ‘ Prosper all his righteous undertakings against thy enemies.’ 

**'Phe words, ‘ ons worketh great marvels,’ changed into ‘who alone art the 
author of all — gifts ;’ and the words, ‘the Holy Spirit of thy grace, substi- 


tuted for ‘the 


ealthful spirit of thy grace.’ 


The reason assigned for the latter 


was this, that the word healthful was obsolete. ‘ 
“The prayer, ‘O God, whose nature and property,’ to be omitted, as full of 


strange and impertinent expressions. 


** The collects to be revised by the Bishop of Chichester. 

“Tf a minister refused the surplice, and the people desired it, the bishop to be 
at liberty to appoint another, provided the living would bear it. 

** Sponsors to be disused, and children to be presented in the name of their parents, 


if desired. 


“Arubric to declare, that the curses in the Athanasian creed are confined to 
those who deny the substance of the Christian religion. 
‘Certain alterations to be made in the Litany, the Communion Service, and 


the Canons. 


“Many other verbal alterations were suggested, and several things were left 


to the care of Tennison. 
sioners. 


Such were the alterations proposed by the commis- 
Churchmen in the present day will be surprised at some of them, and in 


my opinion there are but few clergymen who are not thankful that the scheme 
was frustrated.” — History of the Convocation, pp. 265-269. 
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And, as I do firmly believe that there is 
a wise providence that watches upon 
human affairs and directs them, chiefly 
those that relate to religion, so I ‘have 
with great pleasure observed this, in 
many instances relating to the revolu- 
tion. And upon this occasion I could 
not but see, that the Jacobites among 
us, who wished and hoped that we 
should have made those alterations 
which they reckoned would have been 
of great advantage for serving their 
ends, were the instruments of raising 
such aclamour against them, as prevent- 
ed their being made. For by all the 
judgments we could afterwards make, 
if we had carried a majority in the con- 
vocation for alterations, they would 
have done us more hurt than good.’”* 


‘*Would have done us more hurt 
than good!” This is a very instruc- 
tive, as it is a very candid, acknow- 
ledgment. An unprejudiced person, 
who observes and reflects, can hardly 
read it without noticing its perti- 
nency to the times we live in. It is 
not, however, complete. More might 
have been looked for from a writer of 
Bishop Burnett's sagacity. He saw 
clearly enough that the scheme he ad- 
vocated would have been productive of 


schism ; to us it seems equally clear 
that it would not have served the pur- 
pose for which it was designed, that 


of a general “comprehension.” The 
changes proposed by the royal com- 
missioners, although of magnitude 
enough to convert the existing disu- 
nion between the clergy into perma- 
nent division, would not have recon- 
ciled dissenters to the church establish- 
ment. There does not appear to have 
been any foundation for the hope of 
such a result. The commissioners, it 
is true, “had before them,” as Burnett 
writes, “all the exceptions, that either 
the Puritans before the war, or the non- 
conformists since the restoration, had 
made to any part of the church ser- 
vice ;” but it does not follow that they 
had before them a statement of all 
the objections which such persons felt, 
and by which they were most strongly 
influenced. Still less does it appear 
that they had before them a statement 
of the grounds on which the dissen- 
ters preferred their several sects or 
communions before the church from 
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which they were separated. And yet 
all these matters ought to have “ been 
before” learned and thoughtful men 
engaged in deliberations upon ascheme 
of “comprehension.” To propose or 
construct a scheme in which due provi- 
sion was not made for them, belonged 
rather to the empirical practices of 
bold projectors, than to the well-or- 
dered measures of prudent men, who 
would carefully consider their subject, 
under all its aspects, before commit- 
ting themselves to any decided course 
of action. 

This ill-advised scheme having been 
defeated, the lower house of convoca- 
tion, to which its failure was ascribe- 
able, became bolder and more aspiring. 
The government took alarm; (not un- 
reasonably, considering its own insé- 
curity, and the spirit of the non-juti 
party,) and for some time withhel 
the licence which was necessary to au- 
thorise the acts of the assembled 
clergy. ‘ They were kept,” says Bur- 
nett, “from duing mischief by proroga- 
tion for a courseof ten years.”+ During 
the interval, however; much mischief 
was done through the press. The 
advocates for free eonvocations be- 
came empassioned in the performance 
of their task, and claimed not only 
the rights established by exercise for 
centuries, but the right; which had 
never been claimed since the Refor~ 
mation, of enacting canons without 
royal authority or licence. The~ex« 
tremities to which controversy was car- 
ried on at both sides during the years 
in which the convocation was only a 
form, showed their effects when it 
was permitted to act. The assertion 
on the part of the lower house, of its 
right to disregard prorogation by the 
archbishop, and to continue its sessions 
after the higher assembly had ad- 
journed.—the censure passed upon 
Burnett’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles—and various other incidents 
and circumstances—gave proof that a 
spirit of faction had taken the place of 
a spirit of deliberation, and gave 
warning of the danger that may ac- 
crue from calling into activity, in 
times of excitement or disorder; 4 
body long debarred from the exercise 
of power, and which had committed 


* Burnett’s History of his own Times, vol. iv. p. 63, 
¢ Lathbury’s History of the Convocation, p. 278. 
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itself by the avowal of extravagant 
pretensions, at a time when the since- 
rity of high professions could not be 
rendered suspicious by poverty of per- 
formance. 

It would be unprofitable to dwell 
upon the history of the convocations 
from this time to their virtual extine- 
tion. Although they continued te sit 
and deliberate from time to time 
until 1717, it is evident that they had 
not that influence over the public 
mind which could be to them in the 
place of authority. That ecclesiasti- 
eal party, which, because of its prin- 
ciples and politics, might expect favour 
from the crown, appears to have re- 
garded, as the state did, the holding 
of convocations, an inconvenience for 
which there was no adequate compen- 
sation:—they, on the other hand, 
who insisted on their rights and privi- 
leges, were of a political party which 
was daily losing strength, and to which 
the party in the ascendant were far 
from being likely to make concessions. 
Thus convocations seem to have been 
doomed—their proceedings armed ene- 
mies with excuses for desiring their 
suppression, and the parties into which 
they were divided, were almost equally 
prejudicial to their interests. On 
one side complaints of intemperance 
were to be heard, on the other suspi- 
cions were expressed of treachery. 
Against such dissension within—such 
alarm and enmity without—it would 
have required supports which the con- 
vocation had not to sustain it. Where 
the power of an assembly is derived 
from a formal permission, which must 
be given or renewed whenever the 


power is to be exercised, extinction 


must be anticipated when the interests 
of the source, and of the temporary 
depositories, of power, are found at 
variance, The state was bound by no 
visible necessity to continue convoca- 
tions; it felt no little inconvenience 


arising out of their discussions. The 


period of their dissolution, under such 
circumstances, might not be accurately 
calculated beforehand—but nothing 
could be doubtful respecting it except 
the point of time. That was soon de- 
termined—the Hoadleian disputation 
may have seemed to be the cause why 
the crown withheld its licence ;—it 
was only the pretence, or, at most, 
the occasion. Convocations had part- 
ed with the right of taxing—had re- 


tained no power by the exercise of 
which they could procure indulgence 
for discussions of which the interest 
did not seem to equal the inconve- 
nience. They were discontinued; and 
the little excitement and uneasiness of 
which their suppression was produc- 
tive, seems, to some extent, a proof 
that the decision of the court against 
them, was, at least, not impolitic. 

In Ireland it does not appear that 
convocations continued, for any long 
course of time, to be holden concur- 
rently with the meetings of parlia- 
ment. Some good is related of them, 
especially, (so far as intentions may be 
taken for good,) of the resolutions of 
the lower house. Their good designs 
were crossed and thwarted—some- 
times by indisposition on the part of 
the prelates—not unfrequently by the 
disfavour of government-—and con- 
tinually by the intrigues and exertions 
of a party zealous, apparently, for “the 
Protestant cause,” but inveterately 
hostile to the interest of the Protes- 
tant Church established. Here con- 
vocations were held at distant inter- 
vals, and, except upon one or two 
well-known occasions, with no impor- 
tant results. The last, we believe, 
was held in the year 1711. In 1727 
or 1728, a general expectation was 
entertained that a synod would be as- 
sembled again; but the hope was dis- 
appointed—neither the government 
nor the primate, Boulter, approved of 
the design to encounter the perils of 
such an assembly, and the project 
seems to have been silently relin- 
quished. 

One resolution of the Irish Convo- 
cation deserves to be remembered :— 


“On the 3rd of March, 1703,” 
writes Bishop Mant, “the following re- 
solution was sent from the lower to the 
upper house :-— 

** * Resolved—that the endeavouring 
the speedy conversion of the papists of 
this kingdom, is a work of great piety 
and charity; in order to which it is the 
opinion of this house, that preachers, 
in all the dioceses of this kingdom, 
preaching in the Irish tongue, would be a 
great means of their conversion. And 
therefore that application be made to 
the most reverend and right reverend 
the lords archbishops and bishops, that 
they take into consideration what num- 
ber of such preachers will be necessary 
in every diocese, and how they may be 
supported.” 
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“To this their graces and lordships 
returned for answer : 

** * We think, that endeavouring the 
conversion of the papists is very com- 
mendable; and, as to preaching in the 
Irish tongue, we think it useful where 
it is practicable.’ ”* 


The project appears to have been 
postponed at this time, but not aban- 
doned. It was taken up again, and 
its final failure may, perhaps, admit of 
the explanation given in the following 
extract from a letter of Archbishop 
King, addressed to Dr. Swift, and 
bearing date July 28, 1711 :— 


** We shall, I believe, have some con- 
sideration of methods to convert the 
natives ; but I do not find that it is de- 
sired by all, that they should be convert- 
ed. There is a party among us that 
have little sense of religion, and hear- 
tily hate the church: they would have 
the natives made Protestants, but such 
as themselves, are deadly afraid they 
should come into the church, because, 
say they, this would strengthen the 
church too much. Others would have 
them come into the church, but can’t ap- 
prove of the methods proposed, which 
are—to preach to- them in their own 


language, and have the service in Irish, 


as our own canons require. So that, 
between them, I am afraid that little 
will be done.” t 


Such were the hostilities which of- 
fered themselves to the mind of 
Archbishop King, as likely to mar the 
projects for converting the native 
Irish. Some, who could promote it, 
were disinclined to see the church 
strengthened by the accession of con- 
verts—some feared to strengthen the 
national spirit of the Irish people, by 
encouraging the use of their language. 
Such were the hostilities his grace ap- 
prehended in the year 1711. In some 
years after he seems to have feared an 
enmity of a still worse description :— 


“In the end,” writes Bishop Mant, 
‘‘ nothing was effected towards the ac- 
complishment of Mr. Richardson’s pro- 
ject for the conversion of the popish 
natives of Ireland to the Protestant 
faith. Whatever might have been his 
own wishes and efforts, and however 
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they may have been aided by other in- 
dividuals, they did not receive the cor- 
dial support of those in authority. And 
it is a remarkable opinion, which was 
expressed by Archbishop King, in an 
unpublished letter of the date of July 
21, 1724, applicable to this as well as to 
other cases: ‘ It is plain to me, by the 
methods that have been taken since the Re- 
Sormation,and which are yet pursued by both 
the civil and ecclesiastical powers, that 
there never was, nor is, any design that all 
should be Protestants.’ ”f 


We will not strive to penetrate the 
dread secret which seems partially dis- 
closed in the venerable prelate’s appre- 
hension: we would only take occasion to 
remind the reader, that the failure to 
protestantise, or rather evangelise, Ire- 
land, is most unjustly charged upon the 
church established amongst us. A vi- 
cious policy, faction, and personal aims 
and ends, defeated its good counsels, 
and rendered its strenuous exertions 
to second them abortive. Happy had 
it’ been for Ireland, if the spirit 
evinced in the lower house of convo- 
cation had had its recognised organs in 
the lower house of parliament. 

Many acts by which the convocation 
rendered eminent service to the church 
and the country, have not been enu- 
merated in the preceding notice; but 
it was not our purpose to conceal 
them. When the doctrine, discipline, 
and worship of the reformed religion 
were to be defined and settled, and 
the faith of apostolic times to be main- 
tained in its supremacy, the agency of 
convocations was of the most serious 
and salutary importance. We do not 
deny that some matters may have been 
left undetermined and unexplained, 
upon which thought and — 
might have been, in later periods, we 
expended ; but we have no such evi- 
dence of benefits derived from the 
convocation in more recent times, as 
that with which the history of our 
church in the sixteenth and early part 


of the seventeenth centuries has sup- 
plied us. Indeed it would not excite 
our wonder to be told, that, after the 
adjustment of ecclesiastical affairs, 
after the Book of Common Prayer 
had been completed, and canons had 


* History of the Church of Ireland, &e. vol. ii. p. 164. 


+ Mant’s History, vol. ii. p. 224. 
{ Mant’s History, vol. ii. p, 230. 
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been enacted, and the principle assert- 
ed according to which canons were to 
retain or to lose their authority, there 
was no longer an imperious necessity 
for holding convocations. This seems 
to be the conclusion at which the civil 
legislature and the great majority of 
secular politicians have arrived, and 
which is strenuously combated by 
many, who believe that * to restore at 
this time to the church its synodical 
powers,” would be a benefit, for which 
the state as well as the church would 
see reason to be grateful. The justice 
of this opinion we very respectfully but 
very decidedly dispute. In our Decem- 
ber number we assigned reasons for 
objecting to the project of construct- 
ing a new species of legislature for the 
church. e proceed now to show 
why we are equally opposed to the re- 
construction and revival of its ancient 
legislative assembly, the convocation. 
We hold, in the first place, that the 
constitution of the convocation is not 
adapted to the existing condition of 
the church and of society. We re- 
peat this our decided belief, although 
well aware that some, with whom we 
are happy to agree on other points, 
are opposed to us on this.. They 
would desire to see the convocations 
restored, because, the constitution of 
these assemblies is a kind of guarantee 
against dangers most obviously to be 
apprehended. We think we discern 
danger where they imagine security. 
The structure of the convocation is 
thus described by Mr. Lathbury :— 


‘England is divided into the two 
rovinces of Canterbury and York. 
he convocation of Canterbury consists 
of all the bishops of the province, who 
constitute the upper house; of twenty- 
two deans, fifty-three archdeacons, 
twenty-four proctors of chapters, and 
forty-four for the parochial clergy, and 
one precentor, who compose the lower 
house. As there is no dean of the 
chapter of St. David's, the precentor is 
summoned in his stead. Landaff is also 
without a dean, yet no one is summoned 
as a representative. Before the disso- 
lution of the monasteries, the abbots, 
also, had seats in the upper house, at 
which time it was more numerous than 
the lower. At present, however, the 
upper house in the province of Canter- 
bury consists of twenty-two—the lower 
of one hundred and forty-four. 
‘‘ The method of choosing the proc- 
tors for the clergy varies somewhat in 


different places. In the diocese of Lon- 
don each archdeacon chooses two, and 
from the whole number so chosen the 
bishop selects two to attend the convo- 
cation. In Sarum the three archdea- 
cons choose six, and the six make a se- 
lection of two of their own number; 
and the same method is adopted in the 
diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. In 
Bath and Wells all the incumbents 
choose their proctors jointly. In Lir- 
coln the clergy of the six archdeacon- 
ries send commissioners to Stamford, 
who make the necessary choice of two 
persons, In Norwich the two archdea- 
conries of Norwich and Norfolk meet 
and choose one, and the archdeaconries 
of Suffolk and Sudbury choose the 
other. The same is the case in Chi- 
chester. In ancient times the clergy 
were represented in convocation by the 
archdeacons. Such is the mode of 
choosing proctors in the province of 
Canterbury. In the province of York 
two proctors are returned by each 
archdeaconry. Were it not so, the 
numbers would be too small for the 
transaction of business. In this pro- 
vince, therefore, the proctors for the 
parochial clergy are equal in number to 
those for the chapters. 

** The archbishop is president of the 
convocation. A prolocutor is chosen 
by the clergy, who is presented to the 
archbishop. On his presentation he in- 
timates that the lower house intend to 
deliver their resolutions to the upper 
house through him, whose duty it is 
also to collect the votes of his brethren, 
and to secure the attendance of the 
members. 

‘*As president, the archbishop sum- 
mons the convocation to meet at the 
command of the king. Were he to at- 
tempt to assemble a synod of his own 
authority, he would be subject to a 
premunire, and the proceedings of such 
synod would be void. Since the act of 
submission, however, the power to sum- 
mon the convocation at the commence- 
ment of a new parliament has been 
granted, though for many years no bu- 
siness has been transacted. It is also 
the duty of the archbishop to prorogue 
and dissolve the convocation under the 
direction of the crown. 

** By the term ‘convocation’ is meant 
the synod of the province either of 
Canterbury or York, each archbishop 
summoning his own clergy, in obedi- 
ence to the royal command. The con- 
vocation is the previncial council of 
Canterbury and York. Each province 
meets in its own synod; but on impor- 
tant occasions, instances of which will 
occur in the course of our inquiry, the 
two provinces can act by mutual con- 
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sent or correspondence; or, commis- 
sioners, as has sometimes been the case, 
may be sent from York, to sit in the 
convocation of Canterbury, with full 
power to act for the whole body.” . 


Such was the convocation in Eng- 
land. The following passage, from 
Bishop Mant’s history, will serve to 
show what it was here in Ireland :— 


‘In the interval which elapsed be- 
tween the last-mentioned date (1666) 
and the year 1703, no convocation had 
been summoned. But a desire being 
then conceived by the clergy, to be al- 
lowed what they esteemed their ancient 
right and privilege, it appears by ex- 
tracts from the journals of the lower 
house of convocation, that the deans 
and archdeacons, who happened to be in 
Dublin, availed themselves of the occa- 
sion of an approaching parliament, and 
in their own names, and in those of their 
brethren, implored the archbishops and 
bishops, who also were then there, to 
bring the subject before the viceroy, 
and to procure that the clause, which 
had formerly summoned the clergy to 
meet in convocation, but which had, 
from negligence or some other cause, 
been twice omitted from the parliamen. 
tary writs, to the bishops, should now 
again be inserted. 

“On the subject being, in conse- 
quence, brought by the Duke of Or- 
mond before the queen, certain ques- 
tions were submitted to the considera- 
tion of the archbishops and bishops then 
in Dublin, and received answers, which 
were reported to the government, to the 
following effect, on the 5th of July in 
the same year. 

“1, That the last convocation holden 
in Ireland was after the restoration of 
the royal family, in 1661; that it began 
with the parliament then called, and 
continued during the said parliament, 
namely, to the year 1666; and since 
which time, till the year 1692, there had 
been no parliament in Ireland. 

**2. That, as to the mode of sum- 
moning convocations, there had been 
some question queens this in 166), 
when the Lords Justices, being the Lord 
Chancellor Eustace, and the Earls of 
Orrery and Mountrath, and the priv 
council, made an order for the Archbi- 
shops of Armagh and Dublin ‘ to meet 
and advise of, and return their opinions, 
how all things requisite in order to the 
convocation, and other things relating 
to the church, may be done and pre- 
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ared.’ To which order the two arch- 

ishops made report, ‘that they had 
considered the matter, and particularly 
made search for a form of writ, to be 
issued as formerly, for convcca‘ing the 
clergy, and could find no other than 
what they annexed, which they con- 
ceived a sufficient form to be sent to 
every of the archbishops and bishops 
—*‘ Premonentes decanum, &c.—Premo- 
nishing the dean and chapter of your 
church of Armagh, and the archdeacon 
and the whole clergy of your diocese, 
that the same dean and archdeacon, in 
their proper persons, and the same 
chapter by one, and the same clergy by 
two, fit proctors, having severally full 
and sufficient power from the said chap- 
ter and clergy, be, at the aforesaid day 
and place personally present, for con- 
senting to such things as shall then and 
there happen to be ordained by common 
judgment.’ 

**3. Tothe question of the clergy’s 
right to have a convocation on the sum- 
moning of parliament, they answered, 
that it had been ‘the custom for a con- 
vocation to meet with a parliament in 
Ireland, and the clergy had claimed it 
as aright. But in the two late parlia- 
ments, held in King William’s reign, 
the ancient form of writs, directed to 
the bishops to appear in parliament, 
were omitted.’ 

“4, To the question, ‘ What autho- 
rity the convocation, when summoned, 
have to act, without the queen’s licence 
authorising them, and, if they have any 
authority, to what matters it extends ?’ 
it was observed that, ‘the qfzre seem- 
ed best answered by the clause in the 
writ of licence, directed to the conyo- 
cation, and dated the 2lst of March, 
1661; which writ was again renewed, 
after the death of Primate Bramhall, 
Nov. 10, 1665.’ This writ, which is 
cited in full, was addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, and to the other 
archbishops, bishops, deans, archdea- 
cons, and proctors capitular and cleri- 
cal; and gave them free power to meet 
in convocation, from time to time during 
the parliament; and to communicate, 
treat, consult, and conclude, concerning 
such articles, canons, rules ecclesiastic, 
&c., which should appear to them con- 
ducive to the increase of the honour and 
true worship of God, to the eradicating 
of heresies and evil customs from 
Christ’s vineyard, to the procuring and 
preserving of the benefit and peace of 
the church; and also to make ordi- 
nances and decrees, having the force of 
ecclesiastical canons and constitutions, 


* History of the Convocation, p. 118. 
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in the premises, and to publish and pro- 
mulgate the same, having first had and 
obtained the royal consent. 

“To this was added, that ‘the clergy 
of Ireland had likewise taxed them- 
selves in convocation; and in the last 
parliament, when no convocation sat, 
the bishops protested against the par- 
liament’s taxing them in a land-tax, in 
order to preserve their right to tax 
themselves.’ 

**5. In answer to the question, ‘ What 
are the rules and sotiake of their pro- 
ceedings ?’ it was stated, that ‘the con- 
vocation of Ireland. was a national sy- 
nod; that all the archbishops and bi- 
shops sat in an upper house; the deans, 
archdeacons, and proctors of the clergy 
in a lower house; that they were go- 
verned by the common rules of synods, 
each house acting and adjourning by 
itself; and that no canon or rule was 
made or obliging but with the concur- 
rence of both houses, ratified and con- 
firmed by the royal assent, under the 
great seal.’* 


Such were the replies of the bi- 
shops. The views of the clergy as to 
the rights of convocations were ex- 
pressed in an address, to which the 
prelates assented. ‘The following ex- 
tract from it is given by Bishop 
Mant :— 


** We conceive that the clergy of this 
kingdom, when met in a perfect and en- 
tire convocation, do assemble in two 
distinct capacities, namely, in a civil 
and in an ecclesiastical capacity. In 
the first, we apprehend ourselves to be 
called together by her majesty’s writ in 
the clause premunientes, and that in 
virtue of this we have a right to be 
formed into a regular body, to be atten- 
dant upon and counsellors to the parlia- 
ment,f in whatever may relate to the 
temporal rights of the church, as inter- 
woven with the state. In our ecclesi- 
astical capacity, we look upon it as ab- 
solutely necessary, to be summoned b 
the provincial writ, and your grace's 
metropolitical authority consequent up- 
on that writ, which forms us into a na- 
tional and truly ecclesiastical synod, to 
frame canons, to reform discipline, cen- 
sure heresy, and to exert that jurisdic- 
tion which belongs to us in conjunction 
with your lordships, as the representa- 
tive members of the church,” } 


* History, &c. vol. ii. p: 160. 


In the event of the revival of con- 
vocations, we should have, at first, 
three different houses of assembly— 
Canterbury, York, and Ireland, (in 
which all the provinces met in one as- 
sembly,) presided over by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, York, and Ar- 
magh. Is this a time when a wise and 
faithful man would desire to see the 
Anglican and Irish branches of the 
catholic church exhibited in separation 
from each other? Is it the time he 
would choose for adjusting, or carry- 
ing into effect the terms on which they 
were to meet in one assembly? We 
think it enough thus hesitatingly to 
advert to a topic on which we have 
thought more than we would hold it 
prudent to express. We turn to an 
objection upon which it is less perilous 
to be communicative. 

Hopes are cherished by some, that, 
from the manner in which its mem- 
bers are chosen, the convocation could 
not be betrayed into measures of pre- 
cipitancy or passion. One estate, con- 
sisting of prelates ; another, to a very 
great extent composed of members 
whom the prelates of the church have 
selected ; the remainder, (a remainder 
comparatively small,) returned as their 
representatives by the incumbents of 
parishes, by colleges, and chapters: 
who could fear rashness in an as- 
sembly thus constituted? A ques- 
tion, however triumphant the tone in 
which it is pronounced, is not an argu- 
ment. Even in such an assembly any 
man who knows the effect of power 
on the human mind, may be afraid of 
rashness. ‘ All assemblies,” said Arch- 
bishop King, “that have been long 
chained up, prove unruly when first 
let loose.” We do not think the 
present a juncture in which any peril, 
likely to be caused to the church by 
undue boldness or activity, should be 
wantonly or unnecessarily hazarded. 
Many a man there is who will calmly 
acquiesce in things as they are, so long 
as he remains in a private station, and 
who will think that the acquisition of 
power to effect changes, involves the 
duty of undertaking them. Even they 
who seem least extravagant in their 


+ It appears that petitions were repeatedly addressed to the crown from the 
English convocations, praying for this privilege. 
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views of what a convocation may ac- 
complish, expect something. If they 
deprecate the introduction of novel- 
ties, and the abolition of what has 
been from of old, they expect, that, at 
least, the convocation should settle, 
with authority, those matters of doc- 
trine and discipline which are to be 
held essential, and distinguish them 
from those in which the church in- 
dulges her children with freedom. 
Little, or trivial, as this may seem, it 
would be a change; and might prove 
to be attended with the most serious 
consequences. To pronounce some- 
thing essential, which had been previ- 
ously indifferent, is, plainly, to render 
the church more exclusive. The ef- 
fect of such a procedure would be, 
perhaps, more pernicious than that of 
adding to our formularies of disci- 
pline or doctrine some principle wholly 
new. Matters upon which members 
and ministers of the church are free 
to differ, are things upon which the 
freedom allowed is exercised, and opi- 
nions favourable and adverse are main- 
tained: to exalt one class of opinions 
into articles of necessity, and de- 
nounce another class as inadmissible, 
is to exclude one party from the 
church, and, indeed, to frame a new 
religion. 

On the other hand, were an assem- 
bly, having authority, to open what 
the church has closed, to pronounce 
indifferent that which has been de- 
clared essential, the evil, though of an 
opposite character, would be not less 
momentous :—enemies to the church 
as it now exists, would, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted into its body, and enabled to 
harm it. But there are matters, it is 
said, upon which the mind of the 
church has not been so clearly made 
known as to preclude the necessity of 
more exact definition. To declare 
with authority what she demands, and 
wherein she indulges, although it may 
change the condition of churchmen, 
will only assign its true character 
to the church. We have considered 
this third case; and, without pro- 
nouncing on the correctness or fallacy 
of its assumptions, confidently express 
our fixed persuasion, that no such de- 
licate duty as that of declaring with 
authority “the mind of the church” 
in doubtful cases, ought, at this time, 
to be confided to a newly-constructed 
legislature. To ensure acquiescence in 
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decisions upon matters of this nature, 
would demand all the authority be- 
longing to an assembly long obeyed 
and reverenced. A convocation, li- 
censed to determine upon them, could 
not reckon upon the habitual re- 
spect of any parties, and would, by fail- 
ing to satisfy some, rather provoke than 
allay contention; and, forbidding to- 
lerance where uniformity could not be 
attained, would break the bands of 
concord, and render separation inevi- 
table. Such is our deliberate opinion. 
We need not be more precise in the 
expression of it, until the advocates of 
the proposal to restore to the convo- 
cation its ancient powers, have conde- 
scended to state, in detail, the cases 
upon which the revived legislature 
would have to determine. 

But, supposing it to be the truth, 
that there is nothing to fear from 
rashness in an assembly so constituted 
as the convocation would be, is there 
not another inconvenience, scarcely 
less serious, to be apprehended, aris- 
ing out of the very peculiarity of con- 
stitution for which convocations are 
desired and praised? Would the con- 
vocation be regarded as an assembly 
where the whole church was fairly 
and fully represented? To acquire 
the influence of a representative as- 
sembly, the convocation should have 
an altered, and, we use the word not 
invidiously, a more liberal constitu- 
tion. Clergy and laity of the Church 
of England would demand such a 
change—the altered condition of the 
church would insist upon it. 

It cannot escape the observation of 
a prudent man, who has sought to ac- 
quaint himself with the state of eccle- 
siastical affairs in England, that the 
church now contains within its capa- 
cious limits two classes of ministers, 
distinguished, if not by character, by 
the circumstances of their respective 
positions. The voluntary principle 
has had its appointed sphere within 
our church, among the agencies by 
which true religion is to be promoted. 
It has been employed in supplying 
the inevitable deficiencies of an esta~ 
blishment. As the wants of a rapidly- 
increasing population have outgrown 
the power of ancient endowments to 
make provision for them, the true vo- 
luntary principle, the parent of old 
establishments, has re-appeared ; not 
in the menacing form of that destruc. 
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tive system which has usurped its name 
to destroy its offspring, but with a gra- 
cious aspect, with offerings in its hand, 
and with the purpose to repair, and 
restore, and extend, whatever, in its 
ancient works, it has found decayed, or 
fallen, or inadequate. The testimonies 
to its presence and power are now 
very numerous throughout the empire. 
The ministers for whom it makes pro- 
vision constitute a body of very consi- 
derable influence. No ecclesiastical 
legislature in which this portion of the 
clergy is not adequately represented, 
would have sufficient influence to re- 
commend its decisions ; and we feel 
persuaded, that, to admit the ministers 
who thus amiably represent voluntary- 
ism into a fair participation of power, 
would be, in the judgment of some, 
who call for an ecclesiastical legisla- 
ture, to mar the peace and usefulness 
of the projected assembly. Until the 
respective claims and rights of these 
two important elements in the ecclesi- 
astical system are amicably adjusted, 
or until the congregational and the 
parochial clergy (if we may so name 
them) cease to be regarded as distinct 
classes, it will be impossible to frame 
convocations so as that they can be 
held with advantage. 

We are far from looking with jea- 
lousy or fear on the distinction to 
which we have adverted. We see that 
the classes are, each in its several de- 
partments, advancing the interests of 
religion and of the church, and that 
they are mutually improving each 
other. In the one we recognise depo- 
sitaries of the learning for which the 
Church of England has long been 
distinguished; in the other we are 
made to feel the popular power, in 
which, until of late years, it was a 
fashion to pronounce her deficient. 
We would not be thought to deny 
popular qualities to one class, or to 
deny learning to the other ; but we 
hold the distinctions to be, substan- 
tially, such as we have described. The 
Church of England will become, in due 
course of time, honoured by both, and 
be mightily increased in moral power 
by the two-fold agency. By one in- 
strumentality her borders will be en- 
larged; by the other her principles 
will be conserved. The congregations 
will continue to demand eloquence ; 
but the popular orator will soon learn 
that, to continue useful in his minis- 
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tration, he must feed his lamp with 
learning, as well as by meditation and 
prayer. Colleges and bishops will 
require learning, but will regard it as 
among the recommendations of those 
whom they promote, that they are good 
“conductors” for their acquisitions, 
and that their lore is rich in its adap- 
tation to the wants and the condition 
of man. Thus all will work together 
for good. Learning will be held back 
from the temptation of too eagerly 
prosecuting researches in which the 
general heart of humanity can feel no 
interest ; eloquence will become too 
wise to waste, in exciting transient 
sympathies, powers that ought to be 
employed in instructing, convincing, 
and persuading; and thus will the 
church command the services of those 
who keep watch by the light of an- 
cient times, and take heed that the 
lamp which the apostles lighted, and 
the catholic church has ever fed, fail 
not for lack of oil,—as well as of those 
who observa all changes in the spirit 
and condition of man, and, bringing 
forth from their treasury things new 
as well as old, make proud hearts feel 
that the light, by which God and his 
church enjoin that they should wor- 
ship and walk, is no less gracious and 
good to direct the wisest of woman 
born, in this our day, than it was, 
nearly two thousand years ago, to di- 
rect the humblest fisherman or shep- 
herd. Thus, while the church walks 
with witnesses from the far past, giving 
counsel to the present, and making 
preparation for the future, its charac- 
ter of permanence is preserved, and, 
keeping pace with the advancing intel- 
ligence of the age, its progress is not 
retarded. 

We have strong fears that a process 
from which we look for so much good, 
would be disturbed by the summoning 
a convocation “for dispatch of busi- 
ness.” The legitimate assembly would 
soon be confronted by a voluntary 
rival. Parties now working to the 
same end, under the same government, 
would be forced into opposition,—one 
party passionately contending for 
things indifferent, because they were 
old ; the other undervaluing antiquity 
because its monitions were not, neces- 
sarily, true and holy; and both de- 
parting, in different directions, from 
the finely-tempered rule of the church 
to whose interests each thought itself 
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devoted. Dangers such as these pre- 
sent themselves to us, when we think 
of an ecclesiastical legislature called 
into existence amidst our present heats 
and excitements. Accordingly, we 
deprecate the scheme of restoring the 
houses of convocation. 

But are there not disputes and con- 
troversies in the church, which ought 
to be silenced by the authority of a 
free convocation? Is not one minis- 
ter found to preach, as the faith, what 
another pronounces heterodox and 
false? Are not complaints frequent 
against some, who are accused of sup- 
pressing the best comforts of Gospel 
truth? against others, who are said to 
afford such representations of divine 
grace as hold out encouragements not 
to penitence, but to sin, and even to 
purposes of sinning? Are not these 
complaints, and many others which it 
is unnecessary to specify, made in a 
temper alien from that in which the 
Gospel should be preached or defend- 
ed—from that in which Christian mi- 
nisters should remonstrate with or re- 
buke each other: and is it not desira- 
ble that such unseemly contentions 
should be suppressed? Shall heresy 
be taught as truth—shall gainsayers 
or calumniators be permitted to stig- 
matise truth as heresy? The answer 
to questions of this nature is too ob- 
vious to need formal expression. We 
can affirm with equal confidence and 
sincerity, that if we thought the evils 
attendant upon the condition of the 
church remediable by a convocation, 
we should be strenuous petitioners for 
the royal licence. 

How should a convocation proceed 
to the correction of evils such as we 
are here reminded of? Would it ad- 
dress itself, in its first sittings, to a 
censure of books? The Council of 
Trent, a council, one would be apt to 
think, sufficiently daring and power- 
ful, delegated this office to a commis- 
sion, and never ventured upon a re- 
view of the commissioners’ labours. 
Former convocations in England un- 
dertook the task, and do not appear to 
hold out encouragement to their suc- 
cessors, if successors are ever given 
them, to take up their abortive enter- 
~ A single instance will be, per- 

aps, enough to satisfy the reader that 
convocations were not, necessarily, 
the courts before which charges 
against the writers of suspected books 
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could be brought, with most certainty 
of Raving a satisfactory judgment 
pronounced upon them. We take the 
ease of Whiston, and transcribe 
Bishop Burnett's account of it:— 


** An incident happened that diverted 
their thoughts to another matter: Mr. 
Whiston, the professor of mathematics 
in Cambridge, a learned man, of a so- 
ber and exemplary Sife, but much set on 
hunting for paradoxes, fell on revivin 
the Arian heresy, though he eretendal 
to differ from Arius in several particu- 
lars ; yet, upon the main, he was partly 
Apollinarist, partly Arian; for he 
thought the Nous, or Word, was all the 
soul that acted in our Saviour’s body. 
He found his notions favoured by the 
apostolical constitutions; so he rec- 
koned them a part, and the chief part, 
of the canon of the Scriptures. For 
these tenets he was censured at Cam- 
bridge, and expelled the university. 
Upon that he wrote a vindication of 
himself and his doctrine, and dedicated 
it to the convocation, promising a larger 
work on these subjects. The uncon- 
tested way of proceeding in such a case 
was, that the bishop of the diocese in 
which he lived should cite him into his 
court, in order to his conviction or cen- 
sure; from whose sentence an appeal 
lay to the archbishop, and from him to 
the crown. Or the archbishop might 
proceed, in the first instance, in a court 
of audience. But we saw no clear pre- 
cedents, of any proceedings in convoca- 
tion, where the jurisdiction was con- 
tested; a reference made by the high 
commissioners to the convocation, 
where the party submitted to do pe- 
nance, being the only precedent that 
appeared in history; and even of this 
we had no record; so that it not being 
thought a clear warrant for our pro- 
ceeding, we were at a stand. The act 
that settled the course of the appeals in 
King Henry the Eighth’s time, made no 
mention of sentences in convocation; 
and yet, by the act in the first of Queen 
Elizabeth, that defined what should be 
judged heresy, that judgment was de- 
clared to be in the crown. By all this 
(which the archbishop laid before the 
bishops in a letter, that he wrote to 
them on this occasion), it seemed 
doubtful whether the convocation could, 
in the first instance, proceed against a 
man for heresy; and their proceedings, 
if they were not warranted by law, 
might involve them in a premunire. So 
the upper house, in an address, prayed 
the queen to ask the opinions of the 
judges, and such others as she thought 
fit, concerning these doubts, that they 
might know how the law stood in this 
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matter. Eight of the judges, with the 
attorney and soligitor-general, gave 
their opinion, that we had a jurisdic- 
tion, and might proceed in such a case ; 
but brought no express law nor prece- 
dent to support their opinion. They 
only observed, that the law books spoke 
of the convocation as having jurisdic- 
tion, and they did not see that it was 
ever taken from them. They were also 
of opinion, that an appeal lay from the 
sentence of convocation to the crown; 
but they reserved to themselves a power 
to change their mind, in case upon an 
argument that might be made for a 
rohibition, they should see cause for 
it. Four of the judges were positively 
of a contrary opinion, and maintained 
it from the statutes made at the refor- 
mation. The queen, having received 
these different opinions, sent them to 
the archbishop, to be laid before the 
two houses of convocation; and, with- 
out taking any notice of the diversity 
between them, she wrote that, there 
being now no doubt to be made of our 
jurisdiction, she did expect that we 
should proceed in the matter before us. 
In this it was visible, that those who 
advised the queen to write that letter, 
considered more their own humours 
than her honour. Yet two great doubts 
still remained, even supposing we had a 
jurisdiction. The first was, of whom 
the court was to be composed ; whether 
only of the bishops, or what share the 
lower house had in this judiciary autho- 
rity. The other was, by what dele- 
gates, in case of an appeal, our sen- 
tence was to be examined: were no 
bishops to be in the court of delegates ? 
or was the sentence of the archbishop 
and his twenty-one suffragan bishops, 
with the clergy of the province, to be 
judged by the Archbishop of York and 
his three suffragan bishops? These 
difficulties appearing to be so great, the 
bishops resolved to begin with that, in 
which they had, by the queen’s licence, 
an undisputed authority ; which was, to 
examine and censure the book, and fo 
see if his doctrine was not contrary to 
the Scriptures, and the first four gene- 
ral councils, which is the measure set by 
law to judge heresy. They drew out 
some propositions from his book, which 
seemed plainly to be the reviving of 
Arianism, and censured them as such. 
These they sent down to the lower 
house, who, though they excepted to 
one proposition, yet censured the rest 
in the same manner. This the archbi- 
shop (being then disabled by the gout) 
sent by one of the bishops to the queen 





* Burnett's History of His Own Times, vol. vi. p. 1132. 
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for her assent, who promised to consi- 
der of it. But, to end the matter at 
once, at their next meeting in winter, 
no answer being come from the queen, 
two bishops were sent to ask it; but 
she could not tell what was become of 
the paper which the archbishop had sent 
her; so a new extract of the censure 
was again sent to her. But she has not 
yet thought fit to send any answer to 
it. So Whiston’s affair sleeps, though 
he has published a large work, in four 
volumes, in octavo, justifying his doc. 
trine, and maintaining the canonicalness 
of the apostolical constitutions, prefer. 
ring their authority, not only to the 
Epistles, but even to the Gospels. In 
this last I do not find he has made any 
proselytes, though he has set himself 
much to support that paradox.”* 


So powerless was the convocation 
to suppress heterodoxy, or to punish 
the promoters of it. Many instances 
similar to that which we have cited, 
might be given in support of our 
views, (those of Clark and Hoadley 
may present themselves to the reader, 
as cases in point,) but we do not wish 
to load our pages unnecessarily. In 
truth, an assembly so constituted as 
the convocation, is ill-adapted for 
discharging the duties of a court of 
ecclesiastical law. It is true, that in 
civil affairs the highest court of judi- 
cature is placed within the houses of 
parliament, but it is equally true, and 
instructively so, that parliament does 
not constitute this highest court. A 
court of appeal which pronounces a 
fina] judgment on cases of equity or 
law, should be free from the spirit of 
party, and uninfluenced by passion or 
prejudice. Still more necessary is 
this freedom from misleading influ- 
ences, if the subject, on which judg- 
ment is to be given, be of a religious 
nature. History demonstrates that 
such an office could not be with ad- 
vantage assigned in past times to the 
convocation : assuredly it is not to a 
legislature created amidst the heats 
and asperities of times like ours, so 
solemn and delicate a duty could be 
confided. 

There are some who expect, that 
were a convocation re-erected into a 
legislature, parties in the church 
would cease to oppose each other; at 
least would become more temperate 
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in their mutual antagonism, while 
waiting for a decision to which both 
would be found ready to yield submis- 
sion. Thus it fares, they say, in mat- 
ters which fall under the jurisdiction 
of parliaments—parties without that 
assembly suspending their animosities, 
grounding, as it were, their arms, and 
looking on, idle though interested spec- 
tators, while their respective cham- 
pions wage, ardently, the delegated 
contest. We certainly have not read 
history in the books of those who 
form these amiable anticipations. Our 
histories and our experience have 
taught us a different lesson. We have 
read of angry passions inflamed rather 
than allayed by parliamentary discus- 
sions, and so far have we found the 
people in many cases from acquiescing 
in the issues of a senatorial contest, 
that we have heard of their threaten- 
ing to rise, en masse, and march 
upon Westminster, or even upon St. 
James’s—nay, of their carrying their 
menace into act, and exhibiting an 
array of physical force, as an auxiliary 
meet for that intellectual power which 
had been exerted in their behalf un- 
successfully. 

But even were we to concede that 
parliamentary discussions have a tran- 
quillising effect on the public mind, or 
to think with the Bishop of Salisbury, 
that the summoning a parliament for 
dispatch of business, causes a lull in 
the stormy politics of Ireland, we could 
not, therefore, concede to his lordship 
that the issue of a license to the 
houses of convocation would have a 
similar effect upon religious contro- 
versy. The cases are essentially dif- 
ferent—as plainly different as action 
and opinion. The decisions of a con- 
vocation could have no beneficial effect 
on any, but those who were persuaded 
to approve them—the enactments of 
the civil legislature are satisfied with 
obedience. For an honest minister, 
whose belief is abstractedly different 
from that which the church declares 
essential, there is no resource but 
Separation. It is not enough that he 
do not obtrude his heterodoxy on his 
associates, or on his flock; he must 
from his heart renounce it, or else 
resign a post which he cannot hold 
but by dissembiing. Civil obedience 
does not imply belief in the affirma- 
tions, if such there be, in an act of 
parliament, or in the decisions of its 
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authorised expounders ; it implies no- 
thing more than it is, namely, submis- 
sion to a declared law, a submission 
strictly compatible with an opinion 
that the law is bad, and that it ought 
to be altered. A minority, therefore, 
very consistently acquiesces in the 
votes, by which its purposes have been 
frustrated, while, at the same time, it 
hopes and endeavours to ensure their 
ultimate success. It is not so in mat- 
ters of faith, on which a convocation 
may pronounce—in such cases acqui- 
escence implies belief, cordial, sincere; 
and unless a minority have the gift to 
renounce the opinion for which it has 
contended, and to embrace that which 
it rejected and condemned, it can relieve 
itself from the guilt of duplicity only 
by secession. How passionate then 
would be the contests to which the 
project of a convocation would give 
occasion. Contests in the election of 
members—contests within the houses 
of assembly—contests in the constitu- 
encies without, when it depended on 
their issue which section or party in 
the church, as now existing, was to 
constitute the whole church, and which 
to take its place with dissenters. 

It is not within the province of a 
convocation, or any other legislative 
assembly, to impart to disputants, 
within or without the limits of our 
church, the gift which divests con- 
troversy of its bitterness, and renders 
it profitable. No convocation can be- 
stow a Christian temper; no contro- 
versy which is not leavened by such a 
temper, can continue pure from into- 
lerance and rancour. That the health- 
ful spirit from which it proceeds may be 
shed largely on our church we should 
earnestly pray; and in our several sta- 
tions we should watch vigilantly that 
it be not disturbed in ourselves by any 
uncharitableness. Here is an end 
worthy of a good man’s aim. By self- 
restraint, by prayer, by precept, by 
example, by the “ word in season,” and 
by the eloquence of what is not less 
prevailing, a seasonable silence—to 
awake, and animate, and promote the 
spirit of Christian toleration, until it 
is diffused widely among all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians ; 
here is a work that beseems a servant 
of Christ—a work upon which no 
danger attends; which, where the 
frailty of human nature leaves it im- 
perfect, involves no worse consequence 
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than failure; and which, where God 
gives it the rich blessing we are en- 
couraged to hope, will have accom- 
plished good without the ordinary alloy 
of evil. He who schemes, and toils, 
and petitions for a convocation, labours 
after an end most probably unattain- 
able—of doubtful efficacy, if won— 
and which can not be won without 
much previous contention: he who 
would promote unity among brethren, 
and who would propose such an object 
to himself, as that which is most wor- 
thy of a Christian philosopher, aims 
at a good end, and will be taught to 
feel that none but purely Christian 
means will be available in his strides 
to attain it. 

We think the present state of the 
church eminently favourable. Wethink 
it not presumptuous to hope that it 
has been providentially designed to 
favour and encourage this charitable 
undertaking. The faith, as delivered 
to the apostles—as handed down from 
them through successive ages to the 
present day, is carefully guarded and 
distinguished, and enjoined; the phi- 
losophy which waits upon this precious 
deposit is left of range as ample, and 
circumstance as varied, as the condi- 
tion and the spirit of man can demand. 
Nothing is enjoined as essential which 
Holy Scripture does not declare; no- 
thing is rejected as absurd or sinful, 
which Scripture does not condemn— 
and which has the sanction of antiquity 
and reason. We say, give such a 
church, and the agencies educated 
within it, time—let them have the ad- 
vantage of being exercised in the fair 
field which society now affords them— 
exercised in the presence of a crowd of 
witnesses, who are capable of discern- 
ing unfairness, and who can feel and 
love charity ; let them continue to be 
thus exercised, and in time disputants 
who are drawn to esteem one another, 
will be influenced to feel less severely 
towards the peculiarities by which they 
are mutually distinguished. While 
distant and little known, they saw only 
what they accounted each other's 
defects—and thesethey beheld enlarged 
and aggravated; when drawn together 
in the bonds of peace, they will be- 
come more sensible to the importance 
of the great truths in which they are 
agreed, and their differences will di- 
tminish in the presence of these princi- 
ples, until they are seenas specks. In 
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truth, a time seems approaching, when 
all pure-hearted men will be enabled 
to discern the’ distinction between 
religion and metaphysics ; between 
the Gospel and human inferences from 
it; and, while they rejoice in their 
common belief in the one, will be taught 
by it to tolerate diversity of opinion 
respecting the other. We are satisfied 
that thinking men -will discern many 
evidences of a process such as this, 
We do not desire to see it accelerated 
by any legislative enactments, and we 
would not willingly expose it to the 
hazard of being practised upon bya 
convocation. 

While we write thus, we would not 
be understood to insinuate, that there 
is nothing in the circumstances and 
condition of the church which calls 
for change or correction. Weare not 
so unobserving, or so wholly “ con- 
tented with things as they are.” We 
feel only that it is not from a convoca- 
tion we look for the desired amend- 
ments. Generally speaking, we would 
say that the practices, formularies, and 
doctrines of our church demand expla- 
nation rather than change; but if 
there be matter in which alteration, 
retrenchment, or addition is desirable, 
the church, even in its present estate, 
may make the necessary adjustment. 
Such, at least, is the conclusion at 
which we have arrived, after some 
thought and inquiry. Let the peti- 
tioners for a new ecclesiastical legisla- 
ture, or for the revival of convoca- 
tions, declare frankly the purposes at 
which they ultimately aim—and we 
venture to predict, that if their intents 
and schemes are found to be good, 
the Church of England, even as she 
is, can accomplish, or accord them. 
We are, however, we confess, ciu- 
tious almost to timidity on the subject 
of change—and would scarcely wish 
to see any, the slightest alteration, 
suddenly made, in such a manner as 
to be irrevocable. We would have it 
proved by time and use, before it was 
established among the essentials of our 
system. We would have it offered for 
the acceptance of the church at large, 
rather than made matter of authorita- 
tive injunction. We would have its 
soundness in principle, its goodness and 
wisdom, first carefully examined by 4 
deliberative assembly of the heads of 
our church ; we would have its expe- 
diency for these times tested and 
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ratified in a voluntary acceptance of it 
by the clergy and the congregations ; 
and would not have it, until this two- 
fold and extended ordeal was success- 
fully endured, classed among those 
forms of sound words, or those edify- 
ing ceremonies, which the Church of 
England sanctions. 

We are not afraid to suggest a 
course thus cautious, from an appre- 
hension that it may be said to savour 
of papal policy. It is a policy which 
Romanism borrowed from the church 
catholic ; a policy perilous, and it may 
be pernicious—where, in the eclipse of 
Scripture and reason, it works in the 
dark—but which, in the present con- 
dition of our church, and of society, 
would be safe and beneficial. At the 
same time, we would be understood to 
offer it only as a device, preferable to 
the project of a convocation. To that 
project, we are—as we think, the cir- 
cumstances of our times are—decidedly 
opposed. We are opposed to it, be- 
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cause we think no case of necessity 
can be made out for exposing our 
church to the dangers which we dis- 
cern among its inevitable consequences. 
We are opposed to it, because they 
who are its promoters have not declared 
the purposes which they expect it is to 
serve. We are opposed to it, because 
we think the discontinuance of convo- 
cations a providential arrangement, to 
protect our church from changes which 
would have debased, if not destroyed 
it; and, although we do not think it 
expedient to enter into an account of 
the dangers through which our pure 
religion passed since the year 1711, 
unhurt, because God had delivered 
and continned to preserve her, from an 
ecclesiastical legislature, we are not 
afraid to affirm, that many a reflecting 
man will discern, as we do, a special 
and a protecting Providence in that 
very condition of the church, over 
which some lament as a state of weak- 
ness and desertion. 

































Pierre Jean ve Berancer was born 
at Paris, in the year 1780, as we are 
told in his song of the “ Tailor and 
the Fairy.” He was brought up at 
his grandfather’s till he was nine years 
old. Of his father and mother very 
little is known. In his tenth year 
he was sent to his maternal aunt, the 
wife of an innkeeper at Peronne. His 
sojourn at this place he has commemo- 
rated in the ‘ Recollections of Child- 
hood,” and here he seems to have 
verified the first part of the Fairy’s 
prophecy, and become 
“ Garcon d’auberge.”” 

He was taught to read Telemachus 
by his aunt. An odd volume of Vol- 
taire, falling in his way at the same 
time, very probably gave his ideas the 
first tinge of that bold scepticism for 
which his opinions are remarkable. 
At the age of fifteen he was bound 
apprentice at the printing-house of M. 
Laisney, of Peronne. Subsequently 
he made it a matter of no little pride 
that he had been taught the trade of 
Franklin. At this time he also made 
some progress—he confesses it to have 
been a very slow one—in the improve- 
ment of an imperfect education. 

It was at the school founded by M. 
Balue de Bellanglise, of Peronne, that 
the genius of Beranger received its 
decisive bias and development. This 
school was instituted and conducted 
after the principles and maxims of the 
founder's favorite philosopher, Rous- 
seau. In accordance with the spirit 
of that stirring period, it presented, 
at the same time, the aspects of a 
camp and a political arena. The 
children wore uniforms, pronounced 
orations, and sent deputations to the 
revolutionary government on the oc- 
casion of every notable public occur- 
rence. Thus were our lyrist’s ideas 
enlarged with the formation of his 
taste and style, and questions of na- 
tional interest received that place in 
his mind which, as his songs sufficiently 
testify, they ever after occupied, making 
an uncompromising patriotism the fore- 
most distinction of his muse. 

At the age of seventeen he returned 
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to Paris. About this time he attempted 
a comedy, with which he grew ex. 
tremely dissatisfied on perusing a vo- 
lume of Moliere. He also meditated 
an epic poem, to be called “ Clovis,” 
the execution of which he formally— 
and perhaps fortunately — postponed 
till he should have reached the age of 
thirty. Nothing further, however, 
has been heard of it. 

In 1803, he obtained the patronage 
of Lucien Buonaparte, to whom he had 
addressed a very republican epistle, 
enclosing his earliest poetic attempts. 
In 1809, he became a clerk at the 
University of Paris, with the moderate 
salary of about eighty pounds a year. 
His first volume of songs was published 
in 1815, when he was thirty-five years 
old. 

This publication placed Beranger in 
the rank of the first song-writers of his 
country. The poetry of songs was 
found to have received a novel cha- 
racter from his genius ; and the chief 
distinctions of his own were their simple 
elegance and condensation. These, 
with a buoyant enjoyment, great bold- 
ness of thought, and a high tone of 
feeling, combined to distinguish him 
alike from all preceding and contem- 
porary lyrists. The style of Beranger 
shows his individual predilections for 
the simpleandthe real. He was never 
taught Greek or Latin. But he made 
himself acquainted, through the me- 
dium of translation, with the classic 
authors; (and to be able to do this 
says a deal for the power and inge- 
nuity of the man’s mind); and seems 
to have caught, happily, a portion of 
the spirit of antique poetry: he says 
of himself, in his “ Imaginary Voyage” : 

“IT was a Greek; Pythagoras is right.” 
At the same time, he has made use of 
none of those conventional aids which 
preceding poets had borrowed from the 
old fanciful mythologies. The worn 
peculiarities of classic allusion and 
phraseology, so long the imitative 
jargon of modern poetry, were laid 
aside by Beranger with a well-judging 
feeling of those influences which, with 
a more universal inspiration, were de- 
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veloping themselves over the face and 
in the heart of society, giving the Muse 
analtered character in accordance with 
that of the age in which her voice was 
to be heard. He felt that poetry should 
not exclusively breathe the high atmos- 
phere of a privileged class; but that 
it should be made popular, and sim- 
plified to the level of men’s common in- 
terests and feelings. Increased power, 
and, consequently, an increasing intel- 
ligence, were placing the suffrages of 
literary celebrity in a great measure 
in the hands of the people. Born 
among them and of them, and boast- 
ing, je suis du peuple, ainsi que mes 
amours, Beranger was led to make 
them his audience and his inspiration. 
He himself says— Le peuple, c'est ma 
muse.” 

Beranger and our own Moore are 
both popular poets. Both manifest 
strong national predilections, and 
country is the source of the higher 
inspiration of both. Both wrote in 
a spirit opposed to the principle of 
the governing powers in their respec- 
tive nations: both were poetic malcon- 
tents, and helped to make others mal- 
content also; but all this with a 
difference. Moore has disseminated 


treason—only in the verse of his imita- 
tors: Beranger excited it in practical 
prose, (which rhymes appositely with 


blows). The Rebellion of our Silken 
Thomas has been peacefully exhaled 
in the perfumed atmosphere of the 
salons and drawing-rooms, effecting 
and inspiring little more than 


“The hopes and fears that shake a single ball ;” 


(though, by the way, there may be a 
great many who don’t think these such 
very inconsiderable things, after all ;) 
the disaffection of Beranger was borne 
abroad on the vehement breath of a 
tumultuous democracy, till the spirit 
which it helped to evoke had laid pros- 
trate an ancient dynasty. Moore’s 
sentiment is enveloped in a vague and 
distant association, and is somehow 
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rendered still less formidable by the 
very graceful array in which it pre- 
sents ifself. The thought of Beranger 
is bare, and has a definite aim, and is 
launched against it with a direct and 
muscular vigorousness which is unequi- 
vocal, and brings itself and the object 
of its hostility to immediate issue. The 
one resembles the sword of Harmo- 
dius, sheathed in its myrtles ; the other 
is the palpable dagger of Brutus, 
Moore's style is elegant and pointed, 
while Beranger’s is simple and concise. 
Moore’s point is prepared in the Attic 
flow of a most musical stanza; that 
of Beranger is commonly set, with a 
Spartan succinctness, in the compass 
of a line. But enough of this: our 
business is with Beranger alone. Be- 
sides, we suddenly recollect that 


“* Heroic, stoic Johnson, the sententious,”” 


intimates, in the beginning of some 
essay or other, how often the truth of 
any proposition is sacrificed to its 
point; so, after having merely laid 
very careless hands on the most salient 
parts of both characters for a passing 
comparison, we shall leave every one 
to finish it for himself, minutely and 
at leisure ; and go on to say, that there 
are few of Beranger’s songs which do 
not contain something to denote love 
of country, grief for her abasement, 
or pride in the remembrance of her 
military fame ; bold satire flung reck- 
lessly against the folly and tyranny of 
rulers, provoking sarcasms against the 
prejudices of the priesthood, or natural 
sentiment, whose pathos and truth re- 
commend it to the feelings of every 
one. We shall give in English several 
of these lyrics, to communicate some 
idea of the poet's character and philo- 
sophy, religious, political, and epicu- 
rean—just premising, in the mean 
time, that much of the native aroma 
of Beranger’s lyrics must necessarily 
evaporate in the traduction. Let us 
choose at random :— 


* MY VOCATION, 

A mean, ill-favoured, suffering wight, 
Flung on this earthly ball, 

I'm jostled down, and out of sight, 
Because so very small ; 

A murmur, in my evil plight, 
My plaintive lips let fall : 

Sing, cries my Guardian-angel, sing! 

Such is thy part, poor little thing! 
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The lordly chariot daubs me o'er 
With mud in passing by : 
I feel the insolence of Power, 
And Wealth’s fastidious eye. 
Still are we doomed to crouch before 
The pride that bloats the high. 
Sing, cries my Guardian-angel, sing! 
Such is thy part, poor little thing! 


With Life’s precariousness in view, 
My spirit is subdued ; 

Creeping* aud cramped I here pursue 
A meagre livelihood : 

I worship Freedom ; but, ’tis true, 
My appetite is good. 

Sing, cries my Guardian-angel, sing ! 

Such is thy part, poor little thing ! 


Love, in my sorrow, could supply 
A solace for all pain ; 

Now with my youth he turns to fly, 
And will not come again : 

Before the glance of Beauty's eye 
My bosom beats in vain. 

Sing, cries my Guardian-angel, sing ! 

Such is thy part, poor little thing! 


Yes, Song is my vocation here, 
Or else I much mistake : 

Those whom my songs amuse or cheer 
Will love me for their sake : 

When wine is bright and friends are near, 
And revel is awake, 

Sing, cries my Guardian-angel, sing ! 

Such is thy part, poor little thing ! 


Even the conviviality of Beranger is republican :— 


MY COMMONWEALTH, 


I want a commonwealth ; because 
I’ve seen so many monarchs reign : 
And here I make one ; and its laws 
Shall be digested in my brain. 
We'll have no commerce but in wine ; 
No judge without his jest; and see! 
The table’s this Republic mine ; 
And its device is, Liberty. 


Friends, fill each flowing glass, with glee ; 
Now meets our Senate to discuss : 
And first, by a severe decree, * 
Let dulness be proscribed with us. 
Proscribed! nay, nay, this word of fear 
In our Atlantis must not be; 
Dulness can never harbour here ; 
For pleasure follows Liberty. 


* In his situation, under the government, at the University of Paris. 
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The sumptuary laws of mirth 
Rebuke the excess of luxury. 
Ordained by Bacchus and set forth : 
All human thought divine is free. 
Here in its worship every class 
Shall as it pleases bend the knee; 
’Tis even allowed to hear a mass. 


Such is the will of Liberty. 


Nobles would mar our state’s repose ; 
Let ancestors remain at rest. 
No titles here; not even to those 
Who laugh the most and drink the best. 
Should any, for his traitorous ends, 
Aim at a monarch’s high degree, 
We'll doom him dead—dead drunk, my friends, 
And save our cherished Liberty. 


Drink to our glorious commonweal, 
So firmly fixed, so formed to stand! 
But ah! even now our people feel 
A hostile presence close at hand. 
It is Lizette, who would impair 
Our state with despot rule; and she 
Would be a queen, and she is fair 
Alas, alas, for Liberty! 


Beranger’s songs abound in evidences 
of his extreme freedom of thought on 
religious matters, and his peculiar prin- 
ciples of universal toleration. His 
theology is not very orthodox; but 
we are sure the passages most repre- 
hensible in his verses emanate less 
from a coldness of real devotion or 
a feeling of irreverence for what is 
most sacred, than from an inappeasable 
desire to satirize a hierarchy which had 
contrived to make itself peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to the French people, or to 
scoff at those social dogmas, the accep- 
tation of which Custom has made pre- 


scriptive. His Clefs du Paradis is one 
of his most celebrated lyrics. By a 
laughing touch of his pen, with the 
effect of one of those dissolving views 
which have lately been the sources of 
so many pleasant surprises, he has 
changed the entire aspect of theology, 
and brought forth a new Heaven, into 
which — with a benevolence which 
should plead his pardon for the extra- 
vagance of the idea—he admits every 
body indiscriminately. ‘This may be 
a very risible, or a very grave thing ; 
however, we are no casuists here, but 
merely translators ; and so let us jingle 


THE KEYS OF PARADISE. 


St. Peter once lost—the thing happened of late— 
The Keys of the skies as he dozed by the gate ; 
What a singular tale for our metre! 
"Twas Margery saw them, in passing that way, 
And huddled them into her bosom one day .— 
‘‘ Nay, Madge, I shall pass 
“For a very great ass ; 
“Pray, give back my keys,” said St. Peter! 


Madge loses no time, but immediately flies, 

And opens the wide folding-doors of the skies ; 
What a singular tale for our metre! 

Then reprobate sinners and grave devotees 

Press onward and inward, and enter with ease. 


“‘ Nay, Madge, I shall pass 


“ For a ver 


great ass ; 


“ Pray, give back my keys,” said St. Peter ! 
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And thus in the midst of the jubilant crew, 
A Protestant comes, and a Turk, and a Jew— 
What a singular tale for our metre! 
Then a pope, who appeared to be chief in the rout, 
And who, but for Madge, would have tarried without. 
“ Nay, Madge, I shall pass 
“For a very great ass ; 
“ Pray, give back my keys,” said St. Peter! 


Some Jesuits—and Margery thought it a sin 
Such hypocrite schemers should ever get in— 
What a singular tale for our metre! 

With a resolute silence, and elbowing pace, 
Attained near the angels the uppermost place. 
“ Nay, Madge, I shall pass 
“ For a very great ass ; 
“ Pray, give back my keys,” said St. Peter. 


In vain a fool wishes, with sanctified air, 

That Heaven should display its intolerance there ; 
What a singular tale for our metre ! 

For, Satan himself is admitted at once, 

Being made a horned saint by the dame for the nonce. 
« Nay, Madge, I shall pass 
“ For a very great ass ; 

“ Pray, give back my keys,” said St. Peter ! 


Now Paradise soon became happy and gay, 
And the saint would partake of its joys as he may ; 
What a singular tale for our metre ! 
But, to ’venge the poor souls he shut out of the place, 
The gates of the blessed were closed in his face. 
«* Nay, Madge, I shall pass 
« For a very great ass ; 
* Pray, give back my keys,” said St. Peter. 


Some of the daring features of the softened down a little. Its satire has 
following sarcastic song have been a comprehensive range :— 


JUPITER. 


Jove, waking one day, in benevolent mood 
Towards the world that we live in, it so came to pass 
That he put his head out of the window and viewed, 
And said: does their planet remain as it was ? 
Then, looking down closely, he saw, from afar, 
Where turned in a corner the lone little Star. 
If I know how their business continues to be 
Arranged upon earth, the deuce take me, quoth he. 


Ye black men, or white men, ye frozen, or fried— 
Ye mortals, whom I have created so small !— 
With an air of paternity Jupiter cried ; 
They pretend that I govern your moveable ball : 
But, please to remember, ’tis equally true 
That, thanks to the fates, ye’ have ministers too: 
And of these if I do not dismiss two or three 
From the gates of this place, the deuce take me, quoth he! 
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Have I given you in vain, to adorn and to bless 

Your moments in peace, lovely Woman and Wine? 
What! pigmies, and under my beard, to address 

As the God of your Battles your maker divine! 
And dare, in invoking my name, to send forth 
The sword and the flambeau to ravage the earth! 

If ever one cohort was marshalled by me, 

Or led to the charge, the deuce take me, quoth he! 


Say, what do these dwarfs, sitting gorgeously there, 

On seats built so lofty with rivets of gold! 

With foreheads anointed, and tyrannous air, 

These heads of your ant-hill, the pismires, I’m told, 
Declare that I bless both their rights and their race, 
And that on your globe they are kings by my grace! 

But, if they rule over the land and the sea 

By a sanction of mine, the deuce take me, quoth he! 


I feed other dwarfs of a sable costume ; 
But the stink of their incense my nostrils disclaim : 
They make of existence a pain, and presume 
To launch their anathemas forth in my name, 
In sermons, considered and quoted as fine— 
But Hebrew to poor comprehensions like mine. 
If I know these fanatics’ proceedings, or see 
What they drive at at all, the deuce take me, quoth he! 


My children, pray ask me for nought: be content. 
The hearts of the good evermore are my choice. 
Apprehend not again that a Deluge be sent 
While ye love as ye live, and in loving rejoice. 
Go, scorn your patricians, your pharisees scout ;— 
But adieu; ’tis reported that spies are about :* 
If for wretches like these I turn ever a key 
In the doors of the skies, the deuce take me, quoth he! 


Can any thing be more excoriating you hear sounding in every one of the 
and merciless than the scourge which following stanzas ? 


THE RELICS. 


To kiss the public shrine, last week, 
Of a great parish saint I went. 
** Dost wish to hear his reverence speak 2” 
An old man says ; and I assent. 
He makes his signs against the skies ; 
I mark his doings with a stare:— 
When lo! the Saint appears and cries, 
With a rude tone, and ruffian air: 
Approach, ye pious devotees, 
And kiss my relics, on your knees ! 


And then the bony spectre grins 
And holds his sides with frenzied glee. 


* This alludes to the system of espionage, maintained in the French police, by 
the government, 
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These many ages, for my sins 
They've roasted me below, quoth he. 
But, a great red-nosed priest, who prized 
All saintly offerings and dues, 
With ready cunning, canonized 
A demon’s bones for current use : 
Approach, ye pious devotees, 
And kiss my relics, on your knees ! 


Iwas a juggler in my time, 

False witness, thief, and ribald knave. 
Then, to enlarge my sphere of crime, 

I was a feudal baron brave. 
Inflamed by pillage, stern in ire, 

I burned the churches, robbed the shrines, 
And threw the saints into the fire ; 

My friends, admire just Heaven’s designs! 
Approach, ye pious devotees, 
And kiss my relics, on your knees! 


Pray, kiss her Sunday saint-ship here, 
Beneath the velvet canopy ; 
She was a Jewish girl, my dear, 
With rosy cheek and raven eye ; 
Thanks to the graces of the dame, 
Ten prelates died mere heretics ; 
Ten monks were treated much the same ; 
Well has she won her waxen wicks ! 
Approach, ye pious devotees, 
And kiss my relics, on your knees! 


Near hers, pray, mark this narrow skull— 
Saint of another species still ; 

He, from a burglar, rather dull, 
Became a headsman full of skill. 

Our kings, at times, for royal mirth, 
Employed him on their public days. 

In sooth, to him | owe on earth 
A martyr’s punishment and praise. 

Approach, ye pious devotees, 

And kiss my relics, on your knees ! 


Thus named their patron-saints, ’tis ours— 
Our skinless bones exposed with care— 

To draw the people’s cash in showers ; 
Our highest miracle is there ! 

Hark! Sathan calls! 1 may not stay ; 
Adieu, my friends ; vobiscum paz! 

He sinks: soon on the shrine they lay 
Another golden crucifix ! 

Approach, ye pious devotees, 

And kiss the relics, on your knees ! 


Beranger was no admirer of the 
policy of Napoleon during the latter 
years of his government. Yet, in 
spite of his better judgment, we find 
him always recurring, with somethin 
of the military pride which forms suc 


a portion of the French national cha- 
racter, to the Emperor, and the period 
of those victories which enabled France, 
directed by his energetic genius, to 
trample upon the prowess of the over- 
crowed continent. This is shown in 
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the song, “Popular Recollections,” pages. As one of the vieux braves of 
which has already appeared in these the empire, he sings 


THE OLD STANDARD. 


Around me sit my comrades old, 
While memory to the wine-cup warms, 
And many a stirring tale is told 
Of our departed days in arms. 
Here in my cot I keep at last 
The banner of our battles past. 
When shall it from the dust be free 
That dims its noble colours three ? 


’Tis hid beneath the lowly bed, 

Where poor and maimed at night I lie— 
That which for twenty years still sped 

From victory to victory ; 
When, crowned with laurels and with flowers, 
It past o’er Europe’s haughtiest towers. 

hen shall it from the dust be free 
That dims its noble colours three ? 


That glorious banner could repay 
The blood that round it flowed in France ; 
Our youth, in Freedom’s happier day, 
Sported with its redoubted lance. 
Still let it show the despots how 
Glory is all plebeian now! 
When shall it from the dust be free 
That dims its noble colours three ? 


Its Eagle mourns a hopeless fall, 
Worn by a flight so wild and far : 

Up with the Cock of ancient Gaul, 
To guide the fiery bolts of war, 

By France received to be, as once, 

The signal flag of Freedom’s sons ! 
When shall it from the dust be free 
That dims its noble colours three ? 


It soon shall guard the rights of men, 
Tired of the stunning march of war. 
Each Frenchman was a citizen 
Once, in its right, beside the Loire. 
Still our sole hope to shield and save, 
O’er all our frontiers let it wave ! 
When shall it from the dust be free 
That dims its noble colours three ? 


There, near my long-worn arms it lies— 
An instant—friend of former years! 
Come, press my heart and glad my eyes, 

And staunch a veteran’s falling tears! 
Oh! well I know kind Heaven will ne’er 
Reject a weeping soldier's prayer. 

Yes, from the dust behold it free 

That dimmed its noble colours three ! 
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The first planting of the vine in France has been fancied with a great deal of 
felicity. 


BRENNUS. 


Said Brennus the Brave to his valorous Gauls: 
Let us blazon a triumph, the greatest of mine : 
From the fields of old Rome by her Capitol’s walls, 
I have brought—my best trophy—a root of the vine: 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown ! 


Deprived of its bountiful juice we have fought, 
And conquered to quaff its red gushing afar. 
Be its tendrils for ever our coronals, wrought 
To grace the bold brows of the victors in war. 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 


The fame of our gay purple vintage shall run 
Thro’ all climates—the wish and the envy of earth: 
In its nectar, imbued with the soul of the Sun, 
The arts shall be meetly baptized in their birth. 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 


All lands shall yet bless the bright bounty of ours, 

When a thousand tall vessels with canvas unfurled— 
Their freight shall be wine and their flags shall be flowers— 
Still waft the gay bliss to the hearths of the world! 

Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 


Ye fair ones! dear beautiful despots, whose zeal 
Prepares the strong arms of our conquering bands, 
Pour its juice in our wounds, that our warriors may feel 
One more, softer balm from your delicate hands. 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 


Let union be with us; and then shall we show 
To our neighbours around us, when peril’s at hand, 
That we need but the poles of our vines to o’erthrow, 
Should they touch but our frontiers, the foes of our land. 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 


Gay Wine-god! we hail thee our guardian and guest ; 
Be thy presence propitious to prosper our clime. 
Let an exile one day from his pilgrimage rest, 
And forget at our banquets his home for a time! 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 


Then Brennus addresses a vow to the skies, 
And, piercing the ground with the steel of his lance, 
Plants the Vine while his warriors, with rapturous eyes, 
Behold, thro’ Time’s vista, the glories of France. 
Oh, the vine! be it ever the bond and the crown 
Of the bright Arts, and Honour, and Love, and Renown! 
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In the next lyric we have a lively ex- 
position of the poet's moral philosophy. 
Simple in his tastes and habits, and 
with the mind of a genuine Epicurean 
of the primitive stamp, he never cared 
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any envy of the gratifications or dis- 
tinétions which wealth or power could 
give. With a self-consoling estimate 
of their true value, he lived poor and 
content. 


to disturb the flow of his pleasures by 
THE INDEPENDENT MAN. 


Respect my independent mind, 
Ye slaves to vain pretension! 
In Poverty’s low vale I find 
Fair Freedom’s modest mansion. 
Judge, by my song, how boldly strong 
Is o'er me her ascendant. 
Lizette alone may smile when I 
Declare I’m independent. 


Here through society I stray 
Most like a simple savage, 
With but my bow and bosom gay 
To war with tyrants’ ravage. 
In satire’s guise, my arrow flies, 
Still in the strife defendent ; 
Lizette alone may smile when I 
Declare I’m independent. 


We scorn the Louvre’s flatterers—those 
Crouched menials, self-appointed 
To serve that Inn whose gates unclose 
Alone for guests Anointed. 
With lyre in hand but fools would stand 
Before those gates attendant : 
Lizette alone may smile when I 
Declare I'm independent! 


Power is a burden, sooth to say : 
A king’s dull pomp I pity : 
He holds the captive’s chain ; but they 
Are merrier and more witty. 
A ruler’s lot I never sought ; 
For this be Love respondent : 
Lizette alone may smile when I 
Declare I’m independent. 


At peace with Fate I hold my way 
And lightly laugh at sorrow, 
Rich in my daily bread to-day, 
And good Sas of to-morrow. 
At eve’s approach I seek my couch, 
And gaily make an end on’t ; 
Lizette alone may smile when I 
Declare J’m independent. 


But soft! Lizette, in all her charms, 
Comes with a face of crime in, 

And fondly, o’er my loving arms, 
Would fling the chains of Hymen, 
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’Tis thus, methinks, an empire sinks !* 
No, no, my dear, depend on't ; 

Still keep the right to smile when I 
Declare I'm independent. 


The “ Letter” is an interesting song, 
for its impressive general moral ; for 
the similarity of fate, in particular, 
which a few years effected for the 
young princes who are the subjects of 
it—leaving the more fortunate of them 
an exile like his kinsman from native 
land and regal inheritance,—and, more 
intimately, for the present sojourn 
in England of this very little Duke 
addressed by his cousin the King of 


Rome. Féted in the baronial halls of 
England with the hospitality due to 
a stranger and to misfortune, and 
surrounded by many of his distin. 
guished countrymen, does he look 
with an eye of expectation to the heri- 
tage of the little County Paris?” Per- 
haps he puts faith in another Restora- 
tion! Young Napoleon is supposed to 
write to the infant Duc de Bordeaux. 


A LITTLE KING TO A LITTLE DUKE. 


All health, little cousin ! from banishment here 
I have dared send this letter to you: 
Good fortune has smiled on thy dawning career, 


And at thy nativity too. 


And bright were my own natal moments ; how much 
Let France and the universe say. 

The monarchs, adoring, surrounded my couch, 
Yet I'm at Vienna to-day. 


Your makers of verses with odes and with songs, 
Have rocked my young cradle ; for, these 

Are found like confectioners, ever in throngs 
Where Baptism dispenses its fees. 

The commonest liquid, dear cousin, was thine 
To sprinkle thy christianized clay, 

While mine was of Jordan’s old river divine ; 
Yet I’m at Vienna to-day. 


The judges corrupt and degraded grandees 
Who prophesy wonders of thee, 

By my cradle predicted aloud that the Bees 
Should prey on the Lilies for me. 

The noble detractors who doubt or decry 
The worth of aught popular—they 

Once flattered my nurse !—but my star is gone by, 
And I’m at Vienna to-day. 


Of the leaves of the laurel my cradle was made, 
But merely of purple thine own ; 
With sceptres as baubles my infancy played— 
My childish tiara, a crown. 
Oh, head-dress unlucky, since fatal mischance 
Took thine, O St. Peter, away ! 
But still with my cause were the prelates of France : 
Yet I’m at Vienna to-day. 


evil omen for the fate of his empire, 


Napoleon’s marriage with an Austrian archduchess was considered an event of 


t The bees were the cognizance of the Bonaparte family ; the lilies of the House 


of Bourbon. 


meow. so ad, 


ea a a | 
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Present State, Influence, and Prospects of Art. 


For the marshals, they never, if I do not err, 
Will render illustrious thy banner : 

To the strings of the Bourbon they surely prefer 
The Star of the Legion of Honour. 

My Sire on their noble devotion relied 
For the grandeur and strength of our sway: 

Of course all their pledges could ne’er be belied ;* 
Yet I’m at Vienna to-day. 


Shouldst thou near a throne have thy prosperous days ; 
Should mine be a lowly estate ; 

Rebuke the base parasites’ incense and praise, 
And point to my birth and my fate ; 

And say: my poor kinsman has taught me to fear 
That my fortunes like his should betray ; 

You promised him love and fidelity here ; 
Yet he’s at Vienna to-day. 


THE PRESENT STATE, INFLUENCE, AND PROSPECTS OF ART. 


Ir is with considerable pleasure we 
watch the steady, if slow progress of 
a more general diffusion of taste for 
the fine arts in this country. Within 
the last few years a new impulse 
has been given to the public mind in 
this direction, and a lively interest 
awakened for the possession of works 
of art, which if encouraged, in a wise 
and enlightened spirit, will become a 
pure and productive element of na- 
tional improvement. 

Art unions have contributed to give 
this impulse in no small degree, and 
by the distribution of interesting and 
well-executed engravings, have intro- 
duced into the homes of the middle 
classes, new sources of pure and re- 
fined enjoyment, and awakened a new 
sense by which they may be relished. 
The benefit thus conferred should not 
be overlooked by those, who, as lovers 
of true art, must regret the commer- 
cial character these societies have in 
some places assumed. 

This circumstance is especially to 
be regretted, as we cannot look for 
much improvement in public feeling, 
respecting the true dignity of art 
while her productions are made an ob- 
ject of mercantile speculation ; and it 


becomes the duty of all who are blest 
with a just appreciation of her enno- 
bling qualities to guard against the 
effects of this deteriorating principle, 
by demonstrating earnestly and zeal- 
ously the true aim and elevated ten- 
dency of high art. We would not be 
understood to depreciate in the slight- 
est degree what has been effected by 
art unions. Every attempt to impart 
a love of the beautiful is a ste 

to a higher civilisation ; every ef. 
fort to cultivate a pure and perfect 
taste, is an extension of the means of 
happiness to mankind ; and we con- 
fess it would have been difficult by 
any other means to have created so 
strong an interest in the diffusion of 
works of art as exists at present. This 
point has been gained; the next—a 
still more important one—is to raise 
the standard of public taste. For it is 
not enough that we desire to possess 
works of art—we must learn what class 
of art is conducive to the highest moral 
improvement, what constitutes the best 
and purest taste, by what means our 
natural feeling for beauty may be made 
to promote the higher interests of 
our nature. These objects can only 


be effected by an enlarged and careful 


* This refers to the defection of the marshals. 
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study of art, in the widest signification 
of the term—by thegrowth of a better 
system of ideas respecting her influ- 
ence and capabilities. It appears to 
us, however, that both are misappre- 
hended by many who rank amongst 
her warm admirers. They look upon 
art as a sacred reminiscence of the 
past, admit her power to refine the 
taste, please the eye, adorn our homes, 
confer a grace on luxury; but of the 
great moral effects she is capable of 
producing, of her power to address 
our best and noblest faculties, and as 
a manifestation of the divine light 
within us, we hear nothing. To en- 
courage the productions of art for 
public benefit, that is, to incite public 
feeling to great and noble thoughts, to 
give her efforts a consistent definite 
direction, to look with an eye of hope 
to her future development in some new 
path—of all this there appears no 
thought, no sign. Neither is the posi- 
tive utility of cultivating a taste for 
the beautiful recognised, as we should 
expect, in a country remarkable as 
Great Britain for the utilitarian ten- 
dency of its efforts—for, it has been 
observed at all times, when the grand- 
est style of design has prevailed, and 
articularly when the human figure 
as been most carefully studied, that 
the taste thus acquired has also shed 
its influence on every kind of manufac- 
ture. The cold and cheerless views 
above stated, are scarcely less detri- 
mental to the best interests of art, than 
her identification in the minds of others 
with mere luxury and _ sensualism. 
Both errors act injuriously upon the 
artist and the public; on the first asa 
bitter discouragement to all his best 
efforts ; on the last, by lessening our 
reverence for the beautiful and true, 
which is the essence of all art. Prac- 
tical men look upon the results of 
the artist’s labour as the mechanical 
production of a skilful hand, and have 
no perception of the inner life and 
spirit which in this form give utter- 
ance to the purest emotions of the 
heart and the loftiest conceptions of 
the imagination’; as little can they com- 
prehend that labours such as these, are 
a crown of glory on a nation’s brow. 





* « Modern Painters ;” by a graduate of Oxford. 
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It is true that all are not equally alive 
to the impressions of beauty, either in 
sound or form; but none are so 
wholly divested of that sympathy with 
the external world, on which all art is 
grounded—none so devoid of the com- 
mon instincts of our nature, as to be 
blind to the presence of the quicken. 
ing spirit, which lives and breathes in 
every work of the Creator. And it 
is the manifestation of this quickening 
spirit which we call beauty, that is the 
one and highest aim of ¢rue art. Un- 
fettered by the various accidents which, 
in nature, frequently render the ex- 
pression of the beautiful a subordinate 
aim, it is the peculiar privilege of art 
to reveal it to our eyes in the most 
perfect form. 

This form, however, is not to be 
found in a mere imitation of common 
nature, but in that ideal only, in the 
conception of which the genius of the 
artist becomes a creative principle, and 
by which he raises art to a higher and 
more perfect nature. It is a want of 
perception of this high and undying 
mission of art, and of a recognition 
of the intimate relation and harmony 
which exist between goodness and 
beauty, that we regret in those whose 
natural sensibility and judgment en- 
able them to receive pleasure from the 
exercise of taste, and from the pro- 
ductions of the highest art. If “ per- 
fect taste is the faculty of receiving the 
greatest possible pleasure from those 
sources which God originally intended 
should give us pleasure, and which are 
attractive to our moral nature in its 
purity and perfection,”* we cannot be- 
lieve, however changed may be the 
language in which it is embodied, that 
this precious faculty is less a principle 
of our nature, or less closely entwined 
with every emotion of our souls, than 
in those who have gone before us. 

But while we earnestly long for the 
birth of juster perceptions of the wide 
range and inexhausted powers of high 
art, we do not mean to assert that 
there is no improvement or pleasure 
to be drawn from its less exalted forms 
also. The true imitation of indivi- 
dual nature is a source of real plea- 
sure, because associated with some of 


A work recently published, 


distinguished by an enlightened style of criticism, new to English readers, and by 
the profound observation of nature and knowledge of art, displayed by the author. 
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the kindliest feelings and affections of 
which mankind is susceptible. It is 
ood, therefore, as far as it goes. But 
it does not follow that a taste for this 
elass of art is as good and desir- 
able as that which exercises the 
highest faculties of our nature, ad- 
dresses itself to our best affections, 
demands the quickest sensibility and 
most comprehensive habits of obser- 
vation. And we know that “ ideas 
of beauty which are among the noblest 
that can be presented to the human 
mind, invariably exalt and purify it 
according to their degree.” 

We have now to trace the chilling 
influence of a low standard of public 
taste and feeling for true art upon the 
mind and energy of the artist. Born 
as we are with an inextinguishable 
thirst for sympathy, the artist natu- 
rally finds the most persuasive ex- 
citement to his best efforts, in the 
public appreciation of his labours, and 
in the public recognition of their uti- 
lity, as a means toagreatend. The 
voice of enlightened and discerning 
criticism only, can re-assure the self- 
distrust that invariably clings to true 
genius, and too surely throws its cold 
shade upon the mind, when the excit- 
ing moment of inspiration has passed 
away. The tribute of affection may 
gladden, the loving glance of ever- 
ready sympathy revive the anxious 
spirit ; but it is only the judgment of 
a circle beyond that which immediately 
encloses him, that can satisfy the doubts 
of the artist or on which he will allow 
himself to depend for a just and im- 
partial estimate. But to be faithful 
to his important vocation, the critic 
must himself possess a spark of thespirit 
which. animates the artist, must have 
tasted at least of the same pure spring 
whence his inspiration has been drawn. 
He must have a soul to discern the 
thought which irradiates the artist's 
work, to comprehend the emotion 
which has impelled him to pour forth 
the rich treasures of his heart and soul, 
and appreciate those delicate touches 
of ineffable beauty which stamp upon 
it the impress of mind and feeling. 
Enlightened criticism stands like an 
interpreter between the artist and the 
public, and by the light it diffuses, 
guides and directs the nation in the 
exercise of its judgment. Unhappily 
amongst us, the teachers themselves 
require to be taught, and have yet to 


learn the real dignity of art—the 
high purposes to which her works 
should be applied—that they are to 
be encouraged as incentives to great 
and virtuous efforts in the public mind, 
and be received as an emanation of 
that spirit which vivifies every work 
of nature. 

The artist of our day has therefore 
but little encouragement in the know- 
ledge and sympathy of his critics, or 
in the refinement of public taste. He 
knows that his best and noblest aspi- 
rations find no echo in the public 
mind, and, while taxing his energies 
to meet the stern realities of life, he 
is forced to yield to the capricious dic- 
tates of ignorance and fashion, to 
allow the deep under-current of his 
feelings to pass idly by, and to check 
the overflow which in happier times 
would pour forth with a rich and fer- 
tilizing power. 

It was not thus with the poet-artist 
of Greece, or the earnest hearts of the 
middle ages. In both these eras, it is 
true, that religion was the mother of 
art, that she cradled her offspring 
with all a mother’s love, and conse- 
crated her to the noblest purposes. 
But it was the voice of the people 
that called forth the highest energy of 
the artist ; and he, in responding to 
their call, found his best means of 
success in his warm sympathy with 
those to whose pious and patriotic 
feelings he gave expression. 

In all times when art has held her 
legitimate position, this influence has 
been reciprocal. And though it is in 
solitude and self-communion, that the 
deep and earnest spirit of the artist pene- 
trates the sublime mysteries of nature, 
and successfully invokes art to yield up 
her secrets to his researches, it is 
the sympathy of his fellow-men which 
fans the genial fire within him—it is 
in benefitting them he finds his noblest 
reward and triumph. 

In these two great eras the interests 
of art, and the feelings of the artist, 
were inseparably blended with those 
of the public, and to this perfect 
unity we are indebted for the lofty 
ideal of the Greeks, and the profound 
and touching piety which distinguished 
the Christian art of the middle-ages ; 
both reflected the poetic spirit which 
animated the people generally, and the 
artist was truly, and in the best sense, 
‘the son of his age.” 
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Let us then turn to these great 
masterworks, and by studying the 
principles on which their perfection is 
grounded, seek the only true means to 
renovate art, and by making the public 
familiar with a standard of pure style, 
create a thirst for what is really good 
and elevated. Itis to be regretted, that 
hitherto the advantages to be derived 
from a study of the works of the 
great masters of Greece have been 
confined to the comparatively few who 
are in circumstances to seek them 
from home ; still more is it to be re- 
gretted that those who are really anx- 
ious to encourage the study of art, 
should apprehend that in holding up 
these monuments of pure art for con- 
stant study and example we run the 
risk of becoming mere servile imita- 
tors of antiquity. 

But this opinion is not only in direct 
opposition to all the highest authori- 
ties, but evidences an indistinct per- 
ception of the principles on which the 
Greek style was founded, and a for- 
getfulness of the circumstances, which 
gave such vital energy to those princi- 
ples. “Study,” says Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, the great works of the great 
masters for ever.—Study nature atten- 
tively ; but always with those masters 
in your company. Consider them as 
models which have approved them- 
selves to all persons, to all times, and 
as the highest and purest manifesta- 
tions of art.” 

* Style,” says Howard, “is nature 
rectified by her own permanent stan- 
dard, and restored to her original per- 
fection—as often as we observe in na- 
ture, beauty and grandeur of form, we 
shall invariably find them in unison 
with the system of the Greeks which 
the student should labour thoroughly 
to acquire, that he may know how to 
study from casual models without 
being misled.” In truth the best 
schovls of Greece took nature her- 
self for their model, nature deve- 
loped by education to the highest 
perfection. The public games at- 
tended by all classes, afforded them 
an opportunity of seeing the human 
form in every varied attitude of move- 
ment and repose. And while the 
spectators acquired the knowledge 
which enabled them to appreciate the 
works of the artist, he learned those 
wondrous combinations which he after- 
wards produced in forms of such per- 
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fect ideal beauty. Religion too lent 
her aid to make his works sacred in 
the eyes of the people—and as they 
were at once the embodied represen. 
tations of the divinities of his country, 
and the living records of the great 
deeds of his countrymen, and thus he 
was stimulated to gain distinction, by 
the ennobling thought that he was 
identified with the highest interests of 
his country, and laboured “not to 
please a patron, but to improve a peo. 
ple.” 

Should we then fear the result of 
the closest study of works produced 
under circumstances such as these; 
works which are the eloquent expres. 
sions of the deepest feelings of the 
human soul—reverence for the Divine 
power, sympathy with the virtue of 
man? What sentence should we 
pass upon a poet, who should shut 
his eyes upon the great book of 
nature opened to him by the deep. 
searching hearts of Shakspeare and 
of Milton? In truth it is only by 
knowing familiarly the paths that have 
been trodden before us, that we can 
hope to strike out those unfrequented 
ways which we need not fear to ex- 
haust in the wide realm of nature. 

But the groundless nature of this 
apprehension is, we hope, ere long to 
be proved by experience, as we hear 
with unalloyed satisfaction, of a pro- 
jected plan of a Gallery of Casts in 
this city. A desire for collections of 
a monumental character is the best 
earnest of an increasing love of the 
fine arts, and in its gratification we 
hail the best means of diffusing a know- 
ledge of true art. Casts being the 
faithful transcripts of their great ori- 
ginals, the utility of a collection to the 
student—(we do not limit the term to 
artists)—cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. The beautiful forms of an- 
cient mythology stimulate the fancy 
and awaken a thousand interesting as- 
sociations, which to men of education 
enhance their beauty and sublimity, 
and gradually reveal to them what is 
really great in art, and how intimately 
she is connected with all that they love 
and reverence. This conviction is 
communicated from them to minds of 
a lower order, till it gradually spreads 
to a still wider circle, and is finally re- 
ceived by all. To the artist the faci- 
lity of studying these immortal works, 
whose greatness and perfection he 
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only perhaps can fully appreciate, 
opens a thousand sources of imagery 
and beauty, and affords an inexhausti- 
ble field for the exercise of his imagi- 
nation. The hope, too, that his works 
will be given to a public, who, in ac- 
quiring knowledge, have become com- 
etent to appreciate them, will stimu- 
fate his energy, and exercise a vivifying 
influence on his heart and power. 

We would therefore urge upon all 
true lovers of true art to show their 
gratitude to the originators of this 
laudable undertaking, by aiding, with 
heart and hand, in the good work. 
Especially would we solicit the as- 
sistance of our countrywomen, and 
as we have heard much of late of 
woman’s too-confined sphere of ac- 
tion, may we be allowed to ask where 
she can find a more graceful one 
than in encouraging a love of the fine 
arts—how turn her gentle influence to 
a wiser and better purpose, than by 
setting an example in herself of a deep 
reverence for all that is beautiful and 
true; by nourishing every bud and 
flower of genuine feeling, and by wel- 
coming every pure impulse for the im- 
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provement of her fellow beings. A 
few of her leisure hours can scarce be 
better employed, than in gaining a 
knowledge of art in its highest signi- 
ficancy, and penetrating into that ideal 
world, whose hope it has been well 
said, is never clouded by despondency ; 
whose faith is never troubled by 
despair. 

In conclusion, our best wishes at- 
tend the successful accomplishment 
of this measure; we see in it a pre- 
sent earnest of national improvement, 
and an important step towards remov- 
ing the difficulties which have hitherto 
retarded the advancement of art in 
this country. 

We look with “the prophetic eye 
of taste” from this sure foundation of 
a true knowledge of art, to a new de- 
velopment of her powers—springing 
from those deep sources of feeling 
common to all mankind; from the 
love and admiration of the beautiful 
and good implanted in every human 
heart—and forming in every human 
soul the connecting link between our 
divine and earthly nature. 


A BEVY OF LITTLE BOOKS. 


ETIQUETTE FOR LADIES—ETIQUETTE FOR GENTLEMEN=TUE ART OF CONVERSATION— 


WHIST ; ITS HISTORY AND PRACTICE, &c. 


THERE never was an age—we say it 
advisedly—we hope, not boastfully— 
so characterised by the all-sufficiency 
of intellectual development, as the 
time we live in. Scientific Institu- 
tions, British Associations, Mechanics’ 
Institutes, Societies for Useful Know- 
ledge, Penny Cyclopedias—fall in 
showers over the land. There are 
Gentlemen’s Magazines, and Ladies’ 
Magazines—tracts upon every sub- 
ject—pamphlets on every topic that 
can amuse or agitate the public mind ; 
and, in fact, there is no condition of 
life—nor, indeed, any passing mood of 
human nature, that has not its peculiar 
literature, addressed to its immediate 
wants of “ grave or gay” —of “ lively 
or severe.” Every shade of political 


opinion has: its representative; Old 
Tory, and “ New England,” conserva- 
tive and chartist—monopolist or free- 
trader—radical, federalist, or re- 
pealer—each has its printed standard 
of opinion, his “ profession of faith,” 
on a broad stamped sheet, written with 
various degrees of ability, and with 
some small exceptions, about the same 
measure of honesty and integrity. 
Information of every kind; instruction 
on every topic, pour hourly from the 
press. From the parallax of a star, to 
the constituents of a plum-pudding-— 
from double equations to “ Etiquette 
for Ladies,”—the whole is within the 
reach of every one, and he who runs 
may read. 


A high order of mind, and an ex- 
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tended power of intellect, may be ne- 
cessary to follow science in its loftier 
flights; much time and much labour 
are essential to the mastering of diffi- 
cult and abstruse theories, and to the 
comprehension of involved andintricate 
statements, but for the ordinary sub- 
jects which occupy the daily mind, no 
such powers are required. Moderate 
attention and common-place faculties 
will accomplish all that is needed, and 
if a man cannot hope to be a Herschel 
or a Humboldt—a Cuvier or a Fara- 
day—he may at least be assured of 
acquiring all those gifts and graces, 
which adorn society, at the smallest 
expenditure of his time and _ his 
money. 

The little works whose titles we 
have appended to this paper, form an 
admirable illustration of the wants of 
the age. Time was, when people, by 
conforming to the habits of those 
about them, grew up insensibly to the 
practice of those social usages, they 
found in their own class of life; the 
son of the peer, and the son of the 
peasant, were each led into that track 
which befitted their station, by the 
instinct of circumstance, and needed 
not the aid of any printed directions 
for their government and guidance. 
Not so now. Thank heaven! we 
have grown wiser than our ancestors, 
and to supply the accomplishments, 
which want of opportunity may have 
denied us, we have a host of little 
volumes, “elegantly printed” and 
* illustrated,” devoted to our especial 
use. Not only are all the observances 
of society, within doors and without, 
axiomised for our benefit, but we have 
aphorisms upon all the details of dress- 
ing, dining, dancing, and duelling— 
for even this latter, strange to say, is 
enumerated among the subjects of 
“etiquette.” We have directions for 
behaviour, and “hints for conversa- 
tion,” so admirably adapted to each 
class and condition of life, that, should 
society only avail itself to the utmost 
of these blessings, a solecism in good 
breeding will be as rare in the world, 
as once it was, unfortunately, the 
reverse. 

The authors of these volumes may, 
indeed, be reckoned among the bene- 
factors of mankind; he who propa- 
gates the habits of civilised life among 
the islanders of Tahiti, or Tonga, is, 
in our estimation, effecting a far infe- 











rior service, to him, whose labours are 
nearer home, who, venturing boldly 
to attack the prejudices of his fellow 
men, dictates a new code of manners 
and conduct to some, or more hazar- 
dously still, ventures to reiterate those 
well-known truths, which others are 
unjust enough to depreciate from 
knowing. But, why indulge in fur. 
ther preface? Our lengthened pero- 
ration is, for aught we know, a grave 
breach of “ etiquette,” and may call 
forth the chastisement of our author 
in some future nineteenth edition. 
And now, to begin :— 

“ The Gentleman’s Pocket-Book of 
Etiquette, by Arthur Freeling.”——The 
volume sets out with the following 
axiom :— Always seek the society of 
those above yourself, and if you can- 
not from your station obtain entrance 
to the best company, aim as near to it 
as your opportunities will permit.” 
To the first clause of the sentence we 
give our hearty concurrence ; captious 
people will talk to you of tuft-hunting 
or toad-eating,—never mind then— 
a lord is a lord; and the effect of 
occasionally being seen with one will 
even subdue the critics, so disposed to 
censure you. As to the second part,— 
“that, if you cannot obtain admit- 
tance to the best company, you are to 
aim as near to it as your opportunities 
will permit,” we confess ourselves a 
little at fault, and do not exactly com- 
prehend our author’s meaning. Does 
he, in this passage, favour that practice 
we occasionally witness in large cities, 
when a group of persons in the street 
stand in patient admiration of the 
people in the drawing-room, while 
some more aspiring disciple of “ eti- 
quette,” takes a view of the company, 
from the lamp post? Is this being *‘ as 
near to it as your opportunities will 
admit ?”—And is it, “thus aspiring, 
you may ultimately reach the best ?” 

If we are right in our conjecture, 
the recommendation has at least the 
merit of novelty, and it is the first time 
we ever heard that the rails of the 
area, or the window-sill of the dinner 
room, were equivalent to an intro- 
duction. 

«* Let your manners,” says he, “ be 
marked by a perfect confidence.” Of 
a truth, if you were to follow such 
practices as he already recommends, 
we agree with him perfectly—a timo- 
rous or bashful man would cut a most 
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unhappy figure in such situations, not 
to speak of the danger he would incur 
from the police. 

After some very sensible cautions 
on the subject of giving letters of in- 
troduction, he remarks that in pre- 
senting people to each other, you 
should be careful to introduce the 
lower to the person in the higher 
rank—an admirable rule, but which, 
unhappily, pre-supposes a degree of 
knowledge not always attainable— 
how, for instance, should a man act in 
introducing to each other the editors 
of two Repeal papers ? 

We follow our author to his chap- 
ter on morning calls, in which the 
following excellent advice is given— 
“ In paying visits of ceremony, do not 
leave your hat in the hall, take it with 
you into the room ; and, except under 
particular circumstances, do not re- 
main more than a quarter of an hour, 
or twenty minutes. When any visitor 
leaves the room, ring the bell for a 
servant to be in attendance, and open 
the street door, but if you wish to 
show any person particular attention, 
and are not océupied with other com- 
pany, it would be a great mark of 
deference for you to attend him half 
way down stairs, after having secured 
the attendance of the servant at the 
door ; this would, of course, only be 
done in extreme cases,” &c. 

Here again, we go the whole way 
with our author, only thinking that 
under the circumstances he has men- 
tioned, he has put the limits of the 
visit even too far ; for if, as he enjoins, 
‘you are to ring the bell whenever any 
visitor leaves the room, and accompany 
him half way down stairs,” we deem 
fifteen minutes of this quite enough 
for any disciple of “ etiquette.” We 
don’t enter into the abstruse question 
of the “ order of going,” nor who is 
to ring first; perhaps, as at bar 
messes, the junior acts as fag. This 
will, doubtless, be explained in another 
edition, and we now pass to the consi- 
deration of the second clause, wherein, 
as a mark of deference, you are told, 
to proceed half way down stairs ; this, 
we regret to say, is far too loose, and 
inaccurate, for such an emergency. 
Suppose, for instance, you inhabit the 
ground floor—the “rez de chaussée”— 
are you to accompany your friend to 
the basement story, and see him out 
through the kitchen, or scullery — 
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this, would pushing to attention, in 
“* extreme cases,” rather too far. : 

Again, we are told that a certain 
discretion is necessary as to the time 
of visiting—you should not call upon 
a person at three o'clock, if you are 
aware he dines at that hour. Here, 
we join issue with our author at once ; 
the only possible reason we can see for 
visiting any man with such antedila- 
vian habits, being the fact, that his 
dinner, may serve for your luncheon, 
for of course we need not say, no 
scruple is necessary in intruding on 
any man guilty of such a practice; 
our fear on such occasion would be 
much more on the score of the 
“ cuisine,” than the convenience of 
such a Calmuc. = 

*‘ If, however, on paying a visit, 
you are introduced to aroom in which 
a part of the family are assembled, to 
whom you are unknown, at once an- 
nounce your name, and the individual 
to whom your visit was intended ; 
this,” quoth he, “will prevent much 
awkwardness on both sides.” 

We very much doubt the “ ration- 
ale” of this practice; we picture to 
ourselves a dashing guardsman, bent 
on giving a plausible reason for a 
morning call, to some people, with 
whose friends, only, he may have 
intimacy, coolly saying— I am Mr. 
Forester, of the Coldstreams, come, 
to look after the governess!” How 
this is to “prevent awkwardness 
on both sides,” we cannot possibly 
see. 

It is at the dinner table, however, 
he shines, and if there were a little 
Jess ambiguity in his expressions we 
might derive great benefit from his 
suggestions. ‘A gentleman,” we are 
told, “ should sit on each side of the 
hostess.” This, to say the least of it, 
is a singular axiom, for how any one 
gentleman is to accomplish the feat, 
without the lady sits in his lap, we 
can’t clearly comprehend, and even 
then, the position would be totally in- 
applicable to the purposes intended, 
for we are told, “the reason is, that 
some popular or prominent dish is 
usually placed at the head of the table, 
which the hostess will need assistance 
in carving.” By what legerdemain 
a man so placed can cut up a turkey, 
or even slice a haunch, is beyond our 
conception, and we only pray, that if 
we should ever be so situated, neither 
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« Phiz” nor George Cruikshank may 
be there to see. 

« Use asilver fork, in eating fish!!!” 
In the name of every thing not 
Hottentot, when should you use any 
other—except in hay-making, if you 
be partial to that pursuit? 

The claims of other branches of 
« etiquette” compel us, unhappily, to 
pass over many admirable suggestions 
in this excellent little volume: such, 
for instance, as the caution against 
defending a friend, should you hear 
him attacked in society, and we must 
close our brief remarks with one soli- 
tary quotation. 

** Many persons’—it is Freeling, 
“ loquitur”—* have a foolish habit of 
drumming on the table with their 
fingers, or on the floor with their feet, 
significantly termed—the devil's tattoo; 
this is as often the result of absorption 
of mind as of vacancy of intellect.” 

To our thinking, there might be 
another explanation of the practice, 
and we half fear that our author, 
in conducting his friend down stairs, 
has gone the whole way, and turned 
into the servants’ hall for an illustra- 
tion. In conclusion, he expresses a 
hope that his work may be an amus- 
ing companion ;—a wish which, as far 
as regards ourselves, we beg to assure 
him, is perfectly realised. 

The “ Etiquette for Ladies,” we 
must dismiss with little comment; for 
it is merely the adaptation of the max- 
ims in the preceding volume, to the 
circumstances of the softer sex ; save 
that we find in the volume devoted to 
them, that Champagne, Burgundy, and 
Hock, are discussed, with their relative 
times of appearance, when, in our 
ignorance, we seemed, these things 
more pertaining to the dinner than the 
drawing-room. Nor are we aware of 
any peculiar principles of etiquette 
adapted to the fair, unless some of the 
following may be deemed such. 

“* Ladies, with long thin arms, may 
remove their unpleasant effect, by wear- 
ing over their deaen, sleeves of gauze, 
crape, or lace, fitting close at the wrist, 
and secured by rich bracelets, 

“‘Eschew, as you would evil, these 
clumsy appendages, termed mud boots: 
they must have been the contrivance of 
some gouty dowager, and for such only 
are they allowable.” 

And again— 


“ Frills and necklaces relieve a long 
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neck; but short-necked ladies should 
avoidevery thing that served to contrast 
the distance between the shoulder and 
the chin.” 


Are these, then, precepts of Eti- 
quette? Or, are they not the coun- 
sels of a marchande des modes, and 
such unhappily is the greater portion 
of the volume, in which we look in vain 
for the racy style and pleasant know- 
ledge of life, so conspicuous in its twin 
brother. And now, discarding these 
minor deities, let us approach some- 
thing more to our taste—the art of 
Conversation; and, before we go 
further, let us apologise to the au- 
thor, Captain Orlando Sabertash, for 
classing him even, in the title, with 
such company. He is really a clever 
fellow, and writes with the easy off- 
hand freedom of a * beau Sabreur.” 
All we know of him is, that he was a 
writer in “ Fraser’s Magazine,” where 
his sketches on “manners and things in 
general,” displayed a deal of smart and 
witty observation, with far more 
acquaintance with the world and its 
inhabitants, than fallseto the lot of 
most magazine scribes. 

After a little pleasant badinage on 
the merits of conversation as an art, 
he opens thus :— 


“The tone and spirit of modern 
fashion are, we think, decidedly hostile 
to cheerful and interesting conversa- 
tion. And though we may be told that 
fashion has tended to polish and refine 
manners, and to spread far and wide the 
elegant courtesy of deportment for which 
all persons of good breeding are distin- 
guished ; we must still demur to the pro- 
peers. Good manners result from 

nowledge, good sense, good feeling, 
and the habit of good society ; whereas 
fashion cares not a straw for sense, feel- 
ing, or learning ; and only lays down a 
rule of manners, which the initiated 
must acquire and act up to, and which 
prescribes at present a stiff, vapid, 
blasé kind of hauteur, totally inconsis- 
tent with healthy, sanguine, and elastic 
feeling, but which is easily acquired by 
all those who are destitute of the very 
qualities from which elegant and refined 
manners can alone spring. The exer- 
tions of fashion have always been directed 
towards the extinction of whatever is 
elevating in our nature. All generous 
enthusiasm, all chivalrous sentiments, 
are unfashionable. Even cheerfulness, 
good humour, and hilarity are banished 
from polite society, in order that the 
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dignity of fashionable persons may not 
be compromised by sympathising in the 
joys or the woes, in the pleasures or the 
sorrows of ordinary mortals. 

** This is by far the worst part of 
fashionable training ; for its effects tend 
to destroy or relax all the finer fibres of 
the heart—those that should receive and 
respond to the impressions produced by 
whatever is great, good, beautiful, or 
noble. It tends, for the same reason, 
to dry up the sources of imagination, 
which, when pure, bright, and sparkling, 
lead us to build fabrics of beauty, and 
temples of virtue and of happiness, even 
on the slenderest foundations. But 
fashion smiles at this. Instead of the 
free, open, frank, manly, and cheerful 
deportment, that should distinguish the 
conduct and bearing of man towards 
man, what do we find? Affectation, 
affectation, affectation! Towards per- 
sons of rank, men and women—I beg 
pardon—ladies and gentlemen I mean— 
are all smiles and urbanity: towards 
strangers, they are haughty and vapid 
exclusives ; affecting airs of foolish 
grandeur, that give way to profound 
obsequiousness the moment they find 
they have been acting their little part 
before their superiors in fashionable 
notoriety. 

** It is only in small coteries in which 
persons have been long shaken together, 
so to express myself; or when in high 
rank chance assembles parties above the 
influence of fashion and the morgue 
aristocratique, that British talents for 
society can be truly appreciated. Most 
of the splendid entertainments given in 
the season about town are little more 
than regular tributes paid for a certain 
station in society; or due acknowledg- 
ments for similar value received at the 
hands of others. Almack’s and some of 
the best balls look almost like beauty 
bazaars, splendidly supplied, no doubt, 
where young ladies, after being well 
drilled in fashionable display, and re- 
lieved, as much as English ladies can be 
so relieved, from all the better feelings 
and affections of the heart, are regularly 
put up to market, like any ordinary 
commodity, or reduced to serve as mere 
bait to parental ambition.” 


Now, this is not only true—but it is 
truth, well and boldly enunciated. 
The vice of a poor and heartless code 
is admirably exposed, and the delin- 
quents themselves laid open to the 
lash. The conversation of a modern 
dinner, not only is brought down to the 
low level of the meanest proser pre- 
sent, but any endeavour to elevate its 
tone or exalt its spirit is denounced at 


once as vulgarity. The topics which 
cah be discussed ate few and uninte- 
resting; they have neither freshness 
nor variety, while the measure of 
capacity to which they are reduced, 
is of that calibre, that ensures the 
talker, as among the least informed of 
the company. Clever men and clever 
women retire within themselves, and 
retreat from the discussion of matters, 
where the most empty ‘‘Fat” is their 
equal, if not superior. Hence, the 
broken, unconnected sentences—the 
“bold disjointed chat,” of what is 
termed good society, and the absence 
of every trait of flashing wit, happy 
illustration, or even shrewd remark, 
by which it is characterized. It is a 
constant subject of regret among old 
people in Ireland, that the race 
of conversationalists is departed—that 
the brilliant talkers of former days— 
the Currans, the Bushes, the Plun- 
kets, the Grattans, are no longer to 
be met with—that a prosaic spirit of 
wearisome common-places, has suc- 
ceeded to those delightful meet- 
ings—where eloquence and poetry, 
polished scholarship, and sparkling 
wit, shetinded Sad where the distin- 
guished ornaments of the bar and 
senate, achieved triumphs as great as 
ever they accomplished before the 
arena of public opinion. Let them 
not grieve over these things—better 
far for those bright spirits, that they 
disappeared from the earth, when the 
sun of their glory was but setting, 
and had not sank below the hori- 
zon. Better—a thousand times bet- 
ter, that they enjoyed to the last, the 
delightful communion of mutual 
tastes and sympathies; and lived not 
to hear their wit, their pleasantry, 
their choice repartee, their chastened 
wisdom regarded as so many solecisms 
in society; and know themselves pro- 
nounced beyond the pale of modern 
good breeding. 

That we exaggerate nothing in this 
assertion, we could at once prove by 
referring to those, who confessedly are 
the most brilliant conversers of the 
day, and see, how they are estimated 
in what is called “ society.” Lord 
Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst, the 
Reverend Sydney Smith, the wittiest 
men in England, are deemed bores! 
actually bores! by nine out of ten of 
your fashionable diners-out—the white 
neckcloth gentlemen, who lisp a sen- 
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tence between soup and fish, and 
accomplish a ten-year old truism be- 
fore the dessert ;—sneer at the concen- 
trated wisdom, eloquence, and wit of 
the most gifted talkers in England. 

We have descended—there is no 
mincing the matter—to the very lowest 
standard of imbecility and platitude; 
and there is only one hope for us, that 
the present generation of dinner eaters 
may die off, from pure ennui; and a 
healthier race succeed. But we have 
left our friend Sabertash too long 
in abeyance, and must return to him. 
The following short extract is much 
to our liking :— 


‘** Franklin says, that you must never 
contradict in conversation, nor correct 
facts, if wrongly stated. This is going 
much too far: you must never contra- 
dict in a short, direct, or positive tone ; 
but with politeness, you may easily, 


when necessary, express a difference of 


opinion in a graceful and even compli- 
mentary manner. And I would almost 
say, that the art of conversation consists 
in knowing how to contradict, and when 
to be silent; for, as to constantly acting 
a fawning and meanly deferential part 
in society, it is offensive to all persons 
of good sense and good feeling. In 
regard to facts wrongly stated, no well- 
bred man ever thinks of correcting 
them, merely to show his wisdom in 
trifles ; but with politeness, it is per- 
fectly easy to rectify an error, when the 
nature of the conversation demands the 
explanation. 

** Whenever the lady or gentleman 
with whom you are discussing a point, 
whether of love, war, science, or poli- 
tics, begins to sophisticate, drop the 
subject instantly. Your adversary either 
wants the ability to maintain his opinion, 
and then it would be uncivil to press it ; 
or he wants the still more useful ability 
to yield the point with unaffected grace 
ond good-humour ; or what is also pos- 
sible, his vanity is in some way engaged 
in defending views on which he may 

robably have acted, so that to demolish 
is opinions is perhaps to reprove his 
conduct, and no well-bred man goes into 
society for the purpose of sermonising. 

** All local wits, all those whose jests 
are understood only within the range of 
their own circle or coterie, are decided 
objectionables in general society. It is 
the height of ill-breeding, in fact, to con- 
verse, or jest on subjects that are not 

erfectly understood by the party at 
arge: itis a _— of rude mystifica- 
tion, as uncivil as whispering, or as 
speaking in language that may not be 
familiar to some of the party. But you 
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must not make a fool of yourself, even 
if others show themselves deficient in 
good manners; and must not, like cock- 
neys and inflated simpletons, fancy 
yourself the object of every idle jest 
you do not understand, or of every 
laugh that chance may have called forth. 
Ladies and gentlemen feel that they are 
neither laughed at nor ridiculed.” 


Our author touches but slightly— 
and we are sorry for it—on the habit of 
inviting non-effectives—to dinner par- 
ties. It is not his intention—far from 
it—to banish from the social board, 
all whose conversational powers are 
not of a high order. Such a wish, had 
he even conceived it, would he im- 
practicable ; and, if practicable, un- 
successful. He only speaks of a class 
of “ vapid coxcombs,” who actually 
are the bane of all dinner society— 
the drones in every hive one meets 
with. 

Dinner giving—we grieve to say— 
is become like one of Bowring’s reci- 
procity treaties. You admit your 
friend’s salmon, that in turn he may 
receive your turbot. You eat of his 
haunch, because you feel, he will dine 
on your sirloin. He has ten old ladies 
in satin and turbans. You can pay him 
off next week, with their fat fac-simi- 
les. Happily our cookery takes the 
same narrow range as our conversa- 
tion, and you may indemnify any 
inviter of your acquaintance, and 
not leave a balance of six-pence be- 
tween you on either side. “ And yet,” 
to quote a passage, whose application 
in our author is different :— 


** And yet how bountifully has Provi- 
dence scattered the elements of brilliant 
happiness through all the ranks of British 
society ; and how many advantages do 
we not possess over the best and most 
fortunate of our neighbours. What 
country can boast of any thing resem- 
bling the delightful parties that meet in 
summer at the country mansions of our 
principal gentry ? These are the parties 
that prove what life can be: they are 
the pleasantest, perhaps, the world can 
show, and by far the most favourable to 
cheerful conversation ; from which, in- 
deed, they derive their principal charm. 
During such visits you throw the cares 
of the world entirely aside. The heart, 
soul, and mind expand under the genial 
influence of the ease, elegance, and 
comfort that surround you. You ride, 
drive, walk with the gay, the lovely, 
the accomplished ; saunter about, chat- 
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ting the most incomprehensible nonsense, 
till it becomes wit by mere excess of ex- 
travagance, and general hilarity. You 
shoot, hunt, boat; read all the new 
publications to, or with, pretty women; 
discuss the merits of prints, pictures, 
and caricatures; and try the counte- 
nances of friends and acquaintances, by 
the drawings in the large edition of 
Lavater. At other times you are senti- 
mental: you interpret the music of the 
autumnal breeze, as it rustles gently 
through the evening forest, or as it bows 
down the heads of the withering reeds 
that skirt the neighbouring lake. Then 
again, you explain the varied forms and 
figures that pass, in strange and fantas- 
tic shape, along the evening sky, when 
the sun gilds with his parting beams the 
clouds and cloudlets that, in a thousand 
thin, wild streaks, hurry after him, as 
if to inhale the last particles of dazzling 
light and glory. Ever varying and 
splendid is a northern sunset ; whereas, 
in the south, it is always unbroken, 
beautiful, and always the same—toujours 
perdriz: if you have once seen the ‘ god 
of day’ rushing to his watery bed, in 
one ‘unclouded blaze of living light,’ 
you have seen it for a century. 

‘« When you have a large party, the 
evenings may be dedicated to dances of 
all sorts and kinds; or you listen to 
music, for there are always some young 
girls who can play and sing; or else you 
collect into small groups and parties, 
and lounge in retired meek of the library 
or drawing-room, talking over the ad- 
ventures, and laughing at the misadven- 
tures of the day. 

*‘ If the evening is mild and warm, we 
stroll out upon the lawn; and then you 
may venture to talk even astronomy, if 
you can; for thereis no science of which 
women seem so fond. The stars, their 
lustre, number, incalculable distance, 
the immensity of space required for their 
mighty orbits ; for the orbits of those 
that move round countless suns, the 
very light of which has hardly reached 
our little planet, produce strange 
thoughts in female hearts. Women have 
more feeling than we have, their minds 
are more easily moved by whatever is 
great, glorious, and sublime ; and when 
so elevated, they are more open to the 
impressions of la belle passion ; which, 
with them, is always, in its origin, at 
least, of a pure and ennobling nature. 
I have generally observed, that during 
such astronomical lectures the pretty 
dears drew closer to me, and leaned 
more perceptibly upon my arm. One 
thing you must attend to, never let such 


evening lectures be premeditated: if 


you are asked to give a lecture on astro- 
nomy, or to interpret sun-set figures, 
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or to repeat, in fact, any foolery in which 
you may occasionally have succeeded, be 
sure fo evade compliance in some care- 
less and unaffected way or other. These 
exhibitions must always be unpremedi- 
tated, or the effect is sure to be lost. 
If people come to listen to you, they 
will be disappointed; many will go me- 
chanically, because others are going ; 
some will be thinking of different matters 
altogether ; some whispering to their 
neighbours about yesterday's ball; some 
will make puns, and some cut jokes, at 
the expense of the sentimentalists; and 
your reputation is lost for ever. When 
you have a small party to yourself, two, 
three, or four, you can give to the con- 
versation the turn that may best suit the 
disposition of the moment. You can 
talk in harmony with the ‘clime, the 
time, the hour,’ with the feelings that 
may predominate, or with those which 
you may have called forth. All these 
advantages fall away when you are set 
to perform a task. And it is dangerous 
in society to be a good singer, relater of 
anecdotes, or sayer of clever things ; 
for you are often called upon to show off 
before the party at large, who are not 
in a mood for listening to you: by de- 
grees you are voted a bore, and deprived 
of the advantages you might have reaped 
from your social abilities. 

“I think ghost stories should not be 
allowed to go entirely out of fashion, 
for Ihave sometimes known them brought 
in with great effect. Care must of course 
be taken to make them short; for no 
one, unless a privileged talker, one who 
from wealth, rank, station, or reputa- 
tion, is sure of being listened to, can 
indulge in long stories, whether good, 
bad, or indifferent. Ghost stories are 
also difficult to tell: the proper medium 
tone between the firm belief in the events 
related, and which might now seem a 
little out of date—and the levity of man- 
ner, displaying modern incredulity, cer- 
tain to destroy the effect—is not easily 
caught. Nor will such tales of terror 
answer, unless when the feelings of the 
listeners are properly attuned to their 
reception. 

‘They are as much out of place in 
rides, drives, morning walks, as in bril- 
liantly lighted ball-rooms and crowded 
assemblies ; and though it may look like 
a recollection of old nursery tales to say 
so, they are only suited to evening circles 
round the fire, to retired library corners, 
and to times when buoying sparkling 
spirits have become exhausted—whenthe 
foam of the champaigne has been swept 
away, but left the real body and flavour 
of the wine still unimpaired. Under 
such circumstances, you may summon 
up the spirits of the departed, and if you 
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are @ skilful conjuror, they will some- 
times appear. What I would call pie- 
bald stories, or stories commencing in 
grave and ghostly style, and ending ina 
mere jest or piece of idle foolery, thus 
throwing the feelings of the company 
entirely aback—are all, I think, as vile 
as piebald horses. I can safely say, at 
least, that I never heard one that was 
ood, that was not absolutely vulgar in 
act. As a general rule, I would re- 
commend, however, that there should 
not be too much of mere imagination in 
your conversation ; it too often produces 
only vain and puerile ideas, and calls to 
mind the old fable of the mouse and the 
mountain. On the other hand, the art 
of discoursing, of jesting pleasantly on 
trifling subjects, raising them to impor- 
tance, and giving to airy nothings local 
habitations as well as names, is a very 
charming one; it shows taste, tact, po- 
liteness, and even invention, for it is 
the art of making a great deal out of 
nothing ; but then how difficult! And 
how much tact and knowledge are re- 
quired to talk pleasant nonsense; and 
to charm, flatter, and instruct, under 
the mere garb of extravagance.” 


His concluding chapter on flirta- 
tion, we forbear to quote from—not 
from any deficiency of interest in the 
subject, or that there is any want of 
ability in the treatment of it, but sim- 
ply because it should be read, whole 
and entire. Flirtation is to ordinary 
conversation, what poetry is to prose, 
or rather a ballet, to an Irish jig. To 
reduce its practice to rules and max- 
ims, would be absurd, and of this no 
one is more convinced than the gallant 
Captain Orlando himself; still he has 
contrived to environ his subject with 
so many little traits of human nature— 
so many shrewd remarks, and appro- 
priate cautions, that we seriously ad- 
vise its perusal, especially to all who 
have not yet crossed the “ Line 
conjugal,” and been bronzed in the 
tropics of matrimony. 

Now that we are on the subject of 
“ matters social,” there is no reason in 
life, why we should not devote a line 
or two to one of the pleasant re- 
sources, the drawing-room provides, 
for poring, an eyening—we mean, a 
rubber. Here is a pretty little yo- 
lume before us, illustrated by Kenny 
Meadows, in his very best style—full 
of witty allusions to the game, and 
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presenting under the guise of an in- 
structor, a deal of very piquant drol- 
lery. Some of the definitions are 
very good, as for instance :— 

«* The Cut.”—A process by which 
a deal of cards is commenced—and a 
deal of acquaintance is “terminated.” 

“Short Whist.” “ Whist—New 
Style.” 

As to the directions for playing the 
game, they are merely elementary, and 
only suited to tyros of six-penny 
points. We are among the first form 
boys, and despise such “ rubbers made 
easy.” One good remark deserves 
mention. ‘ When playing with bad 
players, never divest your mind of the 
belief, that you have three antagonists.” 
Had he added, “and your partner the 
worst of the three,” the observation 
had been perfect. Strange it is—but 
the world abounds in clever, shrewd 
men, people of more than ordinary 
intelligence—who, with all their en- 
deavours on the subject, cannot make 
themselves even moderately good 
whisters. Every one who has felt the 
boredom of one, such, in a party of 
four—will sympathise with my re- 
grets; though they may not go the 
length of Talleyrand, who, in compas- 
sionating the unfortunate gentleman 
who never could learn the game, ex- 
claimed, “ Only think, marquis, what 
an unhappy old age you are laying 
up for yourself.” 

But such is the case. The majority 
of sot disant whist players are indict- 
able as nuisances, and whether the 
practice be to worry the party with 
questions about every card and every 
trick, to trump their partners winning 
cards, or a revoke—are a bane to all 
lovers of the game. 

One of the cleverest men of our 
acquaintance is a fearful offender, and 
though a barrister and whister of six 
years’ standing, cannot ever acquire 
the manual part of the game, and 
alternately picks his trumps from the 
floor, or his coat pocket. 

We intend on a future occasion to 
return to the whole subject we have 
now merely currently touched, taking 
for our text-book, that vast volume of 
brilliant humour and drollery — the 
“ Physiologie d1 Gout.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THERE was a long row of sheds at the 
far end of the town of Hull, open 


towards the Humber, and enclosed on “¥ 
A little 3 
; upon their conversation, and pointed 
* towards him with his hand, upon 
“which Mr. Hugh O'Donnel turned 
* quickly round, with an inquiring and 
; somewhat stern expression ; and then 


three sides towards the town. 
patch of green lay on one side the city 
wall—on the other, between the sheds 
and the river, ran a small foot-path, 
and behind rose a good-looking dwel- 
ling of two stories high. With a 
quick but quiet step—unusually quiet, 
indeed—for he generally displayed his 
high opinion of himself in the elasticity 
of his toes—Captain Barecolt pursued 
the little path till he came in front of 
the sheds, and then paused, to recon- 
noitre the ground. He first looked 
into the open side of the buildings ; 
but nothing did he see but sundry 
stockfish hanging up in rows by the 
tail, together with a heap of coals in 
one corner, and two large bales or 
packages covered with coarse canvas 
in another. He then looked over the 
Humber, where the sun was struggling 
with some misty clouds, gilding the 
sky, and glittering on the calm unruf- 
fled waters. There was nothing of 
great importance to be discovered on 
that side either, and the only object 
that seemed to attract the attention of 
the worthy captain was the top of a 
boat’s mast, which rose over the bank 
between him and the river. As soon 
as he perceived it, however, he turned 
an ear in that direction, and thought 
he heard people speaking ; upon which 
he advanced quietly to the top of the 
bank, and looked down. There was a 
man in the boat apparently about to 
push off, and another standing on the 
shore, giving him some directions ; 
and the first sight of the latter showed 
our friend that he had not mistaken 
his way—for there he beheld the stout, 
tall, good-looking, elderly man, whom 
he had seen with Mrs. White, on the 
preceding evening. 

His back was turned to Captain 
Barecolt, and as the latter stood wait- 
ing till the boat had pushed off, he 
heard him say, “ Well! don’t make a 


sey about it. 


Do every thing aisily 
and quietly.” 

The man in the boat, however, at 
once caught a sight of the intruder 


advanced straight up to Captain Rare- 
colt, while the boat rowed away. 

“Pray, sir, are you wanting me ?” 
demanded Mr. O’Donnel, with a 
strong touch of that peculiar percus- 
sion of the breath, which has ac- 
quired—why or wherefore, who can 
tell?—the name of brogue, and regard- 
ing the captain with not the most 
amicable glance in the world. 

** Yes! master O'Donnel,” replied 
Barecolt, in good plain English, “ I 
am wanting you; and, by your leave, 
we must have a little conversation 
together.” 

Hugh O'Donnel gazed at him with 
some surprise, for he recollected him 
well as the French officer, who had 
visited the sign of the Swan on the 
preceding evening; but he was a 
cautious man, notwithstanding his 
Milesian blood, long accustomed to 
deal with somewhat dangerous affairs, 
and well aware that the most indiscreet 
of all passions is surprise ; and there- 
fore, without appearing to recognize 
his visitor, he said, “* If our conyersa- 
tion is to be at all long, sir, it had 
better be within doors than without.” 

“ It may be long,” replied Barecolt, 
drily, “and yet it cannot be very long, 
for I have not too much time to spare ; 
but, whether long or short, it h 
better be where we can have no eayes- 
droppers, Mr. O’Donnel.” 

« Always better, sir,” replied O’Don- 
nel, “ and so we will walk in.” 

Barecolt followed him to the house, 
where a clean and respectable old 
woman servant was seen sanding the 
floor of a parlour, the boards of which 
were scrubbed to a marvellous white- 
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ness; though the walls, to say the 
truth, were somewhat dingy, and a 
strong flavour of tobacco smoke rather 
detracted-from the purity of the air. 
That odour, however, was no objec- 
tion to the nose of Captain Barecolt, 
who cast himself into a chair, while the 
master of the mansion sent away the 
servant, and closed the door. As 
soon as this process was complete, the 
worthy captain fixed his eyes upon 
Mr. O’Donnel, and demanded, * You 
recollect me, of course, sir ?”’ 

“T think I have seen your face 
somewhere,” replied the Irishman ; 
but, Lord love you, I never recollect 
any thing after it is over. It’s better 
not, sir. I make life a ready-money 
business, and keep neither receipts nor 
bills.” 

Quite right, Mr. O’Donnel,” re- 
plied Captain Barecolt; “ but yet, I 
think I must get you to draw a draft 
upon the past. That word or two 
from Mrs. White, will tell you what it 
is about ;” and he handed his compa- 
nion across the little round oaken 
table a small bit of paper. 

O'Donnel took it, read the contents, 
and then mused for a minute or two, 
tapping the table with his fingers. 

Well! sir,” he said at leagth, “‘ what 
is it you want to know ?” 

“ All that you can tell me about the 
young lady, whom they call Arrah 
Neil 2?” 

“* Oh, sir, I will tell you all I know 
about her in a minute,” replied the 
other; “she is now at the Swan, Mrs. 
White’s own house, under the care, 
or, if you like it better, in the hands 
of a very reverend gentleman, called 
Master Dry, of Longsoaken.” 

* That won’t do, Mr. O’Donnel— 
that won’t do,” exclaimed Barecolt. 
* What I want to know, is about 
the past—not the present—of which 
I know more than you do, Mr. 
O'Donnel.” 

“TIT never seek to know any thing 
of other people’s business,” replied 
O'Donnel, drily. “ I have enough to 
do to attend to my own.” 

* Which is the supplying Roman 
Catholic gentry with salt fish for fast 
days, together with beads, missals, 
crucifixes, and other little trinkets for 
private use,” answered Barecolt, who 
had been using his eyes, and forming 
his own conclusions from numerous 
indications, apparently trifling. 


O'Donnel, without any change of 
expression, gaze(l at him gravely, and 
the captain continued—* But that is 
nothing to the purpose, my good 
friend. I see you are a prudent man, 
and, I dare say, you have cause to be 
so. However, I will tell. you why I 
inquire; and then we will see whether 
you will not be kind enough to a poor 
young lady, to give her some infor- 
mation concerning her own affairs, of 
which, from the death of poor old 
Serjeant Neil, and his papers having 
been carried off by this old puritanical 
hunks, Dry, she has been kept in igno- 
rance. You must know that this 
young lady has found great and pow- 
erful friends in the Lord Walton and 
his sister.” 

« Then, why did they suffer her to 
fall into this man’s hands ?” demanded 
O'Donnel. 

** Because they could not prevent 
it,” replied Barecolt ; and he went on 
to give a full account of the march 
from Bishop’s Merton, and the skir- 
mish which had taken place upon the 
road, with all of which we need not 
trouble the reader, whose imagination 
can supply or not, as it pleases, Cap- 
tain Barecolt’s account of his own 
deeds of arms. From those deeds, 
after due commemoration, he went on 
to speak of Lord Walton’s anxiety for 
poor Arrah Neil’s safety; and though 
we cannot presume to say that his tale 
was plain, or unvarnished either, yet 
there was enough of truth about it, to 
make some change in Mr. O’Donnel’s 
views. 

* Where is Lord Walton to be 
found ?” demanded the latter. 

“He is with the king at Notting- 
ham,” answered Barecolt. 

«* Well then, he shall hear from me 
before long,” replied O’Donnel. 

“You had better let me bear him 
your message, my good sir,” said the 
captain. “ You may judge from my 
being entrusted here with such im- 
portant business, that I am one in 
whom you may place the most un- 
limited confidence.” 

«‘ Perhaps so, sir,” answered O’Don- 
nel; “but if I were such a fool, or 
such a scoundrel to betray other peo- 
ple’s secrets, how should | expect that 
you would keep them ?” 

“ That is very true,” rejoined Bare- 
colt; “but if you do not tell them to 
me, and help me too to get the young 
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lady out of this town of Hull, you 
will be compelled to tell them to her 
enemies ; and may make her situation 
a great deal worse than it is now.” 

“They can’t compel me! I defy 
them !” cried O’Donnel, sharply ; “and 
help you to get her out of Hull, I will 
with all my heart; but how is that to 
be done ” and the next moment he 
asked in a meditative tone, ** What 
makes you think they will ask me 
any questions ?” 

* 1 not only think they will ask you 
questions, Mr. O’Donnel, but I will 
tell you what those questions will be,” 
replied the captain ; and taking a paper 
from his pocket he went on: “ Before 
many hours are over, you will have 
Mr. Dry himself here, and perhaps the 
justices, if not the governor, and you 
will be asked whose daughter was her 
mother ?—are any of her family living ? 
—in what county ?—in Ulster 7—whe- 
ther the estates were sequestrated, or 
the blood attainted?—-where the money 
came from you used to send to poor 
Neil, and how much it was a year ?” 

“ Oh, by » they must have got 
hold of a good clue!” exclaimed 
O’Donnel, with more agitation than he 
had hitherto displayed. 

** That they have, Master O’Donnel,” 
replied Barecolt; “but if Dry comes 
alone, as he will most likely do at first, 
he will ask you one other question be- 
fore he tries to force you, and that is, 
how much you will take to tell him the 
whole story, that he may possess him- 
self of the property, and force the 
poor child into marrying him.” 

«* Ay, he’s a reasonable man, I dare 
say, Master Dry,” replied the Irishman 
with a sarcastic smile; “ but he will 
find himself mistaken; and as to 
forcing me, they can’t. Moreover, 
for your own questions, good sir, all I 
shall say is this, that you may tell Lord 
Walton that he must take care of this 
poor young lady.” 

“That he is willing enough to do 
without my telling,” rejoined Bare- 
colt. 

“Ay, but he must take care of her 
like the apple of his eye,” replied 
O’Donnel ; “ for if any harm happen 
to her he will never forgive himself. 
He is a kind, good man, is he not ?” 

* As gallant a cavalier as ever lived,” 
said Barecolt. 

: And young?” demanded O’Don- 
nel, 
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‘‘Some seven or eight-and-twenty, 
I should guess,” was the answer. 

The master of the house mused. 

‘‘ That may be fortunate or unfor- 
tunate as it happens,” he said at length ; 
at all events he ought to have intima- 
tion of what he is doing. Tell him 
that he shall hear more from me very 
shortly—as soon as possible—as soon 
as I can get leave; and now to speak 
of how to get her out of Hull.” 

* But will you not let me tell Lord 
Walton who she is ?” demanded Bare- 
colt. 

“If Serjeant Neil has told him any 
thing already, well,” replied O’Don- 
nel: ‘if not, he shall hear more soon; 
but at all events tell him to cherish 
and protect her as he would one of his 
own kindred ; for if he do not, and 
have any more heart than a stone, he 
will repent it bitterly. No more on 
that head, master! now for your 
plans.” 

“Why, Master O’Donnel,” replied 
Captain Barecolt; “my plans, like 
your secrets, are my own; and I do 
not tell them easily, especially when I 
get nothing in return.” 

“But you said you wished me to 
help to get the young lady out of Hull. 
How am I to do so without knowing 
what you intend to do?” 

* T will show you in a minute, Mas- 
ter O’Donnel,” replied Barecolt. 
«© What I need is horse flesh, and as 
far as I can see, very little of it is to 
be found in Hull. The governor walks 
afoot—the officers of the garrison, 
such as it is, trudge upon their own 
legs—and I have seen nothing with 
four feet but sundry cats, half a dozen 
dogs, and every now and then a fat 
horse in a coal cart. 1 want beasts to 
carry us, Master O’Donnel; that is 
my need, and if you can find means to 
furnish us with them, I will contrive to 
get the young lady out.” 

** Oh, there are plenty of horses in 
Hull,” answered O’Donnel; * but how 
did you come hither ?” 

** By sea,” replied his companion ; 
‘but that matters not. If you can 
bring or send three good horses, one 
with a woman’s saddle, to the first vil- 
lage on the road to York—I forget 
the name of the place—you will do 
me a service, aid poor Arrah Neil, 
and be well paid for your pains,” 

“To Newlands you mean,” said 
O’Donnel ; “ but Newlands is a long 
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way for you to go on foot. ‘Tis more 
than two miles, and if you are caught 
= are lost. Stay, there is a little 
ow ale-house by the green side, just a 
mile from the town gates. The horses 
shall be there—but at what time ?’’ 

“Some time before daybreak to- 
morrow,” replied Barecolt ; “ for as 
soon as I see the first ray of the sun, 
I am off with my companions.” 

‘Have you more than one?” de- 
manded the Irishman. 

“The lady, and a gentleman, a 
friend of mine,” answered the worthy 
captain ; “ otherwise I should not have 
wanted three horses.” 

* But how will you pass the gates ?” 
inquired the other; “they are very 
strict at that side, for they fear enter- 
prises from York.” 

* There’s my key,” replied Bare- 
colt, producing the governor’s pass ; 
but for fear it should not fit the lock, 
Master O’Donnel, I shall try it five or 
six times before nightfall. What I 
mean is, that I will go out and in se- 
veral times, that the people may know 
my face.” 

His companion gazed at the pass, 
and then at Captain Barecolt for se- 
veral moments, wondering not a little 
what might be the real character of 
his visitor, and what the means by 
which he had contrived to obtain the 
document which he spread before him. 
There it was, however, not to be 
doubted, a genuine order under Sir 
John Hotham’s own hand, for the sen- 
tries, guards, warders, and officers of 
all kinds of the town of Hull, to give 
free passage at any hour between day- 
break and nightfall, to Captain Fran- 
gois Jersval, and the workmen em- 
ployed by him to inspect and repair the 
fortifications of the city, and to offer 
him no let or hindrance, but rather 
afford him every assistance. 

“And now, Master O'Donnel,” 
continued Barecolt, observing with a 
certain degree of pride that he had 


succeeded in puzzling his companion ; 
“let us speak about the price of these 
horses.” 

« That I cannot tell till I buy them,” 
replied O'Donnel; “but I shall see 
you to-night up at the Swan, and we 
can settle that matter then.” 

‘«‘ Perhaps I may be out,” answered 
Barecolt, recollecting his engagement 
with Hazzard and Falgate. 

‘* Well, then, I will wait till yon 
return,” replied O'Donnel; “ but in 
the meantime I must get the horses 
out before the gates close to-night. 
To what price would you like to go 
for the two?” 

“I said three, Master O’Donnel,” 
exclaimed Barecolt ; “ pray do not be 
short of the number.” 

** No, no,” replied the other ; “ they 
shall be three, but I will pay for the 
young lady’s horse. I have money in 
hand that should have gone to poor 
old Neil, but when I wrote about it 
he did not answer.” 

«Dead men seldom do,” replied 
Barecolt ; * but as to the price, there is 
no use of buying anything very beau- 
tiful for me. My own chargers are 
of the finest breed in Europe, between 
a Turkish courser and a powerful 
Norman mare; but as I don’t want 
these horses for battle, all that is need- 
ful will be to see that they be good 
strong beasts, willing to work for a 
day or two. But one thing that is to 
be remembered, Mr. O'Donnel, is, 
that if you do come up to the Swan 
seeking me, you are only to know me 
as ‘de Capitaine Jersval, one French 
officier, who be come to help de go- 
bernor to put de fortification in de re- 
par.’ ” 

** And pray, sir, what is your real 
name ?” asked O'Donnel, with an air 
of simplicity. 

« What is Arrah Neil’s?” rejoined 
Barecolt ; and both laughing, they se- 
parated for the time, without affording 
each other any farther information. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Poor Arrah Neil had passed an 
anxious and uneasy day; for though 
the knowledge that she had a friend so 
near, ready to aid in her escape, had 
proved no slight consolation; and 
though hope, of course, magnified Cap- 
tain Barecolt’s powers, and elevated 
his qualities far beyond their real ex- 


tent, yet suspense is always full of 
terrors, and fear usually treads close 
upon the steps of hope. Ezekiel Dry 
also had suffered all those blessed 
results which intemperance is sure to 
entail; and having lain in his bed for 
several hours after the whole town was 
up and stirring, with sick stomach and 
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aching head, he rose, declaring that 
something he had eaten at dinner had 
disagreed with him, and that he must 
have a small portion of strong waters 
to promote digestion. He waa as mo- 
rose, too, through the whole day, as 
a sick tiger, and would not stir beyond 
the doors till after he had dined. He 
was angry with the maid, rude to the 
landlady, assuring her that she was 
“a vessel of wrath,” and above all, irri- 
table, and even fierce with Arrak Neil. 

Though it is probable that he had 
no cause of any kind for suspicion, 

et his mind was in that state of sul- 
en discontent from bodily suffering 
that gives rise to incessant jealousy. 
He prowled about the door of her 
room; sent for her twice down to the 
little parlour, between breakfast and 
dinner ; looked out whenever he heard 
a door open; and twice stopped Mrs. 
White when she was going up stairs, 
upon the pretence of asking some 
question. The last time this occurred, 
his inquiry once more was after Mr. 
Hugh O'Donnel. 

“ Really, sir, I have not been able 
to hear,” replied Mrs. White; “but, 
I dare say the governor, Sir John, 
could tell you.” 

‘* That will not do, woman,” replied 
Mr. Dry, pettishly ; “I only seek to 
hold communion with the godly of the 
land. How can I tell that this Sir 
John Hotham is any better than an 
uncircumcised Philistine? Though 
he have taken a part with the righ- 
teous in behalf of this poor country, 
peradventure it may be but with an 
eye to the spoil.” 

** Goodness, sir, think of what you 
are saying in Hull!” exclaimed Mrs. 
White, giving a glance to some of the 
by-standers, “ you may get yourself 
into trouble, if you speak so of the 
governor.” 

“ Nay, woman, am I not called to 
lift up my voice, and spare not,” 
rejoined Mr. Dry; “is this a time for 
showing a respect to persons. Verily, 
I will take up a word against them.” 

« Well, then, I am sure I will not 
stay to hear it,” replied the landlady ; 
and away she went, leaving Mr. Dry 
to finish his exhortation to the maid, 
the ostler, and two townsmen, if he 
chose. 

Shortly after, however, the dinner 
of the guest was served up to him, 
and gradually, under its influence, he 
was restored to a more placable state 
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of mind, having sought the aid of 
sundry somewhat potent libations, 
which he termed supporting the inner 
man, but which Mrs. White denomi- 
nated taking “a hair of the dog that 
had bit him.” 

As soon as he had satisfied both 
hunger and thirst, Mr. Dry took Arrah 
Neil back to her chamber again, and 
having locked the door, and sought his 
hat and cloak in his own room, he 
walked slowly down the stairs, resolved 
to pursue his perquisitions for Mr. 
Hugh O’Donnel in person; but, be- 
fore he reached the door of the Swan, 
his tranquillity was much overset by 
the entrance of a bold, swaggering, 
joyous-looking person, whose very 
cheerfulness of face was offensive in 
the sight of the sour and sober Mr. 
Dry. He looked at him, then, with 
a glance of amazement and reproba- 
tion, and then, while our good friend 
Diggory Falgate brushed past, raised 
his eyes towards heaven, as if inquiring 
whether such things as a blythe heart 
and cheerful countenance could be to- 
lerated on earth. 

Falgate instantly caught the look, 
and, as it unfortunately happened for 
Mr. Dry, recollected in him a person- 
age whom he had seen in no very re- 
spectable plight, in the streets of Hull 
the night before. He instantly paused 
then, and bursting into a laugh, began 
to sing the well-known old words— 
older than they are generally supposed 
to be— 

** My wife Joan’s a Presbeterean, 

She won’t swear, but she will lie; 


Ito the ale-house! she to the tavern! 
She’il get drunk as well as I.” 


And, ending with another laugh, he 
walked on to Mrs. White’s little room. 

The wrath of Mr. Dry, of Long- 
soaken, was overpowering; but it 
could not find vent in words, and after 
once more lifting up his eyes, and his 
hands also, he hurried out of the 
house, resolved that if he staid beyond 
the following day in Hull, he would 
quit an inn where such godless people 
were permitted to pass the door. 

We will not pursue him on his track 
through the town, but return to poor 
Arrah Neil, whose day, as we have 
said, had passed in anxiety and pain ; 
and she sat with her hand beating time 
upon the table to some fancied tune, 
as the sun sunk lower and lower, and 
the hues of evening began to spread 
over the sky. 
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As she thus sat, she saw Mr. Dry 
walk away from the door, cross over 
the street, and enter a house opposite. 
He turned before he went in, and 
looked up at the windows of the Swan, 
but Arrah Neil was in one of those 
meditative moods, when the spirit 
seems to be separate from the body, 
or scarcely conscious of a connexion 
between the two. She saw the man 
she so much hated and despised gaze 
up to where she was sitting; but in 
thinking of him and his baseness, of 
the power he had obtained over her, 
of his perseverance in maintaining that 
power, of how she could escape from 
him, and whither he could now be 
going—she seemed to forget altogether 
that it was upon her his eyes were 
turned, and without moving her place 
she remained watching him, as if he 
were a mere piece of mechanism, 
whose springs and whose wheels were 
worthy of observation, but incapable 
of observation in return. It was the 
best course she could have pursued, 
though she did so unconsciously—for, 
after Mr. Dry had been a minute or 
two in the house which he entered, he 
came out again, and seeing her still 
sitting there unmoveable with her eyes 
fixed upon the same spot, he muttered, 
« The girl is a fool, that’s clear!’ and 
went on about his business. 

Other eyes had been watching him 
as well as those of Arrah Neil; and 
before he had actually quitted the 
street, the step of Mrs. White was 
heard upon the stairs. But, ere the 
good landlady could reach the top, the 
voice of Nancy from below, exclaimed, 
“ Here’s a gentleman, ma’am, wants 
to speak to you!” 

Arrah waited for a moment or two, 
in the hope that the new guest would 
depart, and that the hostess would pay 
her the accustomed visit—for, in those 
moments of anxious expectation and 
suspense, she felt the presence of any 
sympathising human creature a benefit 
and arelief. But after a while, she 
turned to gaze from the window again, 
and murmured—for she did not sing— 
some lines of an old song which she 
had learned in her infancy. As she 
thus sat, she heard another step upon 
the stairs, slower and more heavy than 
that of the landlady, and without giv- 
ing it a second thought, she returned 
to sport with her own fancies, when a 
key was put into the lock, and the 
door opened. 
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Arrah Neil started and turned 
round, and not a little was her sur- 
prise to see a tall, powerful, elderly 
man, with white hair, and deep blue 
eyes, the long lashes of whieh‘were 
still black, enter her chamber, fasten 
the door behind him, and advance 
towards her. She was a little fright- 
ened, and would have been more so, 
but there was a kindly and gentle air 
in the visitor’s countenance, which was 
not calculated to produce alarm; and 
as he came nearer, he said, “ I beg 
your pardon, young lady, but I much 
wished to see you. I have not seen 
you for many a long year—not since 
you were quite a little thing.” 

“Then you knew me in my child- 
hood, sir,” exclaimed Arrah, eagerly, 
 and—” 

“You may well say that, lady,” 
replied Hugh O’Donnell, before she 
could proceed, “ These arms were the 
first that received you when you set 
foot upon this shore. Oh, a sorrow- 
ful landing was it, and sorrowful was 
the fate that followed, and sorrowful 
were the days that went before ; and 
there has been little but sorrow since. 
But good luck to to-morrow, it may 
bring something brighter, and the sky 
won't be overcast for ever, that’s im- 
possible.” 

«‘ Then you are the Mister O’Don- 
nell of whom Mrs. White has told 
me,” cried Arrah. ‘‘ Oh, sir, I beseech 
you, tell me more about myself and 
my kindred. Whosever child I am 
let me know it. If a peasant’s, say 
so without fear—I would rather cast 
away the vain but bright dreams that 
have haunted me so long, and fix my 
best affections on the memory of some 
good plain people, than have this wild 
doubt and uncertainty any longer— 
tell me—tell me—any thing, if it be not 
disgraceful to the living or the 
dead.” 

* Disgraceful!” cried Hugh O’Don- 
nel; “1 should like to hear any man 
say that. No, no, there's nothing dis- 
graceful, my darling ; but I cannot, 
and I must not tell you all that I could 
wish, young lady—not just at present, 
that is to say. By and by you will 
hear all.” 

* And in the meantime what mis- 
fortunes may befall me,” said Arrah 
Neil, in an earnest tone, ‘* what misfor- 
tunes have already befallen me, which 
perhaps might have been averted.” 

“Why that is true too,” replied 
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O’Donnel, after a moment’s thought ; 
* and yet it could not be helped. What 
to do now I cannot rightly tell; for 
from what the good woman below 
says, old Neil, when he was dying 
wished you to know all.” 

“Tam sure he did,” answered the 
poor girl, “but they had swept the 
cottage of every thing, and I much 
fear that the papers he wished me to 
have fell into the hands of this base 
old man.” 

“Ay, you must be got out of his 
clutches; that’s the first thing,” said 
O'Donnel. “ On my life if there were 
any thing like{law in the land, we would 
make him prove before the justices 
what right he has to meddle with you 
—his ward indeed! But alas, young 
lady, there is neither law nor justice 
left in England, and the simple word 
of that crop-eared knave would weigh 
down the oaths of a whole host of 
what they call malignants. The only 
way to follow is for you to get away 
secretly, and put yourself under the 
care of those who have been already 
kind to you. You are very willing to 
go back to Lord Walton and his sis- 
ter, I suppose.” 

* Oh, that Iam!” cried Arrah Neil, 
with the warm colour mounting in her 
fair cheek ; but the next moment she 
cast her eyes thoughtfully down and 
murmured, “ and yet—and yet—” 

“Yet what, young lady,” asked 
O'Donnel, seeing that she did not 
conclude her sentence. 

‘‘ Nothing,” replied Arrah Neil, 
‘’tis but a vain regret. When I was 
in poverty and beggary they were ge- 
nerous and kind to me; and at times 
when I schooled myself to think that 
such must have been my original situ- 
ation, notwithstanding the idle dreams 
of brighter days that came back to 
trouble me, I used to fancy that I 
could be well content to be their lowest 
servant, so that I might follow and be 
with them always. But since I came 
hither, and the memories of the past 
grew clear, and the mistress of this 
house confirmed them, I have been 
thinking that, perhaps, before I re- 
turned to those two kind and noble 
friends, I might learn all my own fate 
and history, and be able to tell them 
that when they condescended to no- 
tice and protect a being so lowly and 
humble as I was when they found me, 
they were unknowingly showing a 
kindness to one not so far inferior in 
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blood to themselves as they had ima- 
gined.”. 

“* And by the Lord, you shall be able 
to tell them so,” cried O’Donnel, “ for 
proudas they may be, I can tell them—” 

“ Oh, no!” cried Arrah, interrupt- 
ing him, “they are not proud—nei- 
ther was it from any pride that I 
wished to tell them that poor Arrah 
Neil was not the lowly being they had 
thought ; for they were so gentle and 
so kind that dependence on them was 
sweet ; but I wished them to under- 
stand how it was and why that I have 
been so strange and wild at times—so 
thoughtful—and yet there may have 
been pride,” she added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, fixing her eyes upon the 
ground, and speaking as if to herself. 
“JT would not have him think me so 
low—so very low. But you said I 
should be able to tell them. Speak, 
speak ; let me hear what it is!” 

“« Well, then,” replied Hugh O’ Don- 
nel, “ you may tell them there is—” 

But ere he could go on, Mrs. White 
ran into the room, exclaiming, “ He 
is coming, he is coming! Nancy sees 
him at the end of the street. Quick, 
quick, Master O’Donnel.” 

“ Oh, speak, speak,” cried Arrah. 

* T will see you again, dear lady,” 
cried O’Donnel, quickly, “1 will come 
with the horses myself. But in the 
meantime, this money belongs to you 
—it may be needful—it may be ser- 
viceable—do not let him see it ;” and 
laying a small leathern purse upon the 
table, he hurried towards the door. 
Before he quitted the room, however, 
he turned, and seeing the poor girl's 
beautiful eyes filled with tears, he 
added, ‘* Do not be afraid—lI will see 
you again before this time to-morrow.” 

The landlady of the Swan, and her 
visiter, hurried down to the little par- 
lour, but as so often happens when 
people are taken by surprise, they 
made more haste than was necessary, 
for. whether Mr. Dry of Longsoaken 
met with something to detain him, or 
whether he walked slowly as he came 
down the street, he did not make his 
appearance on the steps leading up to 
the inn for several minutes after they 
had descended. 

“Twill speak with this man, Mis- 
tress White,” said O’Donnel, after a 
moment’s thought. ‘“ Tell him that I 
have come to see him, that you sent 
for me by some one who knew where 
to find me.” 
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* Are you sure that is a good plan ?” 
asked the landlady. “ We want time, 
to get the young lady away.” 

“Never fear! never fear!” replied 
her companion. “I will keep him in 
play for a week, if need be.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. White ; 
and while O’Donnel took a seat and 
leaned his cheek upon his arm as if 
waiting patiently for some one’s coming, 
the good landlady bustled about making 
a noise amongst bottles and measures, 
with as unconcerned an air as she 
could assume. 

The next minute Mr. Dry walked 
solemnly up the four steps which led 
from the street to a little flat landing. 
place of stone encircled with an iron 
railing which lay without the door ; 
and as soon as he thus became appa- 
rent, Mrs. White ran out of her par- 
lour, exclaiming, “Sir, sir, the gen- 
tleman you wished to see is come. 
The man who brings the eels called a 
few minntes ago, and as he knew where 
to find him, I bade him tell Mr. O’Don- 
nel to come and see you.” 

That was right! that was right!” 
cried Mr. Dry, with his small red eyes 
sparkling with satisfaction. ‘ Where 
is he, Mistress White ?” 

“ Here, sir, in the bar,” answered 
the landlady; and with a slow and 
solemn step, calculating how he was 
to proceed, and smoothing his face 
down to its usual gravity, Mr. Dry 
walked deliberately into the little room 
where Hugh O’Donnel was seated. 

“ Here is Mister Dry, sir,” said the 
hostess, opening the door for him, but 
Mr. Dry waved his hand pompously 
for silence, and then considered Mr. 
O'Donnel attentively. 

* This good lady tells me you wish 
to speak with me, sir,” said O'Donnel, 
after giving the new-comer quite suffi- 
cient time to inspect his countenance ; 
*€ pray what may be your business with 
me ?” 

“Tt is of a private nature, Master 
O’Donnel,” replied Mr. Dry, “ and 
may, perhaps, be better explained at 
your own house than here, if you will 
tell me where that is.” 

O’Donnel smiled and shook his head, 
‘* 1 am not fond of private business at 
my own house, sir,” he answered drily. 
** These are suspicious times—people 
will be for calling me malignant or 
something of that kind. I am a plain 
man, sir, an honest open merchant, 
and not fond of secrets. If you 
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have any thing to say, I can hear it 
here.” 

“¢ Well, then, come into this neigh- 
bouring room, my good friend,” re. 
plied Dry ; “to that you can have no 
objection ; and as to being charged 
with malignancy, methinks the conver- 
sation of Ezekiel Dry, of Longsoaken, 
would never bring such an accusation 
upon any man’s head.” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir, I did not 
know you,” replied O’Donnel, follow. 
ing towards the little room where Mr. 
Dry had dined after his first arrival. 
“[ have heard of you from the peo- 
ple of Bishop’s Merton, whom I occa- 
sionally supply with dry beef and neat’s 
tongues from Hamburgh.” 

‘“* Pray be seated, Master O'Donnel,” 
said Mr. Dry, closing the door care- 
fully, after they had entered; and then, 
taking a chair opposite to his compa- 
nion, he went on with sundry hems 
and haws, interrupting his discourse 
and giving him both time to think of 
what he was next to say, and to exa- 
mine the countenance of O’Donnel as 
he proceeded. 

‘© You must know, Mr. O’Donnel,” 
he said, “that after the death of a 
certain old man—a clear and un- 
doubted malignant—named Sergeant 
Neil—hum—with whom I think you 
have had a good deal to do—ha.” 

‘ Very little, sir,” replied O’ Donnel, 
as he paused, “ I had to pay him some 
money, every year sent to me by my 
correspondents beyond sea—I should 
think the man was somewhat of a 
malignant from some of his letters on 
the receipt.” 

“ Verily was he and a most fero- 
cious one too,” replied Mr. Dry; “but 
after the death of this person, I, with 
the consent and appointment of the 
authorities—hum—took upon me the 
care and protection of the girl suppo- 
sed to be his grand-daughter—hum— 
his grand-daughter as she was called— 
Isay Master O’Donnel—ha.”’ 

“Very kind of you, indeed, sir,” 
answered O’Donnel, “especially as old 
Neil could not die rich.” 

‘*As poor asa rat,” replied Mr. Dry 
emphatically, “pray what was it you 
paid him per annum, Master O’Don- 
nel?” 

«About fifty pounds a year, as far as 
I recollect,” said O’Donnel, “but I 
cannot exactly tell till 1 lookin my 
books.” 

* That was but a small sum,” re- 
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joined Dry, “for taking care of this 
girl, when her family are so wealthy 
and the estates so great—ha.” 

“Are they, sir?” asked O’Donnel in 
an indifferent tone. ‘Pray where- 
abouts do they lie ?”’ 

«© Come, come, Master O'Donnel,” 
cried Mr. Dry, with a significant nod, 
«you know more than you pretend to 
know—hum. We have found letters 
and papers—hum—which show that 
you have full information—ha—and it 
is necessary that you should speak 
openly with me—hum.—Do you un- 
derstand me?—ha.”’ 

«©Oh, I understand quite well, sir,” 
replied O’Donnel, not in the least dis- 
composed ; ** my letters were all upon 
business. I sent the money —I 
announced the sending—I asked for 
my receipts ; and whenever there was 
a word or two sent over to forward, 
such as § All is well!’—* Things going 
on better’—or any thing of that sort, 
I wrote them down just as I received 
them, without troubling my head about 
what they referred to.” 

Mr. Dry was somewhat puzzled 
how to proceed, whether to take the 
high and domineering tone that he had 
often found very successful at Bishop’s 
Merton, or to cajole and bribe, as he 
had had occasion to do at other times; 
but, after a little reflection, he deter- 
mined that the latter would be the 
best course at first, as he could always 
have recourse to the former, which, if 
employed too soon and without due 
caution, might lead to more publicity 
than was at all desirable. 

** Now listen to me, Master O’Don- 
nel,” he said at length, “you are a 
wise man and prudent, not to confide 
your secrets to strangers ; but it is of 
vast importance that the true rank, 
station, fortune, family, and connec- 
tions of this young woman, should be 
clearly ascertained, and though per- 
haps you may not like to say at once, 
‘I know this,’ or ‘I know that,’ yet I 
ask you can you not secretly and 
quietly get me information upon all 
these matters—if I make it worth your 
while to take the trouble—well worth 
your while,—very well worth your 
while?” 

“¢ That is another matter,” answered 
O'Donnel, “quite another matter, sir, 
—but the question is, what would 
make it worth my while—I’m a mer- 
chant, sir; and we must makeit a 
matter“ of trade.” 
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Mr. Dry pondered ; but before he 
could .answer, Mr. O’Donnel added, 
«* Come, Master Dry, let me hear dis- 
tinctly what it is you want to know ; 
and then I can better judge how much 
it is worth.” 

“‘ That I will tell you immediately,” 
rejoined Mr. Dry, feeling in his 
pocket ; and at length drawing forth 
the bundle of papers which Captain 
Barecolt had examined the night be- 
fore. He began to read * Habakkuk, 
two, five—* Yea also because he trans- 
gresseth in wine’—no, that is not it— 
and besides, it was not wine butstrong 
waters.—Ah here it is;” and he pro- 
ceeded to read to his companion the 
series of questions which the worthy 
captain above-named had warned Mr. 
O’Donnel would be addressed to him. 

‘A goodly list!” said the Irishman 
in a tone that Mr. Dry did not think 
very promising ; but he went on im- 
mediately to add, * Well, I think all 
this information I could obtain, if it 
were made worth my while; and a 
great deal more too—but you see, Mr. 
Dry, this is purely a mercantile trans- 
action—you come to me for informa- 
tion as for goods.” 

“ Certainly, certainly,” replied he 
of Longsoaken, “itisalla matter of 
trade. 

* Well then,” continued O’Donnel, 
“I must know to what market you 
intend to take the goods.” 

«1 do not understand,” 
Dry. 

« T'll explain it to you in a moment,” 
replied the other, “I mean, what is 
your object ?—If it should be shown 
that the girl is different from what 

she seems, if fair and probable pros- 
pects of money and such good things 
should spring up, what do you intend 
to do with her?” 

** That is a question I have not yet 
considered with due deliberation and 
counsel,” replied Mr. Dry. 

* But it is one well worth conside- 
ration,” answered his companion : ‘in 
a word, Master Dry, do you intend to 
put the girl and her property under 
the protection, as it is called, of the 
law, or to give her another protector— 
your son—or yourself perhaps ?” 

“ What if I say to put her under 
the protection of the law ?” 

“Then I say you're a great goose 
for your pains,” replied O'Donnel 
rising, “and I’m afraid we can’t deal. 
The law is a bad paymaster, and does 
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not make it worth men’s while to do 
it service or take trouble for it; and 
this would cost me a great deal of 
pains and work ; now if you had made 
up your mind to marry her quietly 
and secretly to your son, or any near 
relation, it would be a different affair, 
and you would not mind giving a good 
per centage.” 

**T have no son, [ have no near re- 
lations,” replied Dry somewhat pet- 
tishly ; “but I shall not mind giving a 
good per centage notwithstanding.” 

“Then of course you intend to 
marry her yourself,” said O'Donnel; 
“well that being the case, I will go 
home and consider between this and 
this hour to-morrow what I will take. 
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I must make my calculations, for I am 
aman of my word and like to know 
exactly what a thing is worth before [ 
put a price uponit; but by this time 
to-morrow I will tell you, so good 
morning, Mr. Dry, it is getting late.” 

“But where shall I find you? where 
shall I find you?” cried Mr. Dry, as 
the other moved towards the door. 

“Oh, Mrs. White will send a boy 
with you,” replied O'Donnel; “she 
knows where it is now—good after- 
noon ;"’ and issuing forth, he spoke a 
word or two to the landlady, and then 
quitted the house murmuring, “ The 
old snake—J know them, those cant- 
ing vipers—I know them.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ir was ten o'clock at night; the 
town was dark and silent, the streets 
empty, and the windows generally 
closed, when Diggory Falgate advan- 
ced with a light gay step through va- 
rious narrow ways towards the block- 
house, where the Earl of Beverly was 
confined. He was followed at the 
distance of about a hundred yards by 
Ancient Hazzard of the train-bands, 
and a short distance behind him came 
Captain Barecolt with the silent step 
but wide stride of one well-accustom- 
ed to dangerous enterprises. The 
foremost of the party we have said 
advanced lightly and gaily with that 
sort of braggadocio air which charac- 
terised the cavaliers in almost all their 
undertakings, and which—or rather 
the foolish self-confidence, of which it 
was the mere outward expression— 
ruined so many of their best concert- 
ed plans. Ancient Hazzard, how- 
ever, as he walked along, displayed a 
very different aspect. He was some- 
what afraid of the business in hand, 
and though resolved to carry it 
through, his head turned almost in- 
voluntarily to right or left at every 
step, thinking that some one must be 
watching him, though the only suspi- 
cions that existed any where regarding 
his conduct, were those in his own 
heart. Barecolt, on the contrary, 
though as likely as any man from na- 
tural disposition to make as much noise 
about whatever he did as was neces- 
sary, and perhaps somewhat more, was 
too much habituated to enterprises of 
this kind to be particularly excited on 


the occasion, and his vanity took the 
direction of affecting to look upon it 
as a matter of course so common-place 
and easy, that it allowed him to think 
of any thing else; and he therefore 
followed with his eyes bent upon the 
ground, noticing, apparently, nothing 
that passed around him. 

The first and indeed only obstruc- 
tion that presented itself to their pro- 
gress towards the block-house was 
offered by the watch, who, encounter- 
ing good Diggory Falgate, carrying, it 
must be remarked, a small bundle under 
his arm, and not particularly approv- 
ing of the jaunty air with which he 
gave them good night, thought fit to 
stop him, and, in Shakespeare’s words, 
‘* prate of his whereabout.” 

Falgate was always ready to cry 
clubs, and strongly disposed to resist 
the watch when it could be done with 
the slightest probability of success ; 
so that a very pretty quarrel was com- 
mencing, which might soon have con- 
veyed him to prison, or the cage, had 
not Hazzard come to his support and 
informed the worthy guardians of the 
night, that the captive of their hands 
was his poor neighbour Falgate the 
painter, who was not an ill-disposed 
man, though somewhat inclined to 
moisten his clay with more than a suf- 
ficient quantity of strong beer; and 
he, moreover, hinted that such might 
be the case on that very night. 

This assurance proved so far satis- 
factory that the watch thought fit to 
let him go with a suitable admonition, 
and Hazzard acting his part better 
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when he grew Wai'm in the matter, 
bade Diggory, in a rough tone, go on 
about his business and not make broils 
in the streets or he would get himself 
into mischief. 

This said, the whole party pro- 
ceeded on their way, resuming as soon 
as possible the same order of march 
as before, and Captain Barecolt, with 
his grave and serious demeanour, pass- 
ing the watch without question. 

About five minutes after, Diggory 
emerged into the open space by the 
river side, and advancing straight to- 
wards the block-house, entered into 
conversation with the guard. What 
was said at first was in a low tone, but 
presently the sound of the voices grew 
Jouder and louder; angry words 
reached the corner of the street behind 
which Ancient Hazzard had concealed 
himself; and, running across, he came 
up just in time to prevent the sentinel 
from knocking down the painter with 
the butt-end of his piece. The plan 
agreed upon was now fully carried 
out; the ancient of the train-bands, 
while threatening Falgate sharply 
with the stocks and the prison, was 
still more severe upon the sentinel, and 
commanded him immediately to march 
back to the guard-house and send 
down the next upon the roll. He 
would keep guard while the other was 
gone, he said, and the man giving up 
his musket, walked away, proceeding 
about fifty yards towards the opposite 
buildings before he recollected the 
orders of the governor, to keep all 
persons at a distance from the spot 
where he was in conference with the 
prisoner. He according paused, and 
Hazzard, who had been watching him 
closely, walked up, asking why he 
stopped when he had orders to go 
straight to the guard-house. The 
man excused himself, and transmitted 
the commands he had received from 
the governor, upon which his ancient 
desired him to go on, returning slowly 
towards the block-house. 

By this time, however, Barecolt had 
run across in the darkness from the 
mouth of the opposite street, and with 
Falgate behind him, was feeling over 
the door for the key which he had 
seen in the lock on the preceding 
morning. He found the key-hole, 
however, untenanted, and at that mo- 
ment the exclamation burst from his 
lips, which had so much alarmed Sir 
John Hotham. 
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** They have taken the key out,” he 
cried, .“ curse me if I don’t force the 
lock off with my dagger,” and he was 
proceeding to act accordingly, when, 
to his surprise, the door was opened, 
the light broke forth from within, and 
Lord Beverly suddenly clapped his 
hand upon his mouth, whispering, 
‘not a word of recognition!” Then, 
in a louder tone, he demanded, “ Who, 
and what do you seek here, sir?” 

Barecolt, for a single instant, was 
puzzled as to whether he should speak 
French or English; but Lord Beverly 
had used nothing but the latter tongue, 
and he replied in the same, while with 
open eyes he seemed to demand far- 
ther explanation, “ I was seeking some 
one, whom, it seems I am not likely 
to find.” 

“You may look in, sir—you will 
see no one here,” answered the earl ; 
and Barecolt gave a hurried look 
round, saw the curtain of the bed on 
the opposite side drawn forward, and 
with a wink of the eye, gave the royal 
officer to understand that he began to 
comprehend. 

‘That is enough,” continued the 
earl, assuming somewhat suddenly a 
foreign accent ; “ you are now satis- 
fied; go away.” 

Barecolt instantly withdrew a step ; 
but the ear] followed him, and added, 
in a whisper, “ You seem at liberty— 
I shall be so soon—out of the town as 
fast as you can, and either wait for 
me on the road to York, as near as is 
safe, or tell the king all that has hap- 
pened, and that I will rejoin him soon, 
I trust, with good news.” 

Thus saying, he drew back, shut the 
door, and locked it, as before, in the 
inside. 

Captain Barecolt laid his finger on 
the side of his nose. ‘ Here is some- 
thing going on here,” he said to him- 
self. ‘ Well, I will obey orders ; it 
is not my fault if his lordship will 
not get out of the mousetrap.—Now, 
Master Falgate, now Master Hazzard, 
let us be off as fast as we can to the 
Swan.” 

‘IT must stay here till the guard 
comes,” answered Hazzard, in a low 
tone. ‘ Why what is all this? The 
sentry said something about the gover- 
nor. Will not the prisoner come out ?” 

“‘ No,” replied Barecolt, “ he would 
rather stay in; nevertheless, as he is 
a wise man, Master Hazzard, doubt- 
less, he has his reasons. Well, follow 
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us te the Swan as quickly as you can, 
and we will talk more.” 

* { will, I will,” answered Hazzard ; 
“away with you, quick: if any one 
were to come and find you here with 
me I were ruined.” 

Barecolt and Falgate hurried on, 
and in about five minutes reached the 
Swan, the door of which was partly 
shut: but the moment they approached, 
the servant girl, Nancy, put forth her 
head, saying, “ Go up to your room, 
sir, quick; the old man is below, 
Dame White told me to say so.” 

*“ Thanks, Nancy,” replied Barecolt, 
and contriving to conceal his face with 
his cloak, he crossed the passage, and 
followed by Falgate, walked up the 
stairs. In the room of the worthy 
captain they found a light burning, 
and Falgate laying down his bundle 
upon the table, asked, Well, sir, what 
is the matter? Where does the pully 
hitch? When men have the door 
open why wout they walk out?” 

* Good faith, I cannot tell any more 
than what is in that bundle,” observed 
Barecolt. 

“That you shall soon be able to 
tell,” replied Falgate. It is all my 
worldly goods and chattels, sir. Iam 
going with you to join the king.” 

* A good resolution,” replied Bare- 
colt, abruptly; “pray, Master Falgate, 
have you money to buy ahorse? A 
man is nothing without a horse, you 
know.” 

“Ay, that I have,” replied the 
painter; “but where to get one is 
the question.” 

“ Let not that embarrass you,” re- 
joined Barecolt, with a well-satisfied 
and patronizing air. ‘ A man of ac- 
tion and experience, like myself, is 
never unprovided. I will find you 
one between this and Newlands.” 

Falgate admired with such evident 
admiration, that Barecolt treated him 
to a story of his adventures once in 
the Carpathian mountains, where the 
safety of himself and his whole com- 
pany was secured by his having taken 
the precaution to put a thimble in his 
pocket. Before this was concluded, 
they were joined by ancient Hazzard, 
whose watch had passed undisturbed till 
he was relieved by another of the train- 
bands; and the three remained near 
an hour together and partook of some 
of the landlady’s good wine. Hazzard 
then issued forth, and consultations 
manifeld took place between Mrs. 
White and Barecolt, after which the 


good lady paid a furtive visit to poor 
Arrah Neil; for by this time, Master 
Dry, of Longsoaken, had retired to 
rest. There were then farther con- 
ferences in the room of Barecolt, and 
at length the inn sunk into repose. 

About half an hour before day. 
break, however, four persons silently 
assembled in the hall ; few words were 
spoken ; but good Mrs. White, with 
a tear in her eye at the thoughts of 
other days, kissed the cheek of the 
fair girl, who leaned trembling on the 
arm of Barecolt. The door was 
quietly unbolted, and opened; three 
of the party went out, and the fourth 
retiring, closed it after them. The 
others walked slowly on towards the 
gate of the town, and just as they ap- 
proached, the faint dawn of day be- 
gan to give light to the streets. 

“Give the young lady your arm, 
Master Painter,” said Barecolt, “ and 
answer to what ever I say to you, that 
you will set about it whenever you 
have seen the young woman to New- 
lands.” 

Falgate, who was now in his work- 
ing dress, nodded his head, and gave 
his arm for Arrah’s support, while 
Barecolt advanced to the gate, and 
giving the word with which he had 
been furnished, ordered the wicket to 
be opened in an authoritative tone. It 
had not the full success he could have 
wished, however, for the man would 
do nothing farther than call his officer, 
so that some five minutes were lost. 
At length, however, the officer ap- 
peared, and as he had seen our worthy 
captain on the day before, and ex- 
amined his pass, no farther difficulties 
were made in his case. In regard to 
Falgate, however, the matter was dif- 
ferent, and he was asked in a surly 
and somewhat suspicious tone, whi- 
ther he was going so early in the 
morning. 

“He be coming wid me to see 
one thing there be to do at de nort 
end of de Curtain,” said Barecolt ; 
« but all you English have too much to 
do wid de girl, and he say he cannot do 
it till he be come back from Newlands ; 
but youremember, sair,” he added,turn- 
ing to Falgate, “ if I find you not about 
it by seven of de clock, I turn you off.” 

** I will set about it, sir, as soon as 
I have seen the young woman to 
Newlands,” replied Falgate, bob- 
bing his head; and the whole party 
passed out of the gates, which were 
closed behind them. 
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EPISODES OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 


x. 
LIFE UPON THE NILE. 


Smooth went our boat along the summer seas, 
Leaving—for so it seemed—a world bebind, 
Its cares, its sounds, its shadows; we reclined 

7 the sunny deck, heard but the breeze 

That whispered thro’ the palms, or idly played 
With the jithe flag aloft—a forest scene 
On either side drew its slope line of green, 

And hung the water’s edge with shade. 

Above thy woods, Memphis !—pyramids pale 
Peered as we passed ; and Nile’s azure hue 
Gleaming 'mid the grey desert, met the view ; 

Where hung at intervals the scarce seen sail. 

Oh! were this little boat to us the world, 

As thus we wandered far from sounds of care, 
Circled with friends, and gentle maidens fair, 
While southern airs the waving pennant curled, 
How sweet were life's long voyage, till in peace 
We gained that haven still, where all things 

cease! 


(Altered from) Bow es. 


Reaper! whoever you are, you may 
one day be induced to change the 
feverish life of Europe, with all its 
perplexing enjoyments, its complicated 
uxuries, and its manifold cares, for 
the silence, the simplicity, and the 
freedom of a life on the Desert and 
the River. Has society palled upon 
you? Have the week-day struggles 
of the world made you wish for some 
short sabbath of repose? Has our 
coarse climate chafed your lungs, and 
do they require the soothing of balinily 
breathing breezes? Come away to 
the Nile! Has love, or hate, or am- 
bition, or any other ephemeral passion, 
ruffled up a storm in your butterboat 
of existence? Here you will find that 
calm counsellor Egeria—whose name 
is solitude. Have the marvellous 
stories of the old world sunk into your 
soul, and do you seek for their realiza- 
tion? Or have mere curiosity and 
the spirit of unrest, driven you forth 
to wander, 2 /’ Anglais, as a man takes 
a walk on a dreary day for the plea- 
sure of returning from it? Come 
away to the Nile. Here are sunshines 
that are never clouded, and fragrant 
airs, as gentle as a maiden’s whisper, 
instead of northern gales that howl 
round you, as if you were an old bat- 
tlement. Here are nights, all a glow 
with stars, and a crescent moon that 
seems bowing to you by courtesy, not 
bent double by rheumatism. Here is 
no money to be lost or gained—no 


letters to disturb into joy or sorrow— 
none of the wear and tear and petty 
details of life. You never hear the 
sound of your native tongue, and some- 
how men dont talk, and therefore 
dont think so lightly, when they have 
to translate their thoughts into a 
strange language. In a word, here is 
the highest soul of monastic retire- 
ment. You stand apart from the 
world—you see men so widely differing 
from yourself in their appearance, 
their habits, their hopes and their 
fears, that you are induced to look 
upon man in the abstract. As you 
recede from Europe further and fur. 
ther on towards the silent regions of 
the Past, you live more and more in 
that Past,—the river over which you 
glide, the desert, the forest, the very 
air you breathe are calm; the 
temples in their awful solitudes, the 
colossal statues, the tombs with their 
guardian sphinxes—all are praenty 
caln—and at length even Englis 

restlessness softens down, and blends 
with the universal calm around. 


Cairo! for the present farewell. It 
was late when I issued from the gates, 
but it was impossible to be in a hurry 
on such an evening, and on such a 


spot. The distance between the mo- 
dern metropolis and the river is broken 
by many a mound and chasm, that 
marks where its predecessor stood,— 
the distorted features of a city that 
has died a violent death. The metro- 
polism of Egypt had an uneasy life of 
it. ‘To say nothing of its youth at 
Thebes, it has wandered about Lower 
Egypt, as if it were a mere encamp- 
ment. Under the name of Memphis, 
it remained for some time on the wes- 
tern bank of the river. It fled from 
Nebuchadnezzar to the opposite side 
under the ‘alias’ of Babylon; paid a 
visit to Alexandria under the Ptole- 
mies; and returned to Babylon, where 
it was besieged by Amrou. A dove 
built its nest in the tent of the Saracen 
general, and he, who had ruthlessly 
ravaged and laid waste the dwellings 
of man, would not disturb the domes- 
tic arrangements of a little bird, 
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Babylon was taken, but he ordered a 
new city to be built from its ruins on 
the site where this dove sat hatching. 
Thus Fostat became the metropolis of 
Egypt. The nomade instinct was too 
strong for its repose, however, and, 
under the Fatimites, it was obliged to 
start again, and remove to its present 
position, where it dwells under the 
name of Misr el Kahira, “ the victo- 
rious city,” or, in plain English, Grand 
Cairo. There are some remains of 
these former cities still existing, 
among which is a fine aqueduct, and 
some buildings, called Joseph’s Grana- 
ries, which are still used for that 
purpose. ° ° . ° ; 
Some hundred years ago there was 
a great scarcity of corn in Egypt—the 
people were daily perishing of want, 
yet some avaricious merchants hoarded 
up their stock until it became worth 
its weight in gold. Among these was 
an old miser named Amin, who had 
filled one of * Joseph’s Granaries,” at 
the last plenteous harvest. Day by 
day, as the famine wasted his fellow 
citizens, he sat upon the steps of his 
corn-store, speculating on their suffer- 
ings, and calculating how he could 
make the utmost usury out of God's 
bounty. At length there was no more 
corn elsewhere ; famishing crowds 
surrounded his store-house, and be- 
sought him as a charity to give them 
a little food for all their wealth. 
Gold was piled around him—the 
miser’s soul was satisfied with the 
prospect of boundless riches. Slowly 
he unclosed his iron doors—when, lo! 
he recoils, blasted and terror-stricken, 
from his treasury. Heaven had sent 
the worm into his corn, and instead of 
piles of yellow wheat, he gazed on 
festering masses of rottenness and cor- 
ruption. Starving as the people were, 
they raised a shout of triumph at the 
manifest judgment, but Amir heard 
it not—he had perished in his hour of 
evil pride. 
The sun was setting behind the 
pyramids when I embarked; but night 
and day make little difference in this 
country, and the former is only asso- 
ciated with the idea of rest, when it 
happens to be too dark to see. It was 
bright moonlight as I mustered our 
swarthy crew on the river's edge. 
Their countenances were full of hope 
and eagerness, and when their inspec. 


tion was concluded, each kissed my 
hand and placed it on his head, in sign 
of devotion and fidelity. Their dress 
was principally a pair of loose cotton 
drawers, reaching to the knee, a long 
blue shirt, and the red cloth cap called 
a tarboosh,” which, on state occa- 
sions, is wound round with a white 
turban by the lower classes. The 
officers in the pasha’s service always 
wear it plain. The crew consisted of 
a rais, or captain, a pilot, and eight 
rowers: with one exception we found 
them good-humoured, faithful, honest, 
and affectionate fellows. Two ser- 
vants completed the equipment. One 
of these, named Mahmoud, has the 
well-deserved character of being the 
best dragoman in Egypt. He had 
none of the indolence of his race; 
always actively employed, his song was 
never silent except when exchanged 
for conversation; strikingly hand- 
some, keen and intelligent, he had un- 
bounded influence over the crew, and 
was welcomed eagerly by peasant and 
governor wherever we landed. From 
Cairo to the depths of Nubia he seem- 
ed intimately acquainted, not only with 
every locality, but with every indivi- 
dual along the river. He had accom- 
panied Lord Prudhoe on both his ex- 
peditions into the interior of Africa, 
and spoke of him with gratitude and 
enthusiasm. . . . Now the cable 
is loosed, a long towing-line is drawn 
along the shore by the sailors; the 
pilot perches himself on the spar- 
deck; the rais squats at the bow; 
and the Nile ripples round our prow, 
as we start on a two-months’ voyage 
with as little ceremony as if only 
crossing the river in a ferry-boat. 
Palms, palaces, and busy crowds glide 
by; the river bends, and the wind 
becomes favourable ; the sailors wade 
or swim on board; enormous sails 
fall from the long spars, like two wide 
unfolding wings. The pyramids of 
Gizeh on our right, the distant mina- 
rets of Cairo on our left, slowly re- 
cede, and the cool night-breezes follow 
us, laden with perfumes from the gar- 
dens of Rhoda, and the faint murmur 
of the great city; the crew gather 
about the fire with 


** Dark faces pale around that rosy flame,” 


and discuss, in a whisper, the appear- 
ance of the white stranger, who re- 
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clines on a pile of Persian carpets, 
smoking his chibouque, and sipping 
his coffee as contentedly as if he had 
been born and bred under the shadow 
of the palm. 

It was a lovely night. There was 
just wind enough to bosom out our 
snowy sails, that heaved as with a lan- 
guid respiration; the moon shone 
forth in glory, as if she were still the 
bright goddess of the land, and loved 
it well. No longer do the white- 
robed priests of Isis celebrate her 
mystic rites in solemn procession along 
these shadowy banks ; no longer the 
Egyptian maidens move in choral 
dances through these darkling groves, 
with Jotus garlands on their brow, and 
mirrors on their breasts, which flashed 
back the smile of the worshipped 
moon at every pant of those young 
bosoms, to typify that the heart with- 
in was all her own, and imaged but 
her deity.—These were fine times for 
that epicurean hermit, the man in the 
moon. No doubt Lord Rosse’s new 
telescope will find the expression of 
his countenance sadly altered now. 
There are no more mystic pomps or 
midnight pageants in the land of 
Egypt ; he may look in vain for vene- 
rable priest or vestal virgin now. Yet 
still does Isis seem to smile lovingly 
over her deserted shrines, and her 
pale light harmonizes well with the 
calm dwellings of the mighty dead. 
These, with their pyramids, their 
tombs, their temples, are the real in- 
habitants of this dreamy land. The 
puny people who usurp their place 
have as little in common with it as the 
jackdaws have with Mucruss Abbey. 


XI. 
SONGS OF THE NILE. 


“Oh music! miraculous art! that makes the 
poet's skill a jest, revealing to the soul inexplicable 
eelings by the aid of inexplicable sounds! A blast 

of the trumpet, and thousands rush forth to die— 
a peal of the organ, and uncounted multitudes 
kneel down to pray.” 

De Quincy. 


From Memnon to Mehemet Ali all 
Egypt luxuriates in music. In the 
pasha’s palace, in the peasant’s hut, at 
the soldier’s bivouac, on the sailor’s 
deck, in every circumstance of the 
Arab’s life I have foynd it regarded 
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as the chief source of his enjoyment. 
Heis born, he is married, he dies, he 
is buried to the sound of music. It 
cheers his labour, it heightens his fes- 
tival, it controls his passions, it soothes 
his miseries. Our crew sang for two 
months almost without intermission, 
yet never seemed to weary of their 
song. Among the items furnished by 
our dragoman as necessary to our out- 
fit, were a drum and some Nile-flutes. 
The former consisted of a large earth- 
en bowl with a skin stretched over it $ 
the latter resembled the double flageo- 
let, and was made of reeds: it seem- 
ed capable of a much wider range of 
notes than their monotonous music 
required. Its sound was somewhat 
shrill, but not unpleasing, and every 
sailor on board seemed a proficient in 
its use. I could detect but little va- 
riety in the airs, and the words were 
of the simplest kind. I listened as 
vainly for the songs of Antar among 
the Arabs of Egypt as I had done for 
those of Tasso among the gondoliers 
of Venice. The songs of the Arab 
sailor are generally of home, of the 
Nile, never of war, but most of all 
of love. Very few of these last are 
fit for translation, and as the home- 
made poetry of a people always takes 
for its subject that which is upper- 
most in their thought, 1 fear the sen- 
suality of their muse must be taken 
as some index of their character. It 
is true that the songs of our sailors 
and our cottagers are not always of 
the most edifying character; but the 
popularity of some of the 


“ Old songs that are the music of the heart,” 


the love ballads of Scotland, England, 
and above all, of old Ireland; the 
enthusiasm for the compositions of 
Moore, Burns, and Dibdin, which 
linked in one sympathy the castle and 
the cottage, all this proves that there 
is an echo to a purer tone even in the 
rugged and too little-cared for minds 
of our peasantry. 

I do not pretend to give specimens 
of Arab poetry; but I subjoin one or 
two translations of Nile songs in verse, 
as un-artistic as their own. The first 
was given to me by a Levantine lady 
at Alexandria, and probably owes 
much of its delicacy to the fair me- 
dium through which it passed from 
the Arabic into Italian. The original 
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is characteristic in its profusion of 
images, and unique, as far as I know 
of eastern poetry, in its tenderness 
and purity of tone. Lady! should 
these desultory pages ever meet thy 
radiant eyes, let me be grateful that 
the veil of a strange language will 
half conceal their imperfections: thy 
gentle heart will do the rest, and whis- 
per thee besides, how much the wan- 
derer owes to thee, if ever a bright 
thought illumes his “ Wanderbuch.” 


THE ARAB LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS, 


1, 

Thou art the palm-tree of my desert, 
and thy glance, so soft and bright, 

Is the moonlight of my spirit in its long 
and dreary night ; 

Only flower in my heart’s deserted gar- 
den—only well 

In my life’s wide, lonely wilderness— 
my gentle-eyed gazelle ! 


2. 
But the palm-tree waves in sunny 
heights, unreached by sighs of mine, 
And the moonlight has its mission first 
on loftier brows to shine, 
And a wealthier hand will cull that 
flower—unseal that stainless spring, 
May’st thou be happy! even with him, 
while lone I’m wandering. 


Very different is the song which now 
swells from our sailor circle. One 
plays the pipes, another strikes the 
drum, @ la tambourine, and all the 
others keep time with the wild, quick 
music, by clapping their hands. Each 
verse is first sang by a single voice, 
and then the two last lines are re- 
peated in full chorus. The words are 
trifling and seem to convey little 
meaning; it is the air, which to us 
seems to resemble “ Young Lobsky 
said to his ugly wife,” that is to them 
so full of association, lights up their 
dark countenances, and swells their 
voices with enthusiasm. 


MOTHER TO HER DAUGHTER. 


1. 
THE MOTHER. 
My daughter ’tistime that thou wert wed, 
Ten summers already are over thy head, 
I must find you a husband, if under the 
sun 
The conscript-catcher has left us one. 


[Feb. 


2 
THE DAUGHTER. 
Dear mother, one husband will néver 
do, 
I have so much love, that I must have 
two, 
And I'll find for each, as you shall see, 
More love than both can bring to me. 


3. 

One husband shall carry a lance so 
bright, 

He shall roam the desert for spoil by 
night, 

And when morning shines on the tall 
palm-tree, 

He shall find sweet welcome home with 
me. 


4, 

The other a sailor bold shall be, 

He shall fish all day in the deep blue 
sea,* 

And, when evening brings his hour of 
rest, 

He shall find repose on this faithful 
breast. 


5. 
MOTHER. 
There’s no chance, my child, of a double 
match, 
For men are scarce and hard to catch ; 
So I fear you must make one husband 
do, 
And try to love him as well as two. 


These songs were for the most 
part humorous, and such they always 
chanted on approaching a village, or 
when gathered round their night-fires 
as the boat lay moored to the bank ; 
but they had also songs of a graver 
character, and more plaintive airs, 
which they sung on leaving their 
friends or entering upon serious un- 
dertakings. Thus,when we had reached 
the limits of our journey at the Second 
Cataract, and our boat’s head was 
turned toward the north and home, 
they sung the following stanzas to an 
air not unlike “ Vaga Luna,” and kept 
time with their oars to the plaintive 
measure :— 


1. 
Allah! il Allah! hear our prayer ! 


Just Prophet! grant that the breeze is 
fair, 


* The Arabs call the Nile ‘*the sea.” 
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And thy guiding moon her lustre lends, 
To favour the guest whom Allah sends.* 


2. 
The stranger’s home is far away, 
’Neath the bright deathbed of the day, 
O’er many horizonst his bark must go, 
Ere he reach that home,—Row, ieee, 
row ! 


3. 

Tho’ gentle Nile for the stormy sea, 

Tho’ for forest dark, the bright palm- 
tree, 

He must change—yet his father’s home 
is there, 

And his love's soft eye is gloomed with 
care, 


The pale-faced stranger, lonely here, 

In cities afar, where his name is dear, 

Your Arab truth and strength shall 
show ; 

His hope is in us—Row, Arabs, row! 


And they did row, sometimes eighteen 
hours at a stretch, only pausing to eat 
their scanty meals, or to drink of their 
beloved river. There was one Nubian 
in our crew, a harmless, inoffensive 
creature, who filled the indispensable 
situation of butt to his comrades, sub- 
mitted to all their jokes, and laughed 
at them too, even when practised on 
himself. The day on which we en- 
tered Nubia, however, he came out in 
a new character, he knocked an Egyp- 
tian who had affronted him, over- 
board ; and to the surprise of all, ac- 
tually volunteered a song. It was re- 
ceived with great approbation, and re- 
peated so often with shouts of laughter, 
that I obtained the translation of it, 
which I subjoin; premising that the 
tae “ Durwadeega Durwadee,” is 

ubian for “ My henhouse, oh, my 
henhouse,” and that this henhouse is 
considered the property of the wife, 
which her husband is obliged to make 
over to her in case of a divorce. 


1. 
A change came over my husband’s mind, 
He loved me once, and was true and 
kind; 
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His heart went astray, he wished me 
9 OWS 

But he had no money my dower to pay. 

Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 

Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


2. 
For blessed be Allah! he’s old and poor, 
And my cocks and hens were his only 
store, 
So he kept me still, for well he knew 
If I went, that the cocks and hens went 
too. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


3. 
But I saw him pining day by day, 
As he wished his poor wife far away ; 
So I went my rival home to call, 
And gave her the henhouse, and him and 
all. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


Then he tore his turban off his brow, 
And swore I never should leave him 
now, 
Till the death-men combed his burial 
locks, 
Then blessed for ever be hens and cocks. 
Sing Durwadeega, Durwadee, 
Oh dear to me is Durwadee. 


I make no apology for the simplicity 
of these songs. It would have been 
easy to have given them a more po- 
lished turn, and not very difficult to 
have put them into better poetry ; but 
I preferred preserving, as much as pos- 
sible, the spirit of the original, as the 
songs of a people afford no trifling in- 
sight into their character. . « . « 





XI. 


MEMPHIS. 


Thence over Egypt’s palmy groves, 
Her grots, and sepulchres of kings, 
The exiled spirit sighing roves ; 
» © @ © « © « 6 NOW loves 
To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The calm of Acherusia's lake. 
Moors. 


Mornine found us anchored off Bed- 


* Mahomet taught that a stranger was a ‘‘ God-given guest,” which the Arabs 


naturally consider the best introduction. 


In the East they speak of distance by “horizons.” 
The Musselman’s head is shaved, with the exception of one lock. This is re- 


‘* burial-lock” is reverently arrange 





tained for the convenience of the angel who has to - him out of his grave. This 
by the men w 


© prepare the corpse. 
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rasheen, near the site of ancient 
Memphis. The valued friend with 
whom I was fortunate enough to share 
my voyage had been detained at Cairo, 
and I preferred waiting for him at the 
former metropolis ; although corn was 
growing where its palaces once stood, 
and palm forests were waving over the 
gardens in which Pharaoh's daughter 
used to hunt butterflies with Moses. 
The tent was pitched on a little Jawn 
near the river, and in the East there 
is no such home as a tent supplies. It 
is spread with carpets, under which 
saddle and portmanteau duly placed, 
form undulations enough to be substi- 
tutes for chair or pillow ; sabres, and 
pistols, and turban capote, hang from 
the tent-pole. A large lantern within, 
and a large watch-fire without, give 
light to you and to your people; and 
an Arab sleeps across the door to keep 
off the wild dogs. ; : ° 

I wandered towards the forest of 
palms that embosoms the lake of Ache- 
rusia, and the few traces that remain 
of the ancient city of the Pharaohs. 
The former, with its gloomy waters 
shadowed by dark foliage, and only 
broken by a promontory black with 
blasted and gnarled stems, was a spot 
that Rembrandt would have loved to 
paint; with the vivid sunshine here 
and there bursting through the gloom, 
like bars of burning gold. Nor would 
he have forgotten Charon, with his 
— passengers steering his demon 
ship to that vast necropolis, whose 
tombstones are pyramids. Some 
mounds among these forests are gene- 
rally received as Memphis ; the site 
of Vulcan’s temple, and that where the 
bull Apis was kept, are supposed to be 
ascertained. Cambyses the tauricide, 
however, coming so soon after Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and the desert, the most 
resistless invader of all, have left little 
trouble to the tourist, little harvest 
for the antiquarian. The only inha- 
bitant I saw was Rhampses the Great, 
who lies upon his face in the mud ; 
the benignant expression of his coun- 
tenance had rather a ludicrous effect 
considering his attitude. He is forty 
feet long, and with his wife and four 
sons, must have formed an imposing 
family party in front of the Temple of 
Vulcan. The lady and young gentle- 
men haye disappeared; let us hope 


they are gone to the Elysian fields 
which ought to be somewhere in this 
neighbourhood, but as is natural, they 
are much more difficult to find than 
the other place which lies yonder. The 
quick twilight was come and gone as I 
wandered and wondered in this strange 
and lonely scene ; the last rays of light 
fell upon the pyramid of Cheops, just 
visible through a vista of gigantic 
palm trees that opened from the lake 
of Acherusia on the distant desert. I 
stole down to the water’s edge, to get 
within gun-shot of some pelicans, but 
the solemn and thoughtful aspect of 
the scene converted my murderous in- 
tention into a fit of musing, and I al- 
most thought I could hear the old 
trees whispering the dread prophecy— 
“The country shall be destitute of 
that whereof it was full, when | shall 
smite all them that dwell therein ; and 
Noph shall be desolate. Se ae 
The next day I was sitting at the 
door of my tent towards sunset, en- 
joying, under the rose-colouring influ- 
ence of my chibouque, the mood of 
mind that my situation naturally super- 
induced. At my feet flowed the Nile, 
reflecting the lofty spars of our gaily 
painted boat; beyond the river was a 
narrow strip of vegetation, some palm 
and acacia trees; then a tract of de- 
sert bounded by the Arabian hills, all 
purple with the setting sun light. Far 
away on the horizon the minarets and 
citadel of Cairo were faintly sketched 
against the sky ; around me lay fields 
of corn, beneath which Memphis, with 
all its wonders lay buried, and farther 
on a long succession of pyramids 
towered over the dark belt of forest 
that led along the river. Suddenly 
the sleeping sailors started to their 
feet—a shout was heard from the wood 
—and I saw my long-lost friend slowly 
emerging from its shade, accompanied 
by some India-bound friends of his, 
who were escorting him so far upon 
his desert way. The tent suddenly 
shrank into its bag—the furniture was 
on board, and we four were seated 
round a dinner, to which, simple as 
it was, the four quarters of the globe 
had contributed. We passed the even- 
ing together, and something more, for 
morning blushed at finding the party 
then only separating—our friends for 
India—we for Ethiopia—allons ! 
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GOSSIP AMONG THE INFERNALS. 


Tue devil stood by his kitchen-fire, 

And he watched with a twinkling eye 
The spit, where a haunch of an opera girl, 
Juicy and ripe, did meltingly twirl ; 

Her soul was burning hard by. 


And he said with a laugh to his “ cordon bleu,” 
As she basted the delicate roast, 

“You will grill the legs ; do the head ‘en tortue ;’ 

‘* Mind that the haunch be not quite done through ; 
“« And serve up the brains upon toast.” 


The devil sat down to dinner at eight 
With a chosen company 
Culled from the “ cream” of the river Styx— 
Imps famed in hell for their mischievous tricks 
And pleasant blasphemy. 


Hell shook with their laughter as night wore on, 
And our globe was the theme of their mirth ; 
But it was not the good they railed at—oh! no, 
The bad are the food for the wits below, 
As the good are for those on earth. 


Swiftly the jest and the wine flew round, 
And they called on their merry host, 

When the night was nearly now half spent, 

For a blasphemous song, or a sentiment, 
Or at all events a toast. 


But the devil declared he was as hoarse 
As a jackdaw in a funnel ; 

He had lost his voice a few weeks since 

On Tara Hill, like a devil of sense, 
Cheering Dan O’Connell. 


“ Give us, O King!” they laughing said, 
« Some notes of your last month’s tour. 
‘*‘ The world above must please you well, 
“To judge from the crowds it sends to hell ; 
«* But still there is room for more.” 


«“ [ went first to Rome,” the devil said, 
“* To kiss the dear pope’s toe. 
«¢ Things there, I’m happy to say, my friends, 
«(And it’s all we want to meet our ends,) 
«Remain in ‘statu quo.’ 


« But I soon had enough of the scarlet dame, 

«* And her stagnant dissipation. 
“So I ‘ordered my wings,’ and was off in a trice 
* To that flourishing mart of glittering vice, 

* The pride of the ‘ Great Nation.’ 
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¢ And there at first I was led to think 
“‘ That things were not quite right ; 

« For Louis Philippe, I grieve to say, 

* Differs from Louis Egalité, 

‘“* As much as day from night. 


«“ Then, Thiers is out, and, I fear me much, 
“ He will not soon get in. 

“ And though Guizot is hated—yet, all the time 

«I passed in that paradise of crime, 

*‘ No one shot at the king. 


«« But the better to read the public mind 
«1 went to the Porte St. Martin ; 

“ And the laughter shook my ribs to see 

«« The twentieth night of a comedy, 

“* Which the Virgin took a part in! 


“T strolled next day to a publisher’s shop, 
«* And asked for the last new book. 

«« « Balzac ? George Sand? or perhaps, Monsieur, 

** ¢ You've not read ‘ Mathilde,” by Eugene Sue, 

“« Or the “ Cocu,” by Paul de Kock ?” 


«¢ These works seem wondrous warm,’ I said. 
“ ¢ Such writing, sir, the rage is ; 

“For ’tis true to nature, and goes down, 

sé As it ought to do, with the naughty town, 

‘*« Which is mirrored in its pages.’ 


**¢ Ho! ho!’ thought I, ‘if that be true, 
‘«¢T may bid the town farewell.’ 

« And I left the work I had to do 

“ To Paul de Kock and Eugene Sue 

“« By the Styx, they do it well. 






“ | breakfasted next morn at Long’s, 
« And I called for ‘The Morning Post,’ 

« Read Roebuck’s speech of the night before 

** Against the church, which, you may be sure, 

‘* Gave a zest to my tea and toast. 


«¢ And now,’ thought I, ‘while my spirits are high, 
««« For a peep at London life ; 

«<« But first I must get up an amourette, 

««¢ Who ever shone in London yet, 

« ¢ Except through his neighbour's wife. 






¢¢¢T’]l call at once on Lady Flirt, 
«*€ Who's besieged by Lord Crim-con, 

« ¢ Her heart is as black as old Belial’s hide ; 

«« But she hovers yet, ’twixt fear and pride, 

‘*¢ On the edge of the Rubicon.’ 






‘I found her ladyship at home, 
« Who gave me a friendly welcome. 

« T had borrowed Lord Crim-con’s famous face, 

« And I hadn’t about me the slightest trace 

* To hint that I had from hell come. 
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«¢ And is it you, my lord,’ she said, 
«« When I begged you té stop away?’ 

«¢« That, were to bid your slave expire,’ 

“ Said I, with a glance of amorous fire— 

«¢ « What is the news of the day ?’ 








« And I sat me down by her pretty feet 
“« To listen to her scandal. 

«* Twas pleasant to hear her prattle on, 

“ Tainting all she touched upon, 

« While I fiddled with her sandal.* 















* T called on a doctor in Oxford town 
** With letters of introduction. 

“ As it wasn’t a Friday, he gave me a feed, 

* And a famous tract, ‘No. XC.’ to read— 

“ A very nice produetion. 











“ Talk of Paul de Kock, and Eugene Sue! 
“‘ These Tracts are the books for me— 

«Such a mass of monkish sophistries, 

«‘ Such a grim resurrection of ghastly lies, 

“Twas never my lot to see. 







«“ T have tried in vain to shake the church, 
** Which is founded on a rock. 

“ But, by the pope, these Puseyite rats, 

«* Who cast sheep’s eyes at cardinals’ hats, e 

« Have given it a shock. 









« ] visited last the Emerald Isle, 
“ As one of the deputation 
*¢ Which sympathizing France had sent, 
« With fifty francs and a compliment, 
« To Dan on his agitation. 







“ Throughout the land, from east to west, 
“ ] journeyed to and fro: 

«In every heart glowed treason’s flame, 

«¢ And so well had O'Connell played his gamé, 

* That I was quite ‘ de trop.’ 








*] saw a crowd round a chapel-gate, 
Kept out by a crowd within ; 

* Wretches half-starved, half-clad they were, 

** With nothing on earth they rushed to prayer, 

‘* As eager heaven to win. 











« And with the rest I ventured in, 
« Half-frightened at their zeal. 

«: A burley priest on the altar stood, 

“ Bellowing to the multitude 

‘* A sermon on repeal. 














* The devil’s adventures in London here become unfit for the English public. 
We have sent them to a celebrated French novelist, who means to ground his next 


work upon them. 
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«¢Ts there a wretch,’ said the burley priest, 
** With a flash of his blood-shot eye, 

«¢ Tn such a holy cause unwilling, 

*«* To give, though it were his very last shilling ? 
«<¢ If so, let him rot and die!’ 


« IT went with O’Connell to Tara Hill, 
“So famous in ninety-eight ; 
«* Where mass was said in the open air, 
“For the bones of the rebels mouldering there— 


* A little, you know, too late. 


«I passed afew days at Derrynane, 

« And nothing could be more civil 
«‘ Than the host ; who, before I bade him adieu, 
** Obligingly gave me a hint or two, 

«* Which made me a better devil. 


«* But enough—time flies while we idle here. 
* As a finish to our feast, I 

“* Must give you a toast, before we part— 

‘«¢ A bumper to Daniel, the man of my heart, 
“ We'll drink it in ‘ Lacryma Christi.’ ” 


«: A bumper to Daniel,” they chorussed all, 
** Who does our work so well. 

«¢ Long be his reign of lies on earth, 

* For so long will the land that gave him birth 
* Be very well thought of—in hell!” 


A CHAPTER ON GRANDMOTHERS, 


BY A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


«¢] wonpver,” cried Tom Marsham, 
rushing the other day into my cham- 
bers, and flinging down his hat upon 
the table with a degree of exaspe- 
ration savouring of beavericide, “ I 
wonder that, in these days of public 
improvement nobody has thought of 
suppressing grandmothers! Thanks 
to steam, the nineteenth century is 
getting ona step or two faster than 
the eighteenth. We have reformed 
parliament, substituted gas for oil, 
and instead of rattling over stones, 
glide, sledgelike, over the wooden 
pavement. Life is twice as easy and 
pleasant now as it used to be. And 
why not confirm these material amend- 
ments by moral reform ?” 

I allowed him to enjoy his outburst 
of temper uninterrupted. The safety- 


valve thus opened, no fear of an ex- 
plosion of the boiler. 

* The Athenians,” continued Tom, 
“once passed a law for the extermi- 
nation of old people on attaining se- 
cond childhood—at seventy-five, I be- 
lieve, certainly at eighty. I am not 
for a wholesale massacre of the poor 
old innocents! But I am decidedly of 
opinion that, in their dotage, they 
ought to be deprived of civil rights. 
I would have the old fellows become 
minors again, and be submitted to the 
authority of guardians.” 

“« And as to the old ladies, my dear 
Tom,” said I, (surmising from the first 
hint he had let fall the origin of his 
wrath,) “as to the old ladies ?” 

“I would have public institutions 
founded for their proper care, main- 
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tenance, and entertainment,” replied 
he, with unabated virulence. “I 
would have them placed out of harm’s 
way, and out of the way of doing 
harm! I would have them so asso- 
ciated as to enjoy congenial pursuits 
and adopt appropriate hours, without 
molestation to the habits and pleasures 
of the community. What more ab- 
surd than for people of the day—the 
present day—with all its enlighten- 
ments and enhancements—to be re- 
gulated in their tastes and arrange- 
ments by the narrow, contracted, pre- 
judiced, bigoted, pitiful spirit, engen- 
dered and modified by the incompe- 
tence of the last century ?” 

“In short, my dear Tom,” I ex- 
claimed, no longer able to preserve 
my gravity, “you are like Red Riding- 
hood’s wolf, and want to make an end 
of your grandmother ! What has that 
excellent old lady done, pray, to work 
you up to this pitch of exacerbation?” 

“Done ?—Nothing! I flatter my- 
self that, at twenty, I am a match for 
an old woman of fourscore! But she 
has been trying to do—that is, to po 
mE! I showed you, the other day, 
the capital house my mother has pur- 
chased, and is repairing for the future 
residence of our family ?” 

« A charming house, certainly ;—in 
one of the best situations !” 

‘* Well, sir; my mother, who has 
notions of the right sort of thing, and 
has consulted me throughout her ar- 
rangements—(so that I have made the 
old sashes give way to plate-glass, and 
the old mantel-pieces to white marble, 
ala Louis XIV., in which style the 
new house is to be furnished,)—in- 
formed me, just now, that she had 
counter-ordered the Bramah lock, be- 
spoken by myself for the street door ; 
intending to adhere to the cursed old 
lock, with a cursed old key, large 
enough for the donjon of an ogre’s 
castle ; — because, forsooth — guess 
why, I beseech you.” 

* Because your grandmother is of 
opinion that considerable mischief had 
arisen in the present day from having 
house-keys made so portable, that 
masters of families became their mas- 
ters indeed! carrying with them to 
their clubs the germ of independence, 
in the shape of a passe par tout !” 

“ Exactly! You have just hit it. 
You must have a kindred soul with 
my grandmother. The old lady pro- 
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tests that Bramah’s patent locks are a 
wodern supplement to the fatal apple, 
—that keys, portable in waistcoat- 
pockets, have led to the squandering 
of health, the squandering of for- 
tune, the squandering of happiness ; 
that a servant sitting up for one con- 
stitutes a sort of embodied consci- 
ence; and that many a family-man 
who risks his reputation at the gaming 
table, would not have the courage to 
confront the inquisition of his own 
porter !” 

* And so the huge old lock is to 
remain, in order to sound the alarm 
of your nocturnal comings and goings! 
Oh, wise old grandmother! A Daniel 
—a second Daniel! I thank thee, Tom, 
for teaching me that word!” 

Marsham was very angry, and all 
the more so for having been tempted 
to expose his family secrets to my 
merriment. Nor could I succeed in 
persuading him that greybeards were 
essential to the balance of society, as 
a drawback on the velocity of the 
quicker spirits of youth—a soothing 
shade to the intensity of its sunshine. 

“Old people, my dear Tom,” said 
I, “usually derive their moroseness, 
as animals their ferocity, from our evil 
entreatinent of them. Trusted and 
caressed, they become indulgent and 
affectionate. But how could you ex- 
pect any thing short of misinterpre- 
tation and persecution from old Mrs. 
Marsham, after proposing to revive, 
on her account, that monstrous law of 
Athens ?” 

The fact is, (I would not betray my 
weakness to a worldling like Tom, but 
will to the reader,) I am somewhat 
tender on the chapter of grand- 
mothers! I doat upon a kindly and 
intelligent old lady. In humble life, 
the old woman is an indispensable 
creation. Hundreds of offices fall to 
her share which no other human being 
would accomplish. As extremes meet, 
she rocks the cradle of the infirm 
child, towards whose helpless condition 
she is herself progressing. Blunted 
in sensibility by the lapse of years, she 
is self-possessed enough to lend her 
aid in scenes of anguish and agony, 
where the tenderness of the young 
defeats itself. She ministers to the 
degradations of sickness,—she wipes 
away the dews of death,—arrays the 
corpse for the grave, and watches be- 
side the coffin—too terrible a contem- 
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plation for the youthful eye. The 
shadow of time is upon her spirit ; 
she hath shaken hands with the king 
of terrors, and is unabashed in his 
presence. 

And for this we reward her, (with 
a degree of gratitude becoming the 
nobler sex,) if crooked-backed and 
helpless enough, by burning her for a 
witch ; or, at the present day, with 
the irony of constituting her a type of 
all that is contemptible. The premier 
who by a fatal exhibition of incompe- 
tence deserves to lose his responsible 
head, we call “an old woman!” The 
head of the church, whose mind and 
hand are too feeble to control the he- 
resies and schisms of his turbulent 
clergy, we call “ an old woman!” The 
great lord on the woolsack, whose 
wisdom resides neither in his wig nor 
out of it, and whose judgments, un- 
like those of Solomon, are in per- 
petual need of revision, we call “an 
old woman.” The President of the 
College of Physicians, if he fail to 
cure our gout—the President of the 
Royal Academy, if he fail in the copy 
of our countenance, we call “ old wo- 
men.” Regardless of the good ser- 
vice rendered to us by that never- 
sufficiently-to-be-venerated portion of 
the human race which secures all we 
adore from the execution of all that 
is revolting in human duty, we have 
not a more opprobrious epithet to 
fling in the teeth of one of our own 
sex, than the sacred title of “ old wo- 
man |” 

The world, when half peopled with 
gods, knew better. The ancients sub- 
mitted the whole control of this ne- 
ther earth and its inhabitants to the 
hands of three old women. When 
arranged by the distaffs of Clotho, 
Lachesis, and Atropos, human affairs 
went swimmingly, albeit law, physic, 
and divinity were then really under 
the authority of old women. 


* Jove in his chair, of the skies lord mayor,” 


gave sufficient proof of his omnis- 
cience by recognizing the emmet-like 
shrewdness of this portion of his cre- 
ation, and assigning his human sub- 
jects to the government of his three 
venerable daughters. 

But setting aside their service in 
ancient or modern times, I maintain 
that they contribute to the pleasure of 
society as well as its profit. So far 
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from emulating the hag-like qualities 
imputed to her by the malice of the 
poets, a grandame is usually the mild. 
est person in a house—a pacificator— 
a turner away of wrath—spoiling the 
children, and soothing the jealousy of 
the wife. The old lady has been 
beaten tender by the buffets of the 
world, Few attain threescore or 
threescore years and ten, without 
having “suffered persecution and 
learned mercy.” For every human 
existence, high or low, is a struggle— 
a wrestling bout with the callous fist 
of adversity—or a tilt with the golden 
mailed gauntlet of civilization. The 
stream of life, whether it resemble 
Pactolus or a kennel, has its rocks 
and shoals; and the pilot of what- 
ever vessel has weathered the storm, 
ought to be an object of interest and 
consultation to those whose voyage is 
in prospect—whom the whirlwind is 
awaiting, “ hushed in grim repose,” or 
for whom the whirlpool is yawning— 
as my readers perhaps are now! For 
alas! I feel that, though inditing of a 
good matter, I am waxing prosy as 
Tom Marsham’s grandmother ! 

Visit not the fault, gentle reader, on 
the dear old souls, whose defence I 
have undertaken. Every one knows 
that the good manners of the amien 
regime of France, were attributed to 
the influence of its old ladies, —whose 
traditions carried forward the polite- 
ness of the reign of the grand monarque 
through the infamies of the Regency, 
into a new reign; while the wit of 
Paris during its wittiest of epochs, 
was notoriously hatched under the 
spreading paniers of a circle of dowa- 
gers. The “grand-mamma Sellys” 
and ‘* Lady Bountifuls” of old Eng- 
land were not, more influential in their 
country manor-houses, than Mesdames 
les Maréchales at the foot of the 
Bourbon throne; nor was it unad- 
visedly said of the aristocracy created 
by Napoleon, brilliant with the advan- 
tages of beauty, youth, talent, and 
riches,—that it wanted the one thing 
needful to soften and polish its social 
surface,—that it had no old ladies! 

In short, (for at five-and-twenty, I 
ean afford to avow such a taste,)—I 
own my weakness in favour of grey 
hairs!) People admit their passion 
for old china, old lace, old architec- 
ture, old wine:—Why not for old 
women? It is my fancy,—my ciaze,— 
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my mania ;—and if the reader please, 
I will tell him why. 

Two years ago, it was my fortune 
to spend a couple of months at the 
country-house of some relations ;—a 
gentleman and his wife, whom a dozen 

ears of marriage had blessed with 
half as many olive branches, as well 
as the discovery usually achieved du- 
ring the same lapse of time,—that they 
would have been much happier single. 
Mr. Wrexham was a squire of toler- 
able family, in easy circumstances, 
enjoying the social position so grace- 
fully lauded by Horace,—a mediocrity 
pleasanter to read of than be submitted 
to by aspiring human nature. For I 
had not been four-and-twenty hours 
under the roof of my cousins, before 
I diseovered their rural felicity to be 
quite as turbid as the felicities of 
Grosvenor-square! Disgusted by the 
turbulence of the metropolis, I had 
hoped to find all the domestic virtues 
united, under a squirearchial roof on 
the borders of Wales; and the bick- 
erings of conjugal disquiet, and petty 
envyings and hatreds of a country 
parish, struck me with as much disgust 
as the wriggling of a knot of earth- 
worms after the colossal coil of a boa 
constrictor. 

As there happened to be another 
Adam and Eve, in that Salopian gar- 
den of Eden, occasion readily presented 
itself for the indulgence of human 
frailty. Mr. Wrexham was envious, 
Mrs. Wrexham, jealous. The lady 
of Elm Hill was a prettier woman 
than my fair kinswoman; while the 
lord of that lady was not only lord of 
the manor, but rejoiced in a green- 
house and conservatory, which put the 
eabbage roses of the Wrexhams to the 
blush. They all hated each other, in 
short, as neighbourly as possible ; and 
there is no saying to what extent their 
Guelph and Ghibeline rivalship might 
have proceeded, had they not been 
conjoined by the potent bond of a 
hatred greater still. Within view of 
their diminutive domains rose a splen- 
did castle,—the magnificent seat of an 
earl of ancient descent; a man whose 
pheasants, they might not shoot,— 
whose river they might not fish— 
whose agent (for his lordship was sel. 
dom resident,) they might not gainsay. 
Lord Delmington was the shutter-out 
of their sunshine ;—Lord Delmington 
was their Mordecai the Jew, sitting in 


the king’s gate; and but for Lerd 
Delmington, they would have fallen 
upon éach other, like the Kilkenny 
cats,—leaving only their tails to grace 
my tale. 

The first day I spent with the Wrex- 
hams was devoted to the narrative of 
all they had to suffer at the hands of 
Elm Hill. My fair cousin took pri- 
vate occasion to inform me, that it 
was easy for a man to go out with his 
dog and gun; but that “a man 
might go out with his dog and gun, 
yet contrive to spend half the day 
at Elm Hill, on pretence of lunching ; 
and not very wonderful either, when 
the lady of the house was a designing 
eoquette like Mrs. John Archer !— 
Wrexham would take me to Elm 
Hill, she dared to say, on pretence of 
pigeon pies and sherry; but she 
thought it right to warn me. [ 
should soon judge for myself how mat- 
ters were going on between them.” 
On the other hand,—I had not pro- 
ceeded a hundred yards on my morn- 
ing’s walk with Wrexham, before he 
fell upon John Archer. “ John Ar- 
cher was the most self-conceited ass ! 
John Archer fancied no one had ever 
grown a melon in the country but 
himself. John Archer had the pre- 
tension to take in an evening as well 
as a morning paper. John Archer 
had set up a bone-mill of his own in- 
vention, and talked of obtaining a 
patent!’ There was no end, in short, 
to the crimes and misdemeanours of 
John Archer ! 

Two days later, the Archers dined 
at the Grove; and it was amusing 
enough to see the Bianchi e Neri com- 
bine in a sort of magpie animosity 
against Lord Delmington. Delming- 
ton Castle was now the target for their 
commingled shafts. Delmington Castle 
was a curse to the country. Delming- 
ton Castle was the mildewed ear 
blighting their wholesome harvest. 
Mrs. Wrexham overlooked the be- 
witching flaxen ringlets and pink silk 
dress of Mrs. John Archer, while they 
arraigned together the misery of 
residing within view of a mansion 
filled for weeks together with mirth 
and festivity, in which they did not 
participate; and Wrexham forgave 
his neighbour of Elm Hill the offence 
of forced French beans at his table, 
while concocting with him sehemes of 


vengeance against the earl ;—dog- 
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spears to be set in their coppices and 
trespasses to be prosecuted against his 
agent. 

For once, their petty porcupinism 
amused me. But I soon got sick of 
hearing a man abused to whom I was 
under no obligation ; and as the Grove 
was any thing but a mansion of peace, 
(Mrs. Wrexham, who protested that 
the immoralities of her husband ren- 
dered a governess impossible, devoting 
her whole mornings to the piano, in- 
suring a triumph over Mrs. John 
Archer, and leaving her children to 
scamper unchecked over the house,) 
I consoled myself by sauntering forth 
alone, to enjoy the beauties of a 
charming neighbourhood. My fair 
kinswoman once or twice invited me 
to drive with her in her pony phaeton. 
But her notions of a drive consisted 
in stopping at the neighbouring town, 
on avisit of spite and gossiping at 
Elm Hill; and from such expeditions 
it was pleasant to escape to the woods 
and fields. But, alas! for human 
nature,—envy is contagious as the 
yellow fever ;—and I, who in London 
can pass Northumberland House 
without a pang, and there, and every 
where,— 


* Without a sigh or golden wish, 
Can look upon my beechen-bowl and dish "— 


now begun to begrudge the Earl of 
Delmington the beauty of his ancestral 
domain ! 

“What hath he done to be, thus 
happy!” said I, in my wanderings,— 
while contemplating his majestic woods 
and spreading chase. “ As Figaro 
says, ‘ il s’est donné la peine de naitre !’ 
My father died in battle, after five and 
twenty years’ hard fighting. My 
grandfather toiled through the early 
colonization of America ;—yet I and 
my brothers must drudge like negroes 
through life, or we may want bread. 
As to attaining the means of marrying 
and settling, I might as well dream of 
pocketing the pole-star! While’ this 
man engrosses to his single self the 
means of existence for thousands, and 
competence for hundreds! It is too 
much for Providence to exact of one 
not to covet the goods of such a neigh- 
bour as Lord Delmington !” 

On returning one afternoon to the 
Grove after thus soliloquizing, in a 
style about as Christianlike as Milton's 
Satan, expecting to find in parlour 
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and hall the usual bickerings and in. 
subordination, Iwas greeted by the 
Wrexham children in chorus with,— 
* Grandmamma is coming !—grand- 
mamma is coming!" And, in the in- 
tolerant humour of the movement, I 
will not say where I wished the old 
lady thus announced. I had no rea- 
son to augur well of the grandame 
of such a family. 

An hour afterwards, grandmamma 
arrived in her plain dowager chariot, 
with an elderly serving-man, and 
sober-looking maid, at sight of whom 
I began to feel a sort of mildew steal- 
ing over me! Nevertheless the con- 
versation that day at dinner was, for 
the first time during my visit, cheer- 
ful—without scandal or spite. The 
children came down to dessert; but 
there was no romping, and no one 
sent erying to bed. At breakfast 
next morning, every one was punctual ; 
—the water boiling, and the butter 
and Wrexham cool. Luncheon 
came at the moment luncheon ought 
to come, without so much as a sonata 
in the interim, and two days after- 
wards, I found the two noisy elder 
girls stitching quietly at grandmam- 
ma’s work-table; while Bob, the 
eldest boy, showed me a copy he had 
written for her that morning in her 
own room. The shaggy manes of 
Sophy and Jane were trimmed into 
shape ; and the ebony nails of the lit- 
tle boys,—which I had regarded as 
unbleachable as those of the blacka- 
moor in the fable,—washed white ! 

Impossible to regard without inte- 
rest the worker of all these miracles ! 
—and in Wrexham’s excellent mother 
I had the comfort of finding a simple- 
hearted amiable woman of five-and- 
fifty, “ or by'r lady inclining to three- 
score,” whose exterior was as prepos- 
sessing as her influence was auspicious. 

Her dress, though simple in form 
and chaste in colour, was of rich ma- 
terials; her nature— 


* Polite as all her life in courts had been, 
Yet good, as she the world had never seen.” 


Though a dear lover of order, she 
was indulgent to the little irregulari- 
ties of her grand-children ; winning 
them back to subordination by the 
amenity of her counsel. Before 
grandmamma had been a week at the 
— I was almost in love with 

er |—— 
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One day, when Mrs. Wrexham, 
being engaged to dine at Elm Hill, 
and bent upon overwhelming the party 
with her skill as a pianiste, was anx- 
ious to get us out of the house that 
she might devote the morning to a la- 
borious practice,—the old lady pro- 
posed to me an airing in the pony phae- 
ton, which I gladly accepted. To my 
surprise she ordered the little postillion 
to drive through the Delmington 
woods— 

“ Yes!—to Delmington,”—said she 
in answer to my look of amazement.— 
* There is a public road through the 
park. ‘Why not take the goods the 
gods provide us ?’—Why not enjoy, 
while we can, what affords so little 
enjoyment to the owner ?” 

And through the beautiful park, ac- 
cordingly we drove ; under the shade 
of its stately avenues and on the mar- 
gin of its beautiful lake. Nor was 
it necessary to modify the enthusiasm 
of my admiration, as I must have done 
had Wrexham been my companion. 
The open-hearted, clear-minded, old 
lady had no envious self-love to be 
wounded by my praises of Delmington 
Castle. Nay, I believe it afforded 
her real pleasure to listen to my unaf- 
fected exclamations of delight at the 
exquisite variations of sylvan scenery 
successively developed around us. 

‘‘ Providence is impartial,” said she ; 
* assigning to one man the proprietor- 
ship of this delicious spot,—to another, 
the faculty of appreciating it! 
Lord Delmington beholds in these 
woods only timber for the markets,— 
in these thickets, only coverts for his 
game,—in these golden plains, only 
the source of a balance at his banker's ! 
—Never did the scene around us pre- 
sent itself to his mind as a landscape, 
—for him the silence of the forest is 
voiceless,—for him the flower has no 
perfume,—the murmuring of the 
stream no music. Half his days are 
spent in getting up an appetite for 
dinner,—half his nights in gazing on 
the green cloth of a card table. Lord 
Delmington is a cold voluptuary; and 
prefers London and his meretricious 
villa, to the formalities necessitated by 
the pomp of this noble seat !” 

At that moment, our road lay 
through a beautiful glade, studded 
with ancient trees—some of them too 
ancient for any but the eye of an artist, 
ied led trunks, whieh the waving 
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fern seemed trying to overtop. Here 
ang there, however, high above all, 
predominated a grand old oak, the 
pride of centuries; under whose 
spreading branches the deer were 
sheltering from the glare of the au- 
tumnal sunshine, shedding its golden 
tint upon the scene. 

‘“‘ There,” said the old lady, point- 
ing to a tuft of misteltoe, whose unna- 
tural foliage, contrasted with the 
wholesome verdure of the oak upon 
which it was growing,—“ yonder pa- 
rasite, deriving its substance from 
that noble tree, and taking no heed of 
its beauties, is the emblem of the man 
you regard as an object of envy, and 
with whom, if you rightly understood 
the mine of wealth existing in your 
own uncorrupted youth, your ardent 
mind and feeling heart, you would 
not change places for the wealth of 
half a hundred Delmington Castles.” 

* You know him well, then?” said 
I. 

** So well,” she replied, “that I al- 
most blame myself for speaking thus 
frankly. But I have observed, with 
regret, my young cousin, during the 
time we have spent together at the 
Grove, that the aspect of this neigh- 
bouring grandeur has filled your heart 
with discontent. You cannot forgive 
Lord Delmington his thousands a year 
and hundreds of acres! Yet could 
you appreciate the desert that exists 
in his bosom, the drought and aridity 
of the wilderness within, you would 
down on your knees to thank Heaven 
for the freshness of your spirits and 
fertility of your mind. Lord Del- 
mington is a year or two my ju- 
nior. When,in my married days, 
Iresided at the Grove, we became ac- 
quainted. I was then youngand pretty ; 
and so surprised was he to find my 
youth and prettiness not at the abso- 
lute disposal of Delmington Castle, 
that I saw he measured his claims to 
my regard by the length of the Del- 
mington rent-roll. This caused me to 
despise one who, to a chaste wife and 
happy mother, would have been only 
an object of indifference. My hus- 
band died,—and excited, I suspect, by 
my resistance,—he offered me his 
hand, a coronet, and one of the finest 
me po in the kingdom ; a tempting 

ait you will admit, and one which the 

worldly interests of my son rendered 

it difficult to reject. I took time, 
Ss 
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therefore, to think of it; and thought 
of it again and again,—often, while 
pursuing the very read along which 
we are now driving,—often while 
cramped within my own contracted 
premises at the Grove. My heart was 
unshackled as my hand. There was 
nothing to prevent my becoming 
Countess of Delmington, but my 
perception of the cold-blooded ego- 
tism—the shallow emptiness of the 
man with whom this noble fortune 
must be shared. Judge therefore 
how mean must be my appreciation of 
his nature, when I tell you that, after 
the most deliberate reflection, I reject- 
ed him; and have never, from that 
day to this, repented the disinterested- 
ness of my decision.” 

* Ino longer wonder,” said I, after 
due reconsideration of the case, “ at 
the antipathy with which my friend 
Wrexham regards his aristocratic 
neighbour.” 

“ Your friend Wrexham knows not 
a syllable of all I have been telling 
yew rejoined my companion. “I 

ope you think better of my discre- 
tion than to suppose I should confide 
such a story to his father’s son. If 
thus communicative with yourself, it 
is not alone because anxious to restore 
ou to a happier frame of spirit, but 
ecause you will one day find among 
our father’s papers, evidence of his 
intermediation, as my nearest kinsman, 
between me and Lord Delmington.” 

At that moment, as we were wind- 
ing along the ravine with the intention 
of returning by another road to the 
Grove, we encountered a cavalcade, 
headed by a red-faced, wooden-shoul- 
dered old gentleman, mounted on a 
shooting pony, and accompanied by 
several game-keepers holding a leash 
of pointers, a fine setter or two, and 
an obese spaniel, that looked like its 
master’s re. 

“Lord Delmington, himself!” ex- 
claimed the old lady, when we came 
within scope of recognition. * My 
son assured me he was not expected 
at the castle before Christmas, or I 
would on no account have hazarded 
the encounter.” 

No need, however, to concern her- 
self, He passed “and made no sign,” 
~—that is, only a bow of common 
courtesy, in acknowledgment of those 
he received from both of us. 


“So perish the friendships of this 
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world,” she calmly resumed, as soon 
as he was out of hearing. “ He has 
actually forgotten, you see, the face 
which once comprised all the sunshine 
of his life!” 

I was beginning to surmise the pos- 
sibility, that grandmamma might have 
exaggerated, both to herself and me, 
the extent of her former influence, 
when the postillion was suddenly called 
upon to stop; and in a moment the 
shooting-pony was reined up beside 
the phaeton, and the red-faced earl 
stood, hat in hand, explaining with the 
utmost deference that his eyes were 
at fault, rather than his memory ; that 
on learning her name from his keep- 
ers, he could not refrain from riding 
back to express his sincere satisfaction 
at seeing her again, “ more especially,” 
he added, ‘on a spot with which she 
had always been associated in his re- 
collections.” 

Nothing could exceed his high 
breeding, except that with which his 
compliments were received. Gentle 
and self-possessed, the old lady pre- 
sented me to his acquaintance as a 
young kinsman, with the smiling calm- 
ness of perfect indifference; and 
when, after a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, he touched his hat and rode on, 
there was no need for her to assure 
me that, even had her lot been twenty 
times more obscure than at present, 
she would not have exchanged it to 
become Countess of Delmington. 

At her request, I made no mention 
at Elm Hill of our morning's en- 
counter. But the following day, as I 
was returning from shooting, with 
Wrexham, we met a groom in the 
Delmington livery, riding from the 
lodge-gate of the Grove. 

** Your curiosity is clearly painted in 
your looks,” said dear grandmamma, 
the first time I found myself alone 
with her. ‘Yes; he has written— 
but not as your smiles seem to infer, 
to make me a second offer of his 
hand! Did you know any thing of 
the present habits of Lord Delming- 
ton, the mere supposition were impos- 
sible. He wrote simply to invite us 
all to dine at the castle.” 

* And even this you refused ?” 

“Even this I refused.—Between 
ourselves, neither the fortune of my 
son nor the discretion of my dayghter- 
in-law, render them a match for the 


society into which they would be 
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thrown at Lord Delmington’s. He is 
not enough at the castle to render his 
acquaintance an object ; and is usually 
surrounded by a circle distinguished 
for any thing rather than the decen- 
cies of life.” 

I was a little disappointed. The 
meeting between this venerable Juliet 
and her old Romeo would have af- 
forded me an interesting study. 

“The worst of it is,” resumed 
grandmamma, “that this unlucky 
meeting compels me to curtail my 
visit here. My remaining at the 
Grove could not fail to bring about 
an acquaintance I consider most un- 
desirable. Prepare yourself, there- 
fore, to hear me announce, to-morrow 
morning, after post time, the unex- 


pected necessity of returning to town. 
I,shall come back in January,— 
for Lord Delmington spends the win- 
ter in Paris.” 

I instantly resolved to abridge my 
own visit, and fish, at parting from 
the Wrexhams, for an invitation to 
meet her there, after Christmas. All 
her announcements, (with a single ex- 
ception,) were fulfilled. Her grand- 
children clung round her—her daugh- 
ter-in-law implored her to stay; but 
go she would, and go she did. 

Soon afterwards I followed, having 
obtained the wished-for invitation. 
But, alas! when I returned to the 
Grove a few months afterwards, the 
Wrexhams were arrayed in crape and 
bombazine—for grandmamma. 


BABEL. 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY, 


Ir rose amidst the spacious plain 
In solitary pride ; 
Beneath it, like a billowy main, 
The city’s roofs lay wide : 
It was a wonder in the earth, 
From whence the fabric took its birth. 


The gazer’s upward glancing eye 
O'er ridgéd galleries went ; 
Still up and up, till with the sky 
Its roofless height seemed blent, 
And the thick-columned balustrade 
Seem’d dwindled to a bennett’s blade. 


And he who scal'd that height might hear 
The city’s distant hum, 

Dying upon the atmosphere, 
Till all around was dumb— 

Then start at his own lonely breath, 

So much it seem’d the realm of death. 


The rushing eagle deem’d that tower 
Only a darker cloud, 

And borne on wing of fatal power 
Against its summit proud, 

With sudden shriek and shock was hurl'd 

Down lifeless to the distant world. 
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And tower on tower and pile on pile 
The monstrous building grew, 

Still vainly rising towards the smile 
Of heav’n's celestial blue— 

Or ’midst the tempest and the storm 

Rearing unscath’d its giant form. 


How swell’d the builders’ hearts with pride 
To see that tower of might— 

** We will not ask for wings,” they cried, 
* Towards heav'n to take our flight : 

Some stories more, a little time, 

By our own tower its walls we'll climb.” 


Vain hope! vain boast! the lightning came, 
And wrapt the building round— 
God sent his messenger of flame 
To smite it to the ground: 
And a great nation’s impious trust 
At once was levell’d with the dust. 


Are not there builders even now 
Like those on Shinar’s plain ; 
Do they not heavenward strive to go 
By paths as false and vain ? 
How many in their wayward will 
Are building other Babels still ! 


And bitter must the anguish be 
When that dread hour shall come— 
When each with sudden thrill shall see 
How high, how pure the dome 
Of heaven is o’er them, whilst the clay 
Of their poor works all melts away. 


There is a higher, holier path 
Unto that blessed realm ; 
Nor mortal foe nor fiendish wrath 
Its track shall overwhelm : 
He who was slain did he not say, 
* T am the Life, the Truth, the Way !” 


Cork. 
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CHIPS FROM THE LIBRARY TABLE. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Sir—In sawing, planing, boring, turning, and polishing, year after 
year, the rough materials of a literary handicraft, which, however desultory 
and aimless, has served at least to keep me in sound health and good spirits, I 
find by this time the floor strewed with sundry chips and shavings ; and as each 
of these fragments, slight and twisted though it be, is of the same material at 
least as the timber at which I laboured, I encourage the idea that a little 
bit of humble inlaid-work, formed of the morsels, may not be unpleasing to 
your readers, in this day, when anything is better liked than what occupies 
the thoughts and attention too long or too intently. I have attempted no 
order or arrangement, nor indeed have I the presumption to think that the 
slightest real value attaches either to the parts or the whole collectedly. Mr. 
D'Israeli has reaped the field clear, as regards general literature. Southey has 
made a sweep beyond him, in his “ Doctor,” into the most picturesque and 
unfrequented corners; and many an able hand has gleaned after them; 
amongst others, the author of the “ Table Talk” of the Morning Post, 
whose criticism is as sound as his style is interesting. My “Chips” are 
more desultory and less pretending than any of these, aiming, in fact, at 
no more than to be a collection of the random thoughts and reflections of 
one who, without much leisure to sit at it, is fonder of (to change the image) 
his little “ board of green cloth,” with its musty provision, than of the best 
“‘ mahogany” that even you could load with good cheer, surround with pleasant 
guests, and enliven with your own brilliant sallies, for him—and to say 
this, is to say every thing. 
I am, dear sir, 
With sincere esteem, admiration, and regard, 
Your faithful humble servant, 
ADVENA. 


DESECRATED ABBEYS. natural fatality, and evince to the 
credulous the tokens of the divine 


The popular superstition, that a displeasure. But, by those who are 


curse cleaves to the walls of a dese- 
crated abbey, is mentioned in a note 
by Markland, appended to Murray’s 
edition of Boswell’s Johnson, 1835. 
There is a reference to Sir Henry 
Spelman’s treatise on the “ History and 
fall of Sacrilege,” and to Archbishop 
Whitgift’s speech to Queen Elizabeth, 
as given by Walton in his life of 
Hooker. In the note above-mentioned 
Cowdray, the Lord Montague’s seat, 
is adduced as an instance. The mis- 
fortunes and crimes with which all 
family history is interspersed, and 
which the dignity of a house only 
renders conspicuous, need but little 
heightening at the hands of those who 
would prove a pre-supposed fact, to 
have their character darkened to a 
flegree which should indicate a super- 


inclined to indulge in such fancies, it 
must at least be remarked that the curse 
can only justly attach to the families of 
those who were originally decked in 
the spoils of the church. It may be 
hereditary, but cannot be purchaseable, 


WERTER. 


In this, as in most of Goethe’s 
writings, “more is meant than meets 
the ear,” and hence much of its power 
over us. The vague suggestion, like the 
shadowy mysticism of Hamlet, catches 
the attention, and agitates us, like an 
object imperfectly seen in the twilight, 
enlarged and spectral, which we are 
jrresistibly drawn to investigate, mors 
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with the desire to prove it not an 
object of terror, than because there 
is anything attractive about it. Such 
are some of Rembrandt’s interiors, 
into which the light darts vividly but 
partially, leaving us to people the 
darkness of which the rest of his 
canvass is composed, with the ripieni 
of the imagination. A detailed his- 
tory of Werter’s mind might be drawn, 
and drawn faithfully, from these few 
pages. His original devotion to love 
in the abstract—his meeting it at last 
in a tangible form—his restlessness 
under any thing short of full enjoy- 
ment—his gaspings after variety—his 
exhausted retreat upon the old pas- 
sion—his generalizing habits of thought 
—his weakness—his crime—and his 
self-inflicted punishment—each and all 
afford themes of endless development. 
We see from the first that such a dispo- 
sition, however interesting and refined, 
cannot come to good. Not even an 
union with Charlotte would have made 
him happy. No—a habit of vague 
and infinite desire could only be met 
by infinite enjoyment—and therefore, 
misery must track the vain pursuit 
like its shadow. 

The argumentative part of the book 
is weak. Let Rousseau answer it. 
The images are, many of them, exqui- 
sitely natural and beautiful. Goethe's 
illustrations are generally happy. But 
puerilities abound—and, in particular, 
I feel offended at the openness of 
Werter’s exposure of his own feelings. 
The attitude of a man should inter- 
pose a seven-fold shield between them 
and the world—and if they rage, it 
should be within him. The waves of 
passion are naturally broken upon the 
piers, and moles, and breastworks of 
society, and burst in their full fury 
only upon the rocks and desert shores 
of solitude. From such a feeling 
it is, that those who are in misery 
fly for refuge amongst men, for there 
they are not driven upon the iron- 
bound horrors of their own thoughts. 

It is with awe alone we can look 
at the consequetices of such a book to 
mankind in general. Southey con- 
fesses in his youth (1799), that “a 
book like Werter gives him unmin- 
gled pain.” Between its covers the 
assassin steals noiselessly to the 
throats of hundreds. Whatever show 
of justice there might be in Goethe's 
view of the particular case, there can 
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be no doubt that suicide is injurious 
to the interests of mankind in general, 
as much as any other form of murder, 
and therefore the book in which the 
crime is palliated must exercise a 
general pernicious tendency ; and how 
great is the mischief done by the 
slightest turn of the scale on the side of 
wrong! How disproportionate a weight 
is moved by the slightest pressure 
upon the longer arm of the lever! 
It may crush thousands. Can we re- 
fuse to fear that the stone, in its re- 
coil upon the mover, might “grind 
him to powder ?” 

A durable responsibility attaches to 
the publication of a thought. It goes 
forth, irrevocably, to the ends of the 
earth. It never ceases to move, and 
to cause motion. If it have the seeds 
of power at first, it gains and it grows 
—vires acquirit eundo. No after 
thought of the propagator—no mes- 
senger, spurred though he might be 
by the agonized earnestness of convic- 
tion and remorse, will ever overtake 
it. Wherever he goes, he will find 
its ravages, but never arrest its person. 
Nor till mind ceases to operate and 
matter to be operated on, will the vi- 
bration of the original published evil 
ever cease upon the chords of 
human society. Hence it must be 
matter of keen agony to the reflection 
of a man whose eyes are opened by 
the approach of death or the light of 
religion, to know that pernicious doc- 
trines have gone forth from him to the 
world, and that those doctrines are, 
at the very moment, though he has 
himself detected their fallacy and re- 
pudiated their maxims, working their 
way from heart to heart, and pursu- 
ing an underground course of mis- 
chief, as much removed now from his 
control or regulation, as the grovelling 
scenes of their action are from his 
present contemplations. 


— 
SHELLEY. 


«My great stimulus in writing,” 
says Shelley, in one of his letters, * is 
to have the approbation of those who 
feel kindly towards me.” To this 
beautiful observation we must all 
respond. I am inclined to make 
this general remark on most of poor 
Shelley's sentiments, carefully distin- 
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guishing them from his opinions. Ne- 
ver was unfortunate wight so dead 
to every thing but feeling. He could 
see nothing; and, as in the blind, his 
feeling was proportionably acute and 
delicate. 


BULWER'S POMPEII. 


Bulwer has been guilty of an error 
in his “ Last Days of Pompeii,” in 
making the son of the widow of Nain 
so much advanced in years as he has 
done ; and I think I see how it oc- 
curred. He considered that “79,” 
the year of the catastrophe, reckoned 
from our Saviour’s crucifixion, in which 
case, this man would have been at the 
period of his story upwards of ninety 
years of age. But since only forty-six 
years had elapsed since the crucifixion, 
and as our Lord’s ministry is generally 
supposed to have extended itself over 
not more than the three years pre- 
vious, it is plain, the widow’s son, 
“a young man,” or “ youth,” when 
the miracle was performed, could not 
have been much more than sixty years 
of age, if so much, in a. D. 79. 


SHIEL AND KIRKE WHITE. 


The speech of the former, unspoken 
at Penenden Heath, contained one pas- 
sage, justly lauded for its sublimity 
and beauty. Ina burst of melancholy 
enthusiasm, caused by the contempla- 
tion of the fallen condition of his 
country, he said, as well as I recollect, 
that “‘ wave after wave breaks sullenly 
in the solitary mnagnificence of shipless 
and deserted harbours.” 

I find the following passage in Kirke 
White's “ Time :”— 


“ O’er 
Her crowded ports, broods silence ; and 
the er 
Of the lone curlew, and the pensive dash 
Of distant billows breaks alone the 
void.” 


-_—— 


MODERN MYTHOLOGY. 


Why should we affect to be scepti- 
al respecting heathen metamorphoses? 


We have the thing done to hand to- 
day. Jupiter assumes as many shapes 
as he did of old, when he appears in 
the form of a husband to modern 
belles. Men every day ¢éake by their 
musical powers. Swans approach many 
Ledas. A shower of gold has by no 
means lost its gallant qualities in the 
nineteenth century. The warme? 
portion of the sex own, like Europa, 
the ravishing attractions of those lusty 
admirers, of whom horns are gene- 
rally, sooner or later, the distinguish- 
ing appendage ; while the refined me- 
taphysical fair one, to whom matter is 
a matter of abhorrence, to this day has 
been known to admit the fecundating 
embraces of a cloud, or, what is 
nearly as atmospheric, suffer herself, 
like Mrs. H » to be towed away 
to another world by a steam-tug. 


wit. 


All writers have had a tilt at this 
small word, with the aim to hit off its 
meaning, and yet there it hangs 
within its little ring, as unscathed as 
Saturn. The author of the article in 
the “ Encyclopedia Brittannica” very 
candidly confesses, that it is “a quality 
of certain thoughts and expressions, 
much easier perceived than defined.” 
Locke was too large in his description 
of it, which included more than wit. 
Addison limited it, by making surprise 
an essential. Pope went nearer to it— 
he defined wit to be “a quick concep- 
tion and an easy delivery.” Itis called 
by another, “ an assimilation of distant 
ideas.” I forget Browne's definition, 
which, however, struck me when | read 
itas an ingenious one. Lord Brougham 
makes a furious charge at it, and 
would have you believe that he car- 
ries it off bodily on his lance’s point. 
“ To bring together,” he says, (Disc. 
of Nat. Theology, p. 179), “ideas of 
the most opposite description, and 
show them in unexpected, yet when 
suddenly pointed out, undeniable con- 
nexion, is the only definition of wit.” 
A little vaunting, certainly, of my 
Lord Brougham, though he made a 
good pass at it. But Dryden had 
been as exclusive as he:—“ The defi- 
nition of wit is only this, that it is the 
property of thoughts and words, or, 
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in other terms, thoughts and words 
elegantly adapted to the subject.” 
Clearly no definition at all. He does 
not attempt to explain what that pro- 
perty is, which he says belongs to 
thoughts and words, further than that 
it is wit. His charger, making a des- 
perate rush at the ring, bolts as he 
approaches it, turns tail, and bears his 
rider back to the starting-post again. 
It is pretty nearly as complete a 
« baulk,” when Dr. Johnson, having 
defined wit, in its primary and original 
signification, as “the powers of the 
mind, the intellect,” calls it, in the 
present sense, “ the effect of wit !” 

Will it be considered pusillanimous of 
me, to turn my horse’s head round, and 
quietly to say, that the word never 
will be defined? _ It is exactly one of 
those quicksilver terms, which have 
weight enough to be perfectly felt by 
every body, but which slip through 
any body's fingers who attempts to 
take them up. 

The happiest description of wit I 
have heard, is that of my friend 
Stenio, who called it “a brilliant of 
fancy, set in the gold of refined ex- 
pression ;” unless, indeed, there be a 
claim to rivalry in the expression of 
some one, who said it was “a great 
intellect at play.” 


MATTHEWS'S DIARY. 


It is the style of thinking which is 
most commendable in this valetudi- 
narian journal—for the language is, 

rhaps, a shade too scholastic and 
affected. The author has admirably 
managed to exhibit the “invalid” in 
the general colouring of his thoughts, 
without obtruding testiness or spleen 
unnecessarily upon the reader. It is 
the hectic grace of consumption, not 
the saffron gloom of jaundice. His 
manly English mind never forsakes 
him for a moment. Refreshing con- 
trast to the Willises of the day! All 
a-strain after wonders, and, once they 
find one, all a-strain for startling ex- 
ression! setting their readers wink- 
ing at ose wet they have created 
out of what equally gifted and more sen- 
sible men have observed doxagdapurxtiy 


and dilating on their adventures with 
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something of the same sobriety which 
characterized the travels of the an- 
cient merchants, who boasted of having 
got a peep into the sun’s occidental 
cradle, et monstros vidisse marinos. 
He is bold enough too; for instance, 
he does not hesitate to attack Raf- 
faelle’s Transfiguration, an enemy, be 
it remembered, armed with the almost 
impregnable approbation of the pro- 
fessors of art itself, including one 
of its most enlightened disciples, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and that of the imi- 
tative world at large. I confess my- 
self a convert to the “ Invalid’s” opi- 
nion, so far as to admit that no matter. 
what charms the picture may have in 
its execution, colouring, and abstract 
grouping, as it were, that composition 
cannot satisfy true taste, in which two 
scenes which are essentially distinct, 
and which must have been removed 
from each other both in place and 
time, are brought together on canvas, 
and individuals who were actors in 
both represented in duplicate as per- 
formers in one and the other. Indeed, 
the time is yet to come when we shall 
have correct delineations of scripture 
subjects. The Italians of the Augus- 
tan age of painting designed accord- 
ing to their knowledge, and not only 
misinterpreted scripture, but took Ita- 
lian originals in persons, costume, 
scenery and colouring, for their mo- 
dels. Sir David Wilkie has sensibly 
exposed these solecisms of art, and 
predicted a new era of high scripture 
illustration. 

Matthews’s comparison of the fall 
of the Staubach with that of the 
Rhine, and Madame Roland’s illus- 
tration, brings to my mind the effect I 
once observed at the little artificial fall 
in Lord Powerscourt’s demesne, resem- 
bling, as my fancy painted it, the judg- 
ments of heaven, which, bursting at 
first into sight high above our heads 
in an overwhelming flood, and seem- 
ing ready to fall irresistibly upon us, 
are broken and dispersed ere they de- 
scend, until they melt into a gentle 
shower, diffusing fertility and smiling 
verdure around the very spot they 
threatened to deluge. When it is re- 
collected that in such showers the 
bow of hope most commonly appears, 
the illustration will be complete. 

A derivation given by Matthews, 
Jeads me to take notice of a little book 
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which displays some ingenuity and re- 
search, I mean 


SULLIVAN'S DICTIONARY OF DERIVA- 
TIONS. 


Of omissions in any work of this 
kind it would be an endless task to 
speak, for putative parents of philolo- 
gical foundlings may be multiplied at 
the discretion or indiscretion of the 
curious ; but one or two mistakes have 
crept in, which it will be the duty of 
the author (should an opportunity be 
hereafter afforded him) to correct. 

Mr. Sullivan conjecturally derives 
the name of the fish, Joun Dorey, 
from the French jaune, yellow, and 
dorée, gilded. Mr. Matthews tells 
us that the name of this fish in Italy 
is the San Pietro, which is sometimes 
called Il Janitore, thence by corrup- 
tion, John Dory.—Diary, vol. ii. p. 
28. 

He says, “to beof the auorum, means 
to be one of a certain number of jus- 
tices named in a commission, quoRUM, 
of whom, there must be at least three 
present before they can act in certain 
cases. Mr. Sullivan, who is a bar- 
rister, ought to have known that 
this is inaccurate. The term is used 
where a commission is issued, say, to 
five persons, quorum A. B. unum 
esse volumus. Here A. B. is of the 
quorum.—See 3 Henry 7, ch. 3. 32 
Henry 8, ch. 43. 

I am not so certain about the word 
Sedan. Itis here derived from the 
Latin, sedes, a seat. I had conceived 
that this conveyance owed its name to 
the place of its invention, or scene of 
its first use, as in the case of hackney 
coaches. It appears that Sedan chairs 
were first introduced into England in 
the seventeenth century, a date much 
too recent to admit of our supposing 


that a word of this classical origin 
should be coined to name them. 

The phrase “ stylum vertere” Mr. 
Sullivan translates, to make frequent 
corrections. He.forgets the passage— 
*‘ sepe stylum vertas.” 

The English préfix Be is said to be 
merely the verb to be; as befriend, 
that is, to dea friend to, &c. I feel 
inclined (though without remember- 
ing the opinion of philologists,) to 
consider it a particle, akin to the Ger- 
man GE and BE, which merely r= 


@ certain mode or condition of the 


word to which they are prefixed, with- 
out reference to the auxiliary. 

* But these are very trifles—the book 
is a safe manual in the hands of young 
people, and gains by the quaint, lively, 
and paradoxical notes of R. D. 


L'ESPRIT AND LA PUCELLE. 


It is somewhere related, that at a 
particular period the Canton of Berne 
ordered all the impressions of Helve- 
tius’s “ Esprit,” and Voltaire’s “ Pu- 
celle,” to be seized. The officer of 
justice employed by them came into 
the council and said,—‘ Magnifiques 
seigneurs, apres toutes les recherches 
possibles, on n’a pas trouvé que tres 
peu d’esprit, et pas une pucelle.” 


LORD PLUNKET AND HISTORY, 


Lord Plunket, even if he had utter- 
ed what, by a strange perversion, is 
attributed to him concerning the value 
of history, would not have been with- 
out authority. Hear Montesquiew— 
‘ Les histoires sont des faits faux com- 
posés sur des faits vrais, ou bien a 
l’oceasion des vrais.” 

Hear Fontenelle—History is a col- 
lection of “fables convenues.” 

Hear Henri IV., who, having lis- 
tened to conflicting accounts of the 
battle of Aumale, exclaimed “voila ce 
que c’est que l'histoire!” 

Raleigh, too, an historian himself, 
was forced to allow that history is but 
a sorry record of facts, when he failed 
in gaining a correct account of the 
confusion outside the window of his 
prison. 


GEOLOGY. 


The reflections which arise in the 
mind while reading the secrets of 
geology, are sombre. We find our. 
selves shrunk in time as much as by 
the Copernican discovery we were in 
space. Not only is this earth dis- 
lodged from its self-assumed centrality 
of position, and thrust into a corner of 
creation, but even of it we find the 


whole human race to have but a late 
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and precarious tenure, a short and ter- 
minable lease of an antiquated tene- 
ment. There is, overriding the ordi- 
nary and observed course of events, 
a slow and magnificent advance, tend- 
ing in a determined direction, like the 
supposed gravitation of our system 
towards a particular point in space. 
Yet the minutest circumstance which 
happens in nature is proceeding with 
this great work: every small wave 
that ripples upon the beach is helping 
at the process, and furthering the 
viewless work of eternity. It is tear- 
ing its handful from the solid conti- 
nent, and carrying the atoms to swell 
the strata which are shallowing the 
middle-deep, and are probably desti- 
ned to bear another race of beings 
thousand of ages hence. Thesestrata, 
the ceaseless oscillation of the ocean 
is settling into solidity, and preparing 
for incalculably distant eras. The re- 


lative level of land and sea is gradually 
altered by the disturbing power of 
earthquakes, and without general con- 
vulsion, by imperceptible but sure steps, 
what has taken place will probably take 
ogre again—snow-clad mountains will 


e coral-clad reefs, submerged miles 
beneath the surface of seas—bound- 
less forests will be black and flattened 
seams of stone pressed into solidity in 
the bowels of the earth; and the 
shell-strewn sands of tranquil seas 
will be cliffs and ledges of tempest- 
worn rock, inaccessible to any less 
towering wing than the eagle’s or the 
condor’s. The fused elements of all 
matter raging in the fire of their cen- 
tral caves against the lowermost 
tiers of what the sea has cast down, 
splitting them, and thrusting up 
through them, here and there, their 
fingers of fire, or spouting their smoky 
breath to the heavens, shall arise the 
hard, cold and crumbling walls of hoary 
granite mountains, whereof moles, pa- 
laces, temples, and statues, may be 
hewn by the mind-directed labour of 
future races. 

But, again, we are perplexed when 
we consider the waste of power which 
nature would appear to have exhibited 
during the countless ages which geo- 
logy informs us have preceded the Mo- 
saic creation, on the supposition that 
there were not beings existing on earth 
mixed of intelligence and matter as now. 
Not an echo was sweetened by a sin- 
gle note of instructed harmony. Not 
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an admiring eye was there to glisten 
over the lovely landscapes, the luxu- 
riant vegetation, the glorious sunrises 
and sunsets of pre-Adamite eras! 
Not an ear to catch the song of birds, 
the hum of insects, the murmuring of 
the breeze, the roar of ocean! Nota 
tear to rise at the bounty and benefi- 
cence of a holy and heavenly Creator! 
Not anerve to tremble at the awful 
peal of the thunder. Not a ship to 
float on the solitude of spacious har- 
bours, or to skim the connected chan- 
nels of islands. Not a step to tread 
the valley of beauty, or ascend the 
hills of sublimity. The diamond lay 
glittering in the mine unsought. The 
ore slumbered unapplied in the vein. 
Coal lay hid in its strata, awaiting 
through generations of unconscious 
animal life the wants of far distant 
times. No hand to gather the luscious 
fruit, no bosom to bind the blessed 
grain. Nature germinated, bloomed, 
bore, and decayed, for the few cum- 
brous brutes that crawled about, blind 
to its bounty; and intellect, sense, sen- 
timent, virtue, and holiness, were alike 
unknown, where they might have been 
most appropriately and blessedly exer- 
cised. Nota voice of prayer, not a 
whisper of gratitude, breathed up 
from the emptiness of that vast intellec- 
tual desert to heaven. 

Yet we have a right to explore,— 
whatever these wonders and anoma- 
lies and secrets may be, they must and 
will bear to be known. It is the pre- 
judice of narrow minds to suspect any 
advance which their powers cannot 
readily keep up with. If there be 
TRUTH in the annals of the earth, it is 
great, and must prevail. 

It is curious to observe the pertina- 
city with which authors seize upon 
geology as the medium of inculcating 
doctrines. They first propose a the- 
ory, and write avowedly up to that. 
Cuvier and a host of others as far as to 
Lyell, gave the results of their obser- 
vations—the latter, perhaps, not with- 
out making deductions a little too 
boldly. Granville Penn and his fol- 
lowers went into the other extreme— 
ruthlessly squared facts to argu- 
ments. Buckland, in his Bridgewater 
Treatise, sought to reconcile these hos- 
tile parties ; and having been charged 
by the liberal party with saying too 
much, was assailed by the late ees 
Foster, ably enough, for having said 
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too little. It were easy to prove that 
the intention of the worthy baron was 
better than the performance, which, 
however, as a piece of writing, was 
not without its merit. The paper 
ow in the Dublin Christian 

xaminer. 3rd series. No. 2. 

There is one point which I must 
confess has been too strongly dwelt 
upon by those persons who think they 
discover in natural and political history, 
not only no contradiction of any of the 
Mosaic statements, but a distinct cor- 
roboration of them in every particu- 
lar. I mean the evidence of universal 
tradition for the Mosaic deluge. When 
we observe in all countries marine de- 
posits at a considerable elevation above 
the present sea-level, shown to the 
most ignorant to be such by the co- 
pious presence of shells, not only of 
extinct but of modernspecies ; and also 
the various phenomena, in certain lo- 
calities, of diluvium, alluvium, denuda- 
tion, transportation, &c., caused clearly 
by the action of water, which, though 
geology refers much of it to a period 
far antecedent to the Noachian deluge, 

etignorance would be sure to attribute 
it to a recent and general diluvium— 
when we take these things into consi- 
deration, we must admit that barba- 
rism would very early have woven 
that into a tradition, which was only 
the result of original and uninstructed 
observation, and, in widely separated 
tribes, have handed down the imaginary 
details of a catastrophe which had so 
evidently taken place, and been so 
powerful in its effects. 

It seems providential that researches 
into the science of geology have been 
postponed until the inductive philoso- 
phy was sufficiently established to check 
their mischievous tendency. The 
phenomena were striking and obvious; 
and yet out of these marvellous ap- 
pearances no fairy dwellings, no en- 
chanted castles were created or peo- 
pled in barbarous times; and it was 
not until precisely that era when 
science enabled man to enlist them 
among the evidences of natural reli- 
gion, that they became matter of ge- 
nefal curiosity. Indeed the like may be 
remarked of astronoiny, in which 
science design is apparent not less stri- 
kingly in the development of man’s 
inquiry, than in the objects inquired 
into. But what would geology have 
been as a heathen or monkish pursuit? 
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What a task it would have been to 
have disentangled it from the classics, 
or unravelled it from medieval legends? 
We should have been at this moment 
struggling with the same difficulties 
which so long connected chemistry with 
the nether regions, and embarrassed 
and nearly frustrated the efforts 
of Stewart and others in the science of 
mind, arising from the number of false 
theories they were obliged to refute 
before they could broach what they 
considered to be the trueone. Here, 
on the contrary, we are on compara- 
tively unbroken ground. We proceed 
in our labours unobstructed by the 
foundations of misdirected operations, 
or claims to previous possession. The 
moment our eyes were enabled to see 
objects truly, the past history of our 
planet was opened to them, and we 
were permitted to look back to where 
the horizon of time is almost lost in 
the clouds of eternity. 

It is a silly mistake to suppose that 
geology is a science dangerous to med- 
dle with. The question might be 
argued broadly, and nature proved to 
be a safe study in all her parts; but 
on narrower grounds it will be found 
to reward the explorer, at the outset, 
by evidencing design, and, as he pro- 
ceeds, by producing another and dis- 
tinct testimony to the universal har- 
mony of nature. The primeval rock 
would not be so rich in hieroglyphiecs 
if it was not for us to decipher, It 
was on tublets of stone that God's 
finger traced the moral law. The 
same hand-writing is to be recognised 
in the masses of rock of which those 
very tablets were composed. 


BORROWED IDEAS—GOLDSMITH, BURNS, 
AND BYRON— 


“ The world— 
She gives but little, nor that little long.” 
Young. Night Eight, 


Goldsmith adopts his very words :— 


“ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 
The Hermit, 


“ They (i.e. Nature and the graces,) wasted so 
much of their treasure to enrich this one piece, that 
it may be a good reason why so many lame and 
defective fragments of womankind’ are daily thrust 
into the world.”"—Howel's letter to Lady Jane 
Savage, Marchioness of Winchester, ; 
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Here we find the germ, at least, of 
Burns's pretty thought— 


“ Her prentice han’ she tried on man, 
And then made woman-kind.” 


Lord Byron has— 
“ The mind, the music breathing from her face." 


Lord Rochester has— 


“ The music of her face." 


And even the sesquipedalian, Sir 
Thomas Browne, had somewhat of the 
image before them both— 


“ There is a harmony in the silent note that Cupid 
strikes,” &c. 


I have no doubt we might follow 
the thought up through the trouba- 
dours, to the Latins, back to the 
Greeks, and so on, up to the Gods. 


GHOSTS, 


Mr. Strahan, in his advertisement to 
the fourth edition of “ Johnson’s Me- 
ditations and Prayers,” goes a little 
too far, perhaps, in his endeavour to 
bear out the good Doctor in his he- 
terodox views respecting the minis- 
tration of departed spirits. The prin- 
cipal argument Strahan and John- 
son have used in favour of appa- 
ritions is founded on what they are 
pleased to call “the concurrent and 
unvaried testimony of all ages and of 
all nations.” But it should be recol- 
lected that this is by no means an ac- 
curate statement of the nature or 
degree of the evidence they rely upon; 
for instead of its being concurrent 
and unvaried, it consists of a number 
of isolated accounts, not referring to 
the same phenomena, nor given by the 
same parties; in short, a series of 
unconnected and vague stories, which 
are supposed from their mere number 
to command a degree of credit, which 
could not fairly attach to any of them 
separately from the rest. The true state- 
ment of the case is this—all men live and 
all men die before the eyes of their fel- 
lowmen. A large part of the world be- 
lieves from either tradition or perhaps 
instinct, and a smal] part from a re- 
vealed and rational assurance, that 
when man dies, much of him con- 


tinues to live, though invisibly to his 
fellows; and hence it is to be supposed 
that the thoughts of men should fre- 
quently recur to those spirits which 
they know or believe to exist. But 
when the thoughts are at work, the 
imagination commonly hovers near ; 
and hence, according as this latter 
faculty has a more or less strong in- 
fluence over the former, the images 
presented to it will be transferred to 
the senses, as it were, and take the 
form of substance to the eyes, as well 
as the voice of humanity to the ears. 
It is certain that this is the case to a 
great extent in mental, and some bo- 
dily illnesses, and of course increases 
in proportion as the state of the body 
or mind more nearly approaches dis- 
ease, not being entirely absent except 
when both are in a perfectly healthy 
state. Now, this being so, we have 
the probability, 2 priori, that many 
would imagine they had seen and con- 
versed with those departed ones on 
whom their thoughts were busily oc- 
cupied, or their imagination active ;— 
and hence it becomes rational to ex- 
amine, with a judgment uninfluenced 
by the number of cases produced, the 
circumstances connected with each, 
and the general probabilities on both 
sides of the question. ‘ Millions of 
the dead are seen no more.” Mil- 
lions live and die without having even 
imagined that they have seen the de- 
parted, for one who has: and it may 
therefore be fairly doubted whether 
that one man out of a million may 
not have been deceived. I think this 
is going far enough to leave the argu- 
ment open to general reasoning, inde- 
pendent of an array of (so called) 
facts ;—and in my mind general rea- 
soning, the probabilities, analogy, &c., 
are all agamst the doctrine of appa- 
ritions. However, let no one put 
such things against his own experience. 
Internal cenviction is the strongest of 
all arguments. 

It is allowed that barbarous nations 
are more numerously furnished with 
tales of this description than others. 
Hence the excess at least must arise in 
delusion. Strahan’s argument about 
the object and end of miraculous ap- 
pearances may be easily proved a 
sophism. He says, in endeavouring 
to remove the suspicion excited by the 
fact that such reported appearances 
seem called fort by no exigency, 
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and calculated to administer to no end 
or purpose,” that this very circum- 
stance is an argument against their 
being an imposture, “ which has always 
some end, commonly a discoverable 
end, to promote by its illusions.” In 
reply I say—the appearance of a dead 
person may, no doubt, itself be un- 
called for, but it is impossible for us 
to say whether the person to whom it 
is reported to have appeared may not 
have had an object in fabricating the 
story—at least the inutility of the ori- 
ginal apparition is not the measure of 
the inutility of propagating the im- 
posture, 

Miracles are by no means liable to 
the same rules of construction. Be- 
sides, these have not often been isolated, 
but generally performed under a con- 
tinued system, and for a definite end. 

Were we to go further into the 
matter, we should see how likely it is 
that we may be deceived. A spirit, 
however clearly it may be seen and 
heard, cannot be seen and heard as na- 
tural objects are. For it is physically 
impossible that undulations of light 
can be given to the eye from what is 
not material, so as to present form, 
colour and motion on the retina; or 
undulations of the air to the ear, so 
as to strike it as sound. These appa- 
ritions of spirits, therefore, even were 
they real, are only and purely ideas in 
the mind, not having their original in 
external objects; and so, as they ap- 
pear to be caused by external objects, 
they must necessarily be so far decep- 
tive, though actually present to the 
mind. They are phantasms — the 
show of what does not really and ma- 
terially exist as it appears to exist. 
And what is the immediate and neces- 
sary corollary from this? Why, that 
it is impossible for two people to see a 
= except by direct miracle. This 
then goes near to exclude the possibility 
of a concurrence of testimony on such 
points: and we areat last brought to the 
conglusion that each case must be not 
only unconnected with any other, but 
supported by the evidence of one sole 
witness ;—and then comes the great 
probability that what is, if real, but 
a phantasm, may be an “unreal 
mockery,” one of those delusions 
which, in one form or another, turn 
occasionally in the brain of the so- 
berest amongst us. 


I might mention that Sir Humphrey 
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Davy refers the origin of a belief in 
ghosts and apparitions to the strength 
of some dream, in which the locale of 
the vision has been the same as that of 
the dreamer. There is a difficulty on 
waking to shake off the delusion, be- 
cause there is no apparent incongruity 
or repugnance ; and the dreamer, finding 
that most of his fancies corresponded 
with the reality, refers the remainder 
also to reality. 


MEMORY, IN COMMAND AND INVOLUN- 


TARY. 


Rousseau says that his memory was 
to a certain degree at command. In 
composing, as long as he had his com- 
positions only in his head (for he was 
in the habit of putting his thoughts 
together while walking abroad,) he 
perfectly remembered them all; and 
could write them down after any 
interval of time. But once he had 
committed them to paper, they went 
clean off, and should he chance to lose 
the manuscript, he could never recall 
them. This reminds me of what I 
have observed not unfrequently in my 
own case; viz.—that when I have 
spoken but a few detached words in a 
long period of time, as, for instance, 
in travelling, the last words or sen- 
tence I have spoken remain ringing in 
my ears for hours ;—but the moment 
another has been uttered, the former 
are banished in a moment. 


LES VOUS ET LES TU, 


There is a graceful little poem of 
Voltaire’s, under the above title, in 
which a lover addresses his former 
mistress, now a lady of rank, riches 
and consideration, first by the name 
he had been accustomed to—Philis ; 
and in the ¢tu-tvi, (the pronoun sin- 
gular,) in which the French speak to 
their familiars or inferiors; and in 
this strain he dwells upon their little 
humble adventures when 


* Dans un fiacre promenés,” 


they gave themselves up to pleasure 
and each other. But when he comes 
to mention her present state, he not 
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only addresses her as madame, but 
rises into the respectful plural—vous. 
Whoever would translate this little 
piece—and it would be worth the 
attempt—would catch the spirit of the 
original exactly, by only reversing 
the numbers, and using the familiar 
English plural in the first part, and 
cooling into the formal “ thee” and 
* thou” in the last. 


"LOVELACE MODERNIZED. 


Of the cavalier poets, Lovelace was 
the most in vogue. No one has a 
keener relish for him than 
In the following free verses he seems 
to have caught his vein ; and I fear his 
laxity of sentiment too :— 


I hate the wretch who thinks it sinful 

At certain times to swig one’s skinful— 

But worse do I detest the monster 

Who drinks—yet thinks he needs must 
construe 

The slightest freedom at the table 

As something quite discreditable. 

Plunge him, ye Gods! in Prussic Acid, 

Your prig, who looks so prim and placid, 

Affects a dignity in liquor, 

Grows loftier as his speech 
thicker, 

Propounds trite maxims with a hiccup, 

For church and state makes boast to 
stick up, 

Throws o’er a toast a moistened blanket, 

And sneers, because some bumpkin 
drank it ; 

Then, spueing wisdom with his dinner, 

Staggers to bed, a sanctimonious sinner. 


grows 


Give me the open, honest toper, 

Who ne’er on wit or wine put stopper ; 

Concedes a laxity to virtue, 

His calmer moments might demur to ; 

Tells wisdom he'll attend to-morrow— 

Offers the same excuse to sorrow ; 

Loosens his brow, and bids dame Reason 

Await a more convenient season, 

Come Sunday, or next year, or never ; 

When wrung with gout, or parched 
with fever ; 

But opens sly the door for Laughter, 

And winks to Folly to slip after ; 

Holds that there’s wit in any block- 
head, 

If converse from his pate but knock 
it ; 

Enjoys a joke of yon old codger’s, 

As though ‘twere just run hot from 
Rogers ; 

And helps the youngest to a "hear 
him,” 


When practised wits refuse to cheer him; 
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Such is the man J like to dine with— 

A fellow one could die in wine with ; 

My heart will love, though reason chide 
him— 

But, faugh! your prig—I can’t abide 
him! 


JUDICIOUS FLATTERY, 


A story is told, highly creditable to 
the late publisher, Mr. M., and emi- 
nently expressive of the high estima. 
tion in which his virtues were held. 
A gentleman, who wished to see him 
about some private business, but heard 
that it was difficult at the time to ob- 
tain access to him in consequence of 
his engagements, knocked at his door— 
asked whether he was at hone— 

“Yes, sir; but he is very busy— 
who shall I say ?” 

“ Tell him a distressed author wishes 
to see him.” 

* Oh, sir, that won’t do.” 

The gentleman insisted, and at last 
sent in the servant. M had him 
ushered in. He made his bow, and 
said— 

“I must premise that I am not a 
distressed author, but, having heard 
that you were much engaged, I thought 
that the assumption of such a charae- 
ter would be the surest passport to 
your presence,” 


EUGENE ARAM. 


The cave in which was found the 
body of the man, for whose murder 
this extraordinary person was executed, 
is situated in the face of a sandstone 
cliff close to the bed of a little river, 
the Nid, which flows through the 
lovely scenery of central Yorkshire. 
At the time of the murder, and until 
a few years ago, this cave, which had 
traditionally received the name of St. 
Robert's cave, was partially filled up 
with earth and gravel, apparently the 
debris of the overhanging masses over 
the cliff. It was in the earth of the 
floor, within the narrow and then ex- 
tremely low door, that the skeleton was 
diseovered in 1759. Shortly before I 
visited the spot in 18—, a gardener, in 
turning up the soil at its mouth, had 
struck something hard, and excavating 
by degrees, at last revealed to the light 
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the floor and part of the walls of a 
small chapel, of which the cliff into 
which the cave was practised formed 
one; and in the floor a coffin-shaped 
excavation, sunk still lower into the 
solid rock, out of which the whole 
building was hewn. On referring to 
old chronicles, it was discovered that 
here, at an early period, St. Robert 
had lived, worked miracles, died, and 
been buried, his chapel, hewn out by 
his own labour, being resorted to from 
all parts; and the cave, which opened 
into it, and which was his dwelling, 
serving for a retreat when the number of 
devotees or their inordinate demands 
upon his wonder-working powers be- 
came troublesome. 

Aram was, poetry and romance 
apart, a singular character. His 
writings are replete with erudition— 
his whole style original—and I can 
well agree with Smollett in his 
remark, that if ever mercy might 
have been exercised with advantage to 
the community at large, it was in his 
case. His etymological conjectures, 
it is true, as far as he has given them, 
are fanciful, and in some instances 
groundless. But some of his poetical 
ideas are striking and original. I re- 
member the expression— 


Thou, Britain—safe in thy oaks. 


And speaking of peace, he has these 
lines, (written in prison,) 


To thy soft arms through death itself 
we flee. 

Battles, and camps, and fields, and vic- 
tory, 

Are but the rugged steps that lead to thee. 


If any thing were wanting to prove 
the complete possession which certain 
lines of study take of some minds, it 
would be found in the fact of Aram’s 
having chosen, in his defence on a 
charge of murder, instead of making 
the most of his case, to pen a curiously 
learned and original disquisition on the 
finding of human bones, in which he 
displays a degree of research and in- 
genuity quite consonant to his previous 
tastes and character, but at the same 
time, almost altogether irrelevant to 
what might be supposed to possess 
some interest with him at the time 
—his own case. 
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WHISKERS 


“Are a growth of nature, and like other 
natural productions, may be almost in- 
definitely improved by cultivation. If 
the soil be good and the plants strong, 
everything is to be hoped for. Let 
the aim, the ideal to be cultivated up 
to, be, to have the whisker black, 
bright, and bushy; brushed at an 
angle slightly dipping forward from the 
horizontal line—shaved into a graceful 
curve from the hinge of the jaw ; not 
plunging beneath the cravat into the 
neck—that is wasteful, as well as 
injurious to the important part which 
is visible; for permission of the growth 
of a superabundant hair will tend to 
sap the vigour of all the rest: 
curled a little outwards at the extre- 
mities such is the great exemplar 
at which we are allto shave. Of all 
things avoid a vulgar whisker. This 
is of various kinds. A short, scrubby, 
indomitable, red whisker is a vulgar 
whisker: a weak, fuzzy, white, moth- 
eaten, mouldy whisker, is a vulgar 
whisker: a big, black, bluff, brutal- 
looking whisker is a vulgar whisker : 
a twisting, twining, serpentine, senti- 
mental, cork-screw of a whisker is a 
vulgar whisker: a mathematical, me- 
thodistical, master-of-artsical diagram 
of a whisker is a vulgar whisker :— 
Whatever is not any of these—will do. 


os 


QUESTIONABLE MORAL, 


One of Goldsmith’s essays (number 
16) presents an equivocal moral—at 
least, it is a novel way to urge our pur- 
suit of virtue, to exhibit, by a fable, 
the wretchedness of the human race, 
even in a state of moral perfec- 
tion. Surely, other ways might have 
been devised for reconciling us to the 
prevalence of folly, ingratitude, and 
excess, than by endeavouring to prove 
that temperance, fidelity, and wisdom 
are merged and lost in perfect mora- 
lity, or themselves lose in its neutra- 
lizing influence half their charm, by 
being rendered superfluous and unne- 
cessary! Goldsmith might, with his 
powers, have constructed a fable to 
show, that as perfection is unat- 
tainable in our present state, we 
should make the best of our opportu- 
nities here ;—instead of composing the 
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beautiful little story of Asem merely 
to set in a disagreeable light the at- 
tainment of those moral perfections to 
which we are bound to aspire. 


MADAME DE STAHL. 


The memoirs of this lady are not as 
much read as they deserve to be—they 
are amusing, even in comparison with 
other French lady-memoirs. She had 
been Mademoiselle de Launay, and lived 
in the service of the Duchess of Maine, 
who was married to a natural son (or 
grandson, I forget which) of Louis 
XIV. Her history was a strange one, 
and she has made it interesting by her 
sprightliness and vivacity, though she 
has not been able to deprive it of much 
quod tollere velles, even in spite of her 
endeavours to castigate it. I believe 
it was this ardent lady who, on being 
asked how she could represent herself 
truly and yet be readable, replied, “ Oh, 
I have only given a bust of myself!” 

She mentions a whimsical mode of 
building in Normandy, in which pro- 
vince many of the ancient chateaux 
are built in the shape of the first letter 
of their name. Thus Roeux, M. de 
la Ferté’s house, is built in the shape 
of a Gothic R. 

Her naiveté sometimes displays itself 
amusingly. In describing a season of 
misfortune, she says—‘‘l now had 
some hopes of dying, but I was dis- 
appointed: one never dies at the right 
time.” 


‘ Chips from the Library Table. 
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SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. 


In the pleasing little hook, “ Con- 
solations in Travel,” by this philoso- 
0 we find the two persons, Phila- 
ethes and “ The Unknown,” repre- 
senting the author in his different 
moods, just as MAN is divided by 
Goethe into Mephistopheles and Faust. 
The other characters are either real 
ones, or introduced to give variety to 
the conversation. If, as that part of 
Sir Humphrey Davy which he is 
pleased to call “ The Unknown” 
asserts, the universal thirst for immor- 
tality be one of the proofs of the soul’s 
immortality, then, by a parity of rea- 
soning, the universal desire for happi- 
ness should prove that we shall all be 
happy hereafter. The argument, taken 
the other way, would only prove that 
some souls will be immortal—or rather, 
that souls have the power of making 
themselves immortal—a_ conclusion 
from which Sir Humphrey, either as 
Philalethes, or “ The Unknown,” would 
have recoiled. 

I should be glad that our flesh-and- 
blood controversialists would adopt the 
spirit of these shadowy combatants, con- 
veyed in the following elegant expres- 
sion: “ In argument we fight'with foils, 
and the point of mine shall be covered 
with velvet.” Schiller’s “ three-edged 
sword,” on the contrary, seems the 
weapon devoted especially in pios usus, 
the extra edge being perhaps added, 
lest it should be imagined for a mo- 
ment that the combatants are not in 
earnest. 





